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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


through Foreign Trade), as president 

of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and as chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, maintains today 
the broad knowledge of foreign commerce 
which he first mastered when general 
manager of the American Steel and Wire 
Company’s export business. 


Jim A. Farrect (Greater Prosperity 


Jane Cow. (dn Aétress Appeals to 
Her Audience), who is noted for having 
played Juliet in the longest run of Shake- 
speare in theatrical history, not only acts 
but writes plays. 


E. E. Free (Who Are Greatest in Sci- 
ence?) is a former scientist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now a consulting 
chemist in New York. He is a member of 
many engineering and technical societies. 


Erne. Trapuacen (The French Fashion 
Factory) is a costume designer who con- 
ducts a New York school of fashion. 


Guess Borxin (dn American in the 
Making), son of Dr. Eugene Botkin, 
physician to Tsar Nicholas II, having 
escaped from Siberia with the aid of the 
White Russians and the Japanese, after 
the murder of the Romanov family, is now 
a New Yorker, a writer of novels, and the 
head of a family of five children. 


Lioyp W. Taytor (The Mystery of 
Cosmic Rays), is, at thirty-six years of age, 
head of the department of physics at 
Oberlin College. 


Cuartes E. Hait (The Negro is Coming 
to Town) is connected with the United 
States Bureau of the Census, has com- 
piled statistics on the negro population, 
made a survey of labor conditions, and 
belongs to numerous organizations con- 
cerned with the welfare of our inhabit- 
ants of African descent. 


Max Winker (Paying the Piper) is 
vice president and director of Bertron, 
Griscom and Company of Philadelphia 
and New York. Born in Rumania, edu- 
cated at Vienna and New York, he has 
been identified with the foreign depart- 
ments of our standard financial and in- 
vestment publications. 


Virco Jorpan (The Era of Mad Iilu- 
sions) was for many years chief economist 
for the National Industrial Conference 
Board; has been a frequent lecturer and 
writer upon economic subjects, and is 
now editor of The Business Week. 


Hucues Mearns (Salvation by Infor- 
mation) -was born a Philadelphian, gradu- 
ated magna cum laude from Harvard, has 
taught and been on boards of direction of 
prominent progressive schools, writes 
books, and is now professor of education 
at New York University. 


Storm Jameson (The Seven Little Foxes) 
is young, attractive and married. She has 
had several books published in this coun- 
try, although she is an English woman. 


Acnes Roruery (Progressive South 
America) began editorial work on The 
Ladies Home Fournal, did journalistic 
work in Boston, and is the author of 
numerous works. 


Hamiton Fisu, Jr. (The Challenge of 
the Aged) is a Republican member from 
New York of the House of Representa- 
tives, was active at the front during the 
World War and decorated in consequence. 


Paut Bixier (The Reporter’s Last 
Stand) is a graduate of Hamilton College 
and a former newspaper man, now 
attached to the English department of 
Western Reserve University. He occa- 
sionally re-enters the newspaper world. 


Other writers in this issue have previously 
been represented in our pages. 
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he Literary Landscape S- 


By HerscuHet BRICKELL 


EVENING EBB 
The ocean bas not been so quiet for a long while; five 
night berons 
Fly shorelong voiceless in the bush of the air 
Over the calm of an ebb that almost mirrors their wings 
The sun bas gone down, and the water bas gone down 
From the weed-clad rock, but the distant cloud-wall rises. 
The ebb whispers. 
Great cloud-shadows float in the opal water. 
Through rifts in the screen of the world pale gold gleams, 
and the evening 
Star suddenly glides like a flying torch. 
As if we bad not been meant to see ber; rebearsing bebind 
The screen of the world for another audience. 


—From Dear Fudas, by Robinson Jeffers (Liveright, $2.50). 


NEW YEAR bears down apace upon us, and 
A with it the knowledge that the literary 
landscape will undergo more shifts and 
changes than any mortal eye can observe and 
note. Even if the publishers do what they are 
forever threatening to do, and never doing, that 
is, make some reduction in the number of titles 
published, there will still be infinitely more books 
than any one person can hope to keep up with, or 
any group of persons, for that matter. It is well 
known that the closing months of 1929 saw an 
enormous increase in the number of titles pub- 
lished; there were altogether something like 
5,000. A leading bookseller in New York, who 
tries to carry a representative line, passed along 
the information that up to November first he had 
actually bought five hundred more titles than in 
1928. Think for the moment of the space occupied 
by these additional titles in a bookstore already 
crowded and suffering for room. The current out- 
put of fiction has been unusually large, and has 
found, to some extent, at least, a glutted market. 
This condition, if it persists, may bring about an 
actual cutting down in the number of novels pub- 
lished, which would not be the worst thing con- 
ceivable for literature. Shed no tears for the au- 
thors whose books would by this change miss 
publication; from the financial point of view few 
novels make enough money for their authors to 
justify one-hundredth of the time spent on them, 
and fewer still are worth the ink and paper from 
an artistic point of view. 


Let George Do It 


PEAKING as one who has listened to a great 
S many discussions of this matter of limiting 
the number of books published, the Landscaper 
has been many times reminded of a similar situa- 
tion in the South years ago, which had to do with 
the production of something else quite as much as 
a gamble as books, namely, cotton. Every year 
after a long crop and a short price, there would be 
meetings held far and wide and a reduction of 
acreage decided upon, the idea being, of course, to 
get more money for fewer pounds of cotton, which 
is what the publishers are thinking of — more 
money for fewer titles. And every year most of the 
cotton planters would go home and plant the 
fence-corners in the hope that their neighbors 
would reduce acreage. Let the other fellow reduce, 
is the principle involved. The Landscaper is a long 
way from being convinced that we are actually 
publishing too many books, but it is quite possible 
that we are publishing more books than the exist- 
ing outlets can handle, or the existing market 
absorb, and this is an unhealthy condition, which 
in the long run will be of benefit to nobody. 

These remarks about the current multiplicity of 
books are prompted, of course, by the stacks that 
stand around at this moment, piled so high that 
they make a sort of miniature landscape of their 
own, with a touch of New York setback architec- 
ture about it. It was not possible during the 
autumn of 1929 to keep up with the more im- 
portant books, let alone the hundreds of less im- 
portant ones, and a part of this Landscape is 
devoted to a mention of some of these volumes 
that have had to be neglected. After all, the turn 
of the year is not the worst time for a cursory look 
backward. 


eMore Books about ~—America 


F” the moment, the Landscaper is impressed 
with the array of books dealing with various 
phases of life in the United States, popular books 
of history, biographies, novels of the American 
scene, and studies of our civilization. We seem to 
be becoming more and more aware of this last, 
more curious and more critical, and more ready to 
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speculate on the future of a machine-made era. 
For the Landscaper Stuart Chase’s Men and Ma- 
chines, published some time ago remains the 
most vital book about our country written this 
year, and one that should not be overlooked, be- 
cause it is sane and balanced. Mr. Chase’s earlier 
book, Your Money’s Worth, ought to be used as a 
text in the public schools, although one doubts 
if many of our national advertisers would approve. 
As a parenthesis, it might be added that Mr. 
Chase’s exposure of some of the bunk in American 
advertising has not had much apparent effect. 
The Landscaper was much amused recently at the 
advent of several old-time patent medicines in 
New York, with all their paraphernalia of univer- 
sal symptoms and universal cures, proving some- 
thing, which one suspects is that the sucker birth- 
rate is quite as high in New York as anywhere 
else — if not higher than in other places. 


A Kew Life of Franklin 

NE of the recent outstanding biographies of 

Americans is Bernard Fay’s Franklin, The 
Apostie of Modern Times (Little, Brown, $3.50), a 
full-length study of a many-sided man made by a 
French historian who has written a great deal 
about this country. Mr. Fay examined more than 
six hundred yet unpublished letters in his search 
for fresh material on Franklin, and there is a great 
deal in his fine book that will interest even those 
who have read much already on the subject. 
There is still a warm spot in the Landscaper’s 
heart for Phillips Russell’s lively biography of 
Franklin, published two or three years ago; the 
Fay book is more heavily documented, and per- 
haps deeper in its scholarship, and certainly the 
subject is an inexhaustible one. Franklin’s outlook 
on life was in many respects characteristically 
French, and there is good reason for the evident 
sympathy between biographer and subject. 

Grandmother Brown's Hundred Years, a prize- 

winning Atlantic Monthly biography that covers 
the period between 1827 and 1927, is rich in the 
material that should be put into history books, a 
long and intimate account of life in the Middle 
West among sturdy New England stock. The 
book has been prepared by Harriett Connor 
Brown (Little, Brown; Atlantic Monthly Press, 
$3), the daughter-in-law of its central figure. 
Mrs. Brown took careful notes of the older 
woman’s conversations, and the record is through- 
out one of great fascination. 


Sherman tn a Kew Light 


HERMAN: Soldier-Realist-American, by Captain 
B. H. Liddell-Hart (Dodd, Mead, $5), is an 


excellent and novel study of the Northern general, 


written by a British officer who can make the 
dullest military leaders interesting to this reader, 
whose interest in military leaders generally stands 
somewhere around zero. Captain Liddell-Hart’s 
life of Scipio Africanus is one of the finest of 
modern biographies because it portrays a pagan 
gentleman, as well as a great general, and does it 
with unforgettable skill. Many of the popular 
Sherman myths are blasted in the new book, and 
Captain Liddell-Hart justifies the touch of 
schrechlichkeit Sherman introduced into the Civil 
War in a manner that is convincing, although it 
will not be read with any happiness by unrecon- 
structed Southerners. About the matter of 
Sherman’s reputed remark on war, Captain Lid- 
dell-Hart is frankly iconoclastic. After a while, 
we shall find out that no general ever said a bright 
thing on the spur of the moment. The book on 
Sherman, it may be added, is unusually well 
written, and the result, it seems, of sound and 
original research. 

To move forward to our own times, there is 
The Peesless Leader: William Fennings Bryan by 
Paxton Hibben (Farrar and Rinehart, $5), a book 
upon which Mr. Hibben spent his last years and 
did not quite complete before his peculiarly un- 
timely death. It was completed by C. Harley 
Grattan. It is quite as much a history of the period 
during which Bryan lived as it is a biography; it 
is an invaluable study of certain elements in the 
American political situation that must still be 
taken into account. Mr. Hibben must have been 
more interested in these latter matters than he 
was in Bryan, who as a man was about as unin- 
teresting and uninspiring a person as ever lived 
and a particularly horrible example of what the 
leader of a democratic people may be like. The 
Hibben biography is the best available on the 
subject. 


«Martin Uan Buren’s Story 


NOTHER of the recent books that lies half-way 
A between biography and history, by reason of 
the richness and detail of the background against 
which a portrait is painted, is Denis Tilden 
Lynch’s 4n Epoch and a Man: Martin Van Buren 
and His Times (Liveright, $5). Mr. Lynch will be 
remembered as the author of the splendid life of 
Boss Tweed published a year or so ago; he has dug 
deep again for his Van Buren material, and has 
put it together in a most interesting fashion. One 
suspects a great deal less is known of Van Buren 
than might well be, and Mr. Lynch’s book is 
easy reading, although apparently written with 
care and with much attention to the winnowing of 
the large store of material that must have pre- 
sented itself. 

Thomas Beer’s long-expected Mark Hanna 
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IN THE CARTOONS 
OF HIS OWN DAY 


Now comes an amazing new life of Lincoln; as different from the usual 
biographies as night is from day. Read it, and you will say that it is the 
most unusual history of a man’s career that you ever read. You will feel 
yourself swept along in the tumultuous current of Lincoln’s activities. 
You will actually imagine yourself alive during the momentous years 
while Lincoln was battling his persistent path to Presidential power. 





For three decades and more, Dr. Albert Shaw has been collecting these 
pictures; sometimes humorous, sometimes pointed, barbed and poisoned 
by jealousy and factional hatred. Here are both good and bad sides of the 
issues of that day, before and during the Civil War. Here are praise and 
censure, each given with the outspoken abandon of the old school political 
mouthpiece, the daily press. Here are more than 500 cartoons, and other 
illustrations drawn by the most famous artists of that day — now as- 
sembled for the first time to give you a new picture of Lincoln, the man. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 
by Dr. Albert Shaw 


Besides the amazing cartoon record presented in these two fine books 
there is a fresh and compelling biography — ““4BRAHAM LINCOLN: 
A Cartoon History” —by Dr. Shaw, famous Editor of Review of 
Reviews and a distinguished authority on American history. 


also receive, monthly, the Review of Re- 
views, the great news magazine, edited by 
Dr. Shaw. The magazine which Senator 


This is living history! The years roll back. 
You live with Lincoln in the breathless days 
of the war with Mexico. With him you pass 


through the storm of controversy aroused by 
the Dred Scott decision, the Missouri Com- 
promise, and the grim events that gave 
“Bloody Kansas” its terrifying name. 


The set you get will come from the SUB- 
SCRIBER’S FIRST EDITION. You will 


Capper says is as necessary as his daily paper, 
the magazine that keeps you up to date with 
its interpretation of the really important 
happenings in the world of Politics, Business, 
Education, Finance, Science, Religion and 
New Books, and besides digests the outstand- 
ing article in ten leading current magazines. 


Mail Coupon—Save Half 


The regular price of the book store edition “ ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: A Cartoon History” will be $8. For the 
purpose of this special, limited offer, you may have the 
2-volume Subscriber’s Set for $4 and the Review of 
Reviews for one year at $3 (regular price $4), a total of 
only $7, payable in small monthly instalments. What is 
more, you are privileged to examine the books and the 
magazine for 10 days before accepting the offer. If not 
satisfied you may return them at our expense. You risk 
nothing. Mail the coupon at once. Because the first 
edition of Dr. Shaw’s life of Lincoln is limited. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION NAR 1-30 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


You may send me the two-volume set of LINCOLN: A Cartoon 
History and enter my name for one year’s subscription to the 
Review of Reviews. After 10 days’ free examination of the books 
and magazine, I will send you $1.00 and $1.00 a month for only 
six months thereafter. Otherwise, I will return the books at your 
expense at the end of 10 days and cancel all further obligations. 


If you wish to make one cash payment send only $6.50. 
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(Knopf, $4) is still another first-rate biography 
that should be of interest to all who care for the 
story of their own country. One need hardly 
comment now on the brilliance of Mr. Beer’s 
prose; his latest book is the most considerable he 
has done and it will give a great many people an 
entirely new conception of its subject. It is a 
sympathetic study of a highly skilful politician, 
who had many of the traits we have come to 
recognize as American, and a thoroughly interest- 
ing figure emerges from Mr. Beer’s pages. This is 
among the very best of current biographies, and 
should not be overlooked. 

In another field Montrose J. Moses has like- 
wise presented a picture of American life in The 
Fabulous Forrest: The Record of An American 
Actor (Little, Brown, $4), which is as much a 
vivid commentary upon the manners and customs 
of the country as it is a full-length portrait of a 
genuinely American actor, whose life was full of 
excitement. Mr. Moses has gone to original 
sources for his material, and the result is a good, 
solid and readable piece of work. 


A Wide Range of Books 


~~ range of books on American topics is a 
wide one, extending all the way from a new 
history of the Revolution to Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt’s dissertations on the state of Prohi- 
bition. We may see ourselves as one visitor saw us 
in Count Herman Keyserling’s America Set Free 
(Harper, $5), the long-promised study of this 
country by the Wise Man of Darmstadt; we may 
learn how we got into the World War from C. 
Harley Grattan’s Why We Fought (Vanguard, 
$3.50); or we may entertain ourselves with The 
Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Fustice Holmes (Van- 
guard, $4.50), a really fascinating book about a 
distinguished liberal who occupies our Supreme 
Bench. The book on Mr. Justice Holmes has been 
edited by Alfred Lief, and carries a foreword by 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey, formerly Dean of 
Columbia Law School. 

A fine historical study of the American Revo- 
lution begun by Claude H. Van Tyne in his 
Causes of the War of Independence is completed 
with The War of Independence (Houghton Mifflin, 
$5), a book based largely upon new documents 
and throwing a great deal of fresh light upon 
matters generally regarded as having been settled 
years ago. E. Keble Chatterton’s Seed of Liberty: 
The Story of the American Colonies (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $5), tells the part the sea played in the 
early history of this country, and allows many of 
the founding fathers to relate their stories in 
their own words. This book has the advantage of a 
fresh approach, and is written, of course, by a 
man who knows and loves the sea. He suggests 


that our civilization is sea-born, which makes one 
wish it still bore more traces of its origin. . . . 

To put on a shelf somewhere near the Paxton 
Hibben Bryan is Donald L. Murray’s Coxey’s 
Army: A Study of Industrial Unrest, 1893-1898 
(Little, Brown, $4) which tells the story of the 
march of General Coxey on Washington and of 
the other marches of discontented working men, 
who set out from various parts of the country to 
take their troubles direct to the seat of the na- 
tional Government, a curious and interesting 
chapter in the history of the country, and a sig- 
nificant one. The illustrations are from contem- 
porary photographs and are highly amusing, 
although the book itself is very much in earnest. 
It conjures up visions of what might happen to- 
day if labor became dissatisfied — innumerable 
“motorcades” (a horrible word born in some 
newspaper office, and deserving sudden death) 
wending their way to Washington and leaving 
behind them stripped gasoline stations and hotdog 
stands, with an occasional honest bricklayer or 
plasterer flying along overhead in his newest 
sport-model airplane. 


Early Days in America 


M‘™ oF the most delightful books of recent 
years have dealt with the early days of 
various parts of this country, and there are two 
newer additions to the list that are especially 
attractive. One is Lyle Saxon’s Old Louisiana, 
with delightful illustrations by E. H. Suydam 
(Century, $5), the other Paul Wilstach’s Tide- 
water Virginia, which carries as a fully descrip- 
tive subtitle: ts Romantic Plantations, Mansions 
and the Celebrated Persons Who Gave it Glamour 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $5). Tidewater Virginia history 
begins in 1607 at Jamestown, and five of the first 
ten Presidents of the United States were born in 
the territory. Civilization reached a high state 
very early there, and it remains one of the most 
thoroughly interesting sections of the Old South. 
Mr. Saxon relies upon documents in his book, a 
large part of which is taken up with quotations 
from diaries and letters, depicting life as it was 
lived on Louisiana plantations, and while the 
book is only loosely put together, the material is 
excellent. Mr. Suydam’s illustrations reflect per- 
fectly the charm, grace and dignity of the fine old 
plantation houses, so many of which have dis- 
appeared, to the great loss of the country’s store 
of beauty, and the tradition of life for the sake of 
living, which last is pretty well absent from the 
present-day scene. More of these old houses are 
going month by month; this word is added so that 
if a rich philanthropist reads this department, he 
can get busy and save some of them. It seems 
unusually important, because so little contem- 
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The Quest for Certainty 


by JOHN DEWEY 





In a Special New Republic Edition 





“Dr. Dewey has spent a good part of his life seeking a new meaning 
for the old word Philosophy. And what is philosophy? Or, better, what 
has philosophy been? After years of intellectual experimentation Dewey 
hit upon a profound and ingenious phrase— THE Quest ror CERTAINTY. 
This seems to be what philosophy has been. As he reviewed the story 
of thinkers from the early Greek philosophers downward to our day he 
found that with few exceptions they were obsessed by a deep and primitive 
longing for security.” James Harvey Rosinson. 
Dewey accepts the challenge which modern science bas laid down. Philosophy is for bim not a 
retreat into other-worldly security, but an instrument by which men can control their destiny, 
and thereby win freedom in the world in which they live. 


“The most powerful and origi- 
nal of the philosophers of the 
present day. In philosophy he 
is recognized as a revolutionary 
pioneer. In education he is recog- 
nized as the most original thinker 
of his generation. In public af- 
fairs he is recognized as a liberal 
leader, one of the three or four 
men whose utterances command 
respect on every occasion... . 
Men use his ideas who have 
never heard of him. Rarely have 
a philosopher’s ideas entered into 
the field of action so rapidly.” 
C. Hartiey Gratran. 








A New Series 


By Joun Dewey 
On the general subject of 


The Lost Individual 
Coming soon in 


Tue New Repvs tic 


Our Offer 


Publication of THe Quest For 
Certainty in a_ special New 
Republic edition enables us to 
offer it in combination with the 
magazine for one year at the very 
attractive price of 


$6.50 
for both 


The New Republic’s edition is 
identical with that of the regular 
publisher except that it bears our 
imprint. It may be purchased only 
in connection with a subscription 


to The New Republic. 


The New Republic 


421 West 21st Street, New York City 





Tue Quest ror CERTAINTY was 
first read by Professor Dewey as 
lecturer on the Gifford Foundation 
at the University of Edinburgh, 
perhaps the most distinguished 
lectureship in the English-speaking 
world, last held by A. S. Edding- 
ton, whose lectures were published 
in the book, “The Nature of the 
Physical World.” Only two Ameri- 
cans have previously been invited 
to Edinburgh as Gifford Lecturers, 
Josiah Royce and William James. 


For the enclosed $6.50 please enter my subscription to The New 
Republic for one year and send me, postpaid, THe Quest ror CERTAINTY 


by John Dewey. 
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porary domestic architecture will ever deserve 
saving. Most of it will vanish, because of inferior 
construction, which is a cheerful thought. Wasb- 
ington Past and Present by Charles Moore, illus- 
trated also by Mr. Suydam (Century, $5), is simi- 
lar in format and general appearance to the Saxon 
volume, and gives a good account of our capital. 
The drawings are again excellent. 

Mrs. Willebrandt’s The Inside of Probibition 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), also has a good deal to 
say about the inside of Mrs. Willebrandt. The 
Landscaper is of the opinion that all excessively 
fair-minded persons, who got their impressions of 
the lady from reading the newspapers during the 
recent campaign, should read her book —al- 
though for his own part he could not. A glance at 
a few pages of Mrs. Willebrandt’s opinions about 
Prohibition make them seem about as uninterest- 
ing arfd valueless as the opinion of any one else on 
the subject, and certainly her apologia toward the 
back of the book does not clear her entirely of the 
charges of bigotry so often heard against her. In 
one place she quotes statistics to show how much 
liquor was consumed in this country before Pro- 
hibition, and asks if any one thinks we are still 
drinking as much. Well, who knows? There are 
no bootleggers’ statistics available. And is the 
success or failure of Prohibition to be judged en- 
tirely by the total consumption of liquor or is it 
not possible that there are a few other factors? 
But read the book if you think you can stand it. 


-Another -Attack on War 


C: Hartvey Gratran’s Why We Fought, already 
mentioned, is another Now-It-Can-Be-Told 
book about the dear old World War. Mr. Grattan 
has done a lot of digging in order to write a rea- 
sonably brief and popular account of the influ- 
ences that were brought to bear upon us to kick in 
and help the Allies. Perhaps there is not much 
that is new in the book, but it is well and suc- 
cinctly put together, and there are some interest- 
ing comments upon Allied propaganda in Amer- 
ica. For some odd reason, the breakdown of the 
Bryce report on atrocities has always seemed to 
the Landscaper one of the great tragedies of the 
conflict in that it discloses how even a mature 
man of intelligence and character may be taken in 
by clever propaganda, and led to lend it his sup- 
port. Mr. Grattan’s book is not even-tempered, 
but read alertly, it should help strengthen any- 
one’s pacifistic principles. 

Some of the recent novels fit very well into the 
American section of this Landscape; fiction is 
quite as satisfactory a commentary upon a civi- 
lization as any other form of writing. Mrs. Edith 
Wharton turns her attention to the New York 
literary scene of the moment in her new and quite 
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long novel, Hudson River Bracketed (Appleton, 
$2.50). The title is taken from the characteriza- 
tion of a certain type of architecture once popular 
along the Hudson, and while it is slightly cumber- 
some, it carries an amusing notion. There is less 
irony than is usual in Mrs. Wharton’s books, and 
the theme seems to this reviewer to have less real 
significance than is customary with this author, 
but all her books are well worth reading, and this 
one contains much shrewd comment. 


Life Among the ‘Roughnecks 
O’ AN entirely different type is Donald Clark’s 


story of a man who begins his career as a 
juvenile delinquent and eventually becomes a 
highly successful bootlegger. On his way up he 
drinks, fights, dopes and wenches, and his career 
is depicted with complete frankness. It works out 
into a really amazing study of the underworld of 
today, and one would think that its appeal would 
be as much to the sociologist and criminologist as 
to the lovers of lusty literature. It is brutal, direct, 
unsparing in physical detail, and sympathetic 
with its characters. The book is called Louis 
Beretti (Vanguard, $2.50), Louis being its hero. 
It is not for the easily shocked, but those who 
know that life in the Twentieth Century can still 
be as crude as it was in the Middle Ages will find 
the book worth reading, if not as a great piece of 
fiction at least as a carefully observed and hon- 
estly set down social document. 

Turning to a more remote corner of the world, 
there is Florence E. McClinchey’s remarkably 
fine story of life among the remnant of the once 
powerful Ojibways on a reservation in St. Mary’s 
River, Michigan, Foe Pete (Holt, $2.50), which 
shows the Indian in contact with the white, and 
coming off very badly in the struggle. Miss 
McClinchey has spent much time among the 
people she writes about; her story is wholly 
friendly toward the Indians, and some may find 
it slightly sentimental, but it is steadily interest- 
ing and accurate in detail. An Indian boy, whom 
we meet as a baby, and whose career we follow up to 
the time he goes away to acquire an education so 
that he can help his people, is the central figure of 
the book, which should have a wide appeal both 
because of the interest in the story itself and be- 
cause of the novelty of its setting. After a long 
season of neglect of the Indians as literary ma- 
terial, we have several novels on the subject just 
now at hand, and Miss McClinchey’s is one of 
the best. 


Dime Novels Live Again 
chapter in American history is 


N NOTHER 
covered in Edmund Pearson’s study of the 
American counterpart of “shilling shockers,” 
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which is called Dime Novels (Little, Brown, $3.50). 
It tells the story of the rise and decline of this type 
of reading matter in a most amusing fashion. Old 
Cap Collier, Nick Carter, Diamond Dick, Fred 
Fearnot, and scores of other heroes of the child- 
hood of most of us have their day in court, and the 
history of the Beadle library is recounted. As a 
devoted and consistent reader of Dime Novels, 
although they had come down to a nickel at the 
time, the Landscaper found Mr. Pearson’s book 
fascinating. The Landscaper’s literary tastes 
were formed largely upon such literature, includ- 
ing Tip-Top Weekly, the Liberty Boys of ’76, 
Jack Harkaway — Jack was more respectable 
than the rest — and some of the ones mentioned 
just above, especially Diamond Dick. This may 
explain a good many things; but the Landscaper 
read these books with keen pleasure, and still 
thinks of many of them as superior in imagina- 
tion and invention and story-telling to many that 
sell today for half of a five-dollar bill. Happily for 
those who missed these books, the John Day 
Company has just reprinted a famous specimen, 
Malaeska, the Indian Wife of a White Hunter, with 
an introduction by Frank P. O’Brien, and it may 
be bought for $2.50. The new edition is enter- 
tainingly presented. 


The Life of an Artist 


I" addition to the strictly American biographies 
already mentioned, there are a large number 
of important books in this field available at 
present, one of the most interesting and important 
of the lot The Life and Letters of Foseph Pennell by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell (Little, Brown, two 
volumes, $10), handsomely illustrated books that 
recount fully and freely the stormy life of a great 
illustrator, who left behind him an enormous 
amount of good work, and also the memories of 
many a bitter controversy. 

There was in Joseph Pennell more than one 
man’s share of righteous indignation; it kept him 
at the boiling point most of his life. It is a quality 
that is strikingly lacking from present-day Ameri- 
can life. No one ever seems to be really angry 
about anything, although the Lord knows there 
are always plenty of things to be angry about. 
We could do with more of it; the Landscaper 
dreams at times of Jiving to see the day when the 
erection of an indecently ugly skyscraper in New 
York will be the cause of a mass meeting and 
threats of a rope for the architect. . . . Joseph 
Pennell might not have taken part in any such 
outburst, but he would have been found leading 
the battle against ugliness wherever it reared its 
head and doing a fine, brave job of single-handed 
combat. 

Mrs. Pennell has not tried to explain the idio- 


syncrasies of her husband, nor to cover them up 
in any way. Her book is frank, and includes many 
letters that a less-intelligent biographer might 
have been tempted for one reason or another to 
leave out. A splendid portrait emerges from the 
two volumes, done with tenderness and under- 
standing, but with surprising objectivity as well. 
The outlines of the Pennell career are too well 
known to need repeating here; suffice it to say 
that his was by all odds one of the fullest and 
richest lives ever lived by an American artist, and 
Mrs. Pennell has set down an excellent account of 
it. There was something significant and rather 
touching about his return to America in his last 
days, an America for which he expressed a pro- 
found distaste in truly Pennellesque terms, but it 
is to be remembered that he said the view of 
lower New York from the windows of his Brook- 
lyn apartment was the most beautiful thing in 
the world. An admirable biography, added to in 
interest by the many Pennell letters, like no 
other letters ever written, in all probability. 
Casanova finds an understanding and scholarly 
interpreter in S. Guy Endore, whose Casanova, 
His Known and Unknown Life (John Day, $5), is a 
fine piece of work, both from the point of view of 
research and of writing. It is the first real biog- 
raphy of Casanova, and a book full of interest for 
even the most casual reader, as few people in the 
world have ever lived so excitingly as the Cheva- 
lier de Seingalt. There is no undue dwelling upon 
his amorous adventures in Mr. Endore’s book, 
neither is there any neglect of the Don Juan 
phase of his exciting career. This is one of the half 
dozen or more outstanding biographies of the late 
autumn, and it brings to public attention the 
work of a highly promising young author, who 
has hitherto been known only as a translator. 


cA Shelfful of Bugraphy 

MONG other important recent biographies are 
A Hilaire Belloc’s Richelieu (Lippincott, $5), 
handsomely illustrated, and well supplied with 
maps; Foch: A Biography by Major General Sir 
George Aston, K.C.B. (Macmillan, $5), the offi- 
cial life of the French generalissimo, written by 
one of his close friends; For the Defence: The Life 
of Sir Edward Marshall Hall by Edward Majori- 
banks, with an introduction by Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Birkenhead (Macmillan, $5), which is the 
life-story of England’s famous criminal lawyer, 
and which should delight the souls of all amateur 
criminologists, as well as all lawyers and almost 
any one else who cares for excitement; Frangois 
Rabelais: Man of the Renaissance by Samuel 
Putnam (Cape and Smith, $5), an excellent study 
of Rabelais by his most recent translator — it is 
truly extraordinary how much interest there has 











been in Rabelais during the past twelve-month, 
and one might almost deduce something hopeful 
from it— The Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte, 
translated by Elizabeth Abbott, and with an 
introduction by Arthur Livingston (Lippincott, 
$5), which is the story of a poet, adventurer, 
librettist to Mozart, founder of Italian opera in 
the United States, and at long last, first professor 
of Italian at Columbia College. This volume 
belongs in the group of books about America, as 
Da Ponte spent much time here and had many 
adventures. 

Beatrice Curtis Brown has done an excellent 
piece of work in 4/as, Queen Anne (Bobbs Merrill, 
$4), taking a dull woman and making her and her 
period in English history vivid with life. Another 
unusually important English biography is Lord 
Landsdowne by Lord Newton, P.C. (Macmillan, 
$8.50), the story of a man who was a Marquis at 
twenty-one, who was Governor General of 
Canada, Viceroy of India, the head of the British 
War Department during the Boer War, and who 
will be remembered by this generation for his part 
in the famous Peace Letter of 1917, for which he 
was severely attacked. His life was full of stirring 
incident. The Hon. Clive Bingham has told 
succinctly the stories of all the English Kings from 
1066 to 1901 in The Kings of England (Dutton, 
$6), closing his book with Queen Victoria. This is 
a fattish volume of English history that is unusu- 
ally easy reading. 

Edward A. Westermarck, the renowned an- 
thropologist, has written an informal autobiogra- 
phy in Memories of My Life (Macaulay, $3.50), 
Westermarck being just one more man who 
started life under a heavy burden of physical 
handicaps and came through to something like 
greatness. Edward Wagenknecht’s The Man 
Charles Dickens (Houghton Mifflin, $4), is a 
study of Dickens’s work as a reflection of the au- 
thor, and a successful attempt to do a portrait of 
an author as a human being. 


Bolitho in Twelve Portraits 


Lso in this category belongs William Bol- 
A itho’s Twelve Against the Gods (Simon and 
Schuster, $4), a round dozen of brilliant studies by 
an English essayist and journalist, who writes 
well and thinks well. His gallery contains sketches 
of Alexander the Great, Columbus, Mahomet, 
Lola Montez, Cagliostro and Seraphina, Charles 
XII, Napoleon, Catiline, Napoleon III, Isadora 
Duncan, and Woodrow Wilson. As to recent 
autobiography, The Story of San Michele by Dr. 
Axel Munthe has had an interesting history. It is 
published by Dutton at $3.75, and was first im- 
ported in a small sheet edition from England, the 
supposition being that while it was a fine book 
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there would be a relatively small American audi- 
ence for it. It has made its way steadily, however, 
largely by word of mouth introduction, and has 
now been set up and printed here. Dr. Munthe is 
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very famous in Europe and he tells the story of ns 
an interesting life easily and informally, but , 
delightfully. A psychological study of Luther is P : 
offered in Martin Luther: A Destiny (Dutton, § ? 
$3.75), translated by Roberts Tapley. y, 

Then there is Ford Madox Ford’s story of his 
life, No Enemy (Macaulay, $2.50), told in a . 
consciously literary manner, but an excellent a 
piece of writing, as anything from Ford’s pen is (H 
likely to be. Two characters, representing two Th 
sides of Ford’s personality, Gringoire, man of im- af 
pulse, and Compiler, man of reflection, are the on 
central figures in the story, which covers much of soe 
the author’s long life in England and France, and on 
which has a great deal about the War in it, a war pre 
which Ford saw as an officer in the British Army, - 
where he was wounded, and about which he has Ro 
written his greatest novel, the Tietjens tetralogy. $3 
The Landscaper supposes that everyone who the 
reads much, and professionally, has his very aga 
particular favorites, and he goes on to admit that per 
Ford is one of his own pets. Ford knows how to ary 
write, and good craftsmen are far too rare to be @ 47,, 
ignored or overlooked. Lif 
7 edit 
Clemenceau on Li fe cme 
HAT Georges Clemenceau, who has reached & jg ; 
the end of the dream as these words are fH and 
written, thought about life is contained in two HH ize 
large volumes called Jn the Evening of My Life 
(Houghton Mifflin, $12.50), and what the Tiger of Sor 
France thought will not do to read at any Sunday w 
School Association meetings. Clemenceau was an I r 
arch-realist. He did not believe in God, immor- § Coy 
tality, or the freedom of will; he thought that life B stor 
was a rather trivial incident, and man a beast that § has 
perishes. He did not deplore this state of affairs B from 
in the least, but looked upon it as a healthy § anq 
challenge to our courage, and a matter for re- The 
joicing, which shows just how unusual a person § her 
we are dealing with. These volumes might be §  enoy 
called spiritual autobiography; they are for the Bread, 
reading of the thoughtful and are not likely to and | 
make many best-seller lists in America. intim 
Two more biographies remain to be mentioned. § yyy. 
One is Moussia: The Life and Death of Marit@ Bag, 
Bashkirtseff by Alberic Cahuet, the other Tle to m 
Life and Surprising Adventures of Daniel Defoe by throy 
Paul Dottin. Both are published by Macaulay. Dr 
The former is the first biography to be written whic} 
about the curious Russian girl whose journals p,;7. 
have become a classic, and has been hailed inf of hig 
France as a fascinating contribution to the study #7, , 






of feminine genius; the latter is a new interpreta- 
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tion of the author of Robinson Crusoe, done by a 
Frenchman, who makes the most of an excitingly 
diverse career. M. Dottin gives Defoe credit for 
introducing the daily column into newspapers, 
among other things. The book contains a com- 
plete bibliography, which includes scores of 
pamphlets published anonymously. 


All about Thomas -A. Edison 


Other biographies of the autumn season not 
yet mentioned here include an authorized biog- 
raphy of Thomas A. Edison in two volumes 
(Harper, $10), written by Frank Lewis Dyer and 
Thomas Comefor Martin, with the collaboration 
of William Henry Meadowcroft, Mr. Edison’s 
secretary. Mr. Meadowcroft’s codperation makes 
it certain that the book contains everything of any 
consequence about the life of America’s greatest 
practical scientist, and gives it an enduring value. 
Louise Schultz Boas’s 4 Great Rich Man: The 
Romance of Sir Walter Scott (Longmans, Green, 
$3.50) is a fairly short and easy to read story of 
the career of a great writer of romances, done 
against a sufficiently detailed background of the 
period, with publishers, reviewers, and other liter- 
ary men as important figures in the drama. 
Houghton Mifflin have just reissued Amy Lowell’s 
Life of Fobn Keats in a one-volume thin paper 
edition at $5; the sale of the two-volume edition 
reached amazing figures for a work of this sort. It 
is, of course, a priceless book for lovers of Keats, 
and the cheap edition is well made and handy in 
size despite the great number of pages it contains. 


Some Entertaining Memoirs 


I" THE field of memoirs one of the outstanding 
recent books is Life’s Ebb and Flow by Frances, 
Countess of Warwick (Morrow, $5), the life- 
story of a member of the British aristocracy who 
has known nearly everyone of any importance 
from the days of Disraeli down to the present, 
and who gossips entertainingly about them all. 
The Countess announces in a brief foreword that 
her memoirs have been censored, but there is 
enough left to gratify the curiosity of most 
readers. Disraeli took her to see Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry in Romeo and Fuliet, she was an 
intimate friend of Queen Victoria, and of Edward 
VII. She knew W. T. Stead, Gladstone, Salisbury, 
Balfour, W. H. Hudson and Sir Harry Johnston, 
to mention only a few of the notables who swarm 
through her lively pages. 

Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, author of a novel 
which came very near winning a recent Pulitzer 
Prize, has written a chatty and informal account 
of his life in Four Square: The Story of a Fourfold 
Life (Macmillan, $2.50), in which he tells of his 
experiences in the law courts, as a physician, as a 


teacher, and as a minister. The name of his novel 
was Victim and Victor, and he is also the author 
of Fear: The Autobiography of Fames Edwards. 


Plenty of War Books 


TT Wak still seems to hold the centre of the 
stage in recent fiction, although public inter- 
est in the subject is undoubtedly on the ebb. One 
of the best of all the war stories has just appeared, 
and it would be a pity if a change of direction in 
public taste caused it to be overlooked. This is 
Radion Markowits’s Siberian Garrison (Liveright, 
$2.50), which begins well before the war and 
continues until a long time after the Armistice, 
when Austrian and German prisoners were still 
held by the Russians. The picture of garrison life 
is especially good; the book is long, and in places 
rather dull, but as a whole, it is high up among 
the stories that have tried to tell the world what 
really happens in times of war. Combed Out by 
F. A. Voight (Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial Press, 
$2.00), is a straight out plea for pacifism by the 
Manchester Guardian’s staff man in the World 
War, and a good piece of writing as well. 4// Else 
is Folly by Peregrine Acland (Coward-McCann, 
$2.50) is the story of a line officer in a Canadian 
outfit of kilted soldiers, and is by all odds one of 
the best stories yet done about an outfit fighting 
under the standard of the British Empire. A 
revived war book is Bourru, Soldier of France, by 
Jean des Vignes Rouges (Dutton, $2.50), with an 
introduction by Coley Taylor, which is a friendly 
and somewhat sentimental attempt to depict 
poilus in action. It was written about the same time 
as Barbusse’s Under Fire, and was one of the first 
books to suggest, even mildly, that modern war 
was not all dress parades and medal-collecting. 

Henry Williamson, another ex-soldier who is 
now a pacifist, tells of a visit to old battlefields 
in The Wet Flanders Plain (Dutton, $2.50), and 
of the complete disillusionment of such a journey. 
Mr. Williamson writes well, as those who know 
his novels and nature books will recall, and his 
short volume is a decidedly moving plea for uni- 
versal brotherhood. Dutton has also published 
German Student War Letters, which have been 
translated and arranged from the original edition 
by Philip Witkop and A. F. Wedd. The price of 
the book is $3. All the men whose letters are 
quoted are now dead. There are also some good 
war stories and many excellent drawings in 
Marines and Others by Captain John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. (Scribner, $3). 


Other Interesting Novels 


MONG other outstanding recent works of 
A fiction are a translation of Eduardo Zama- 
cois’s Roots (Viking, $2.50), a story of the stark 
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plateau of old Castile by one of Spain’s best living 
novelists; Brothers and Sisters by 1. Compton- 
Burnett (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), a very curious 
first novel, told largely in conversations, and writ- 
ten by a woman; Hill of Destiny by Jean Giono, 
winner of the Prix Brentano in France, and con- 
cerning itself with French peasant life; and Red 
Willows by Constance Lindsay Skinner (Coward- 
McCann, $2.50), a story of life in the cosmopoli- 
tan and pioneer days of British Columbia, with a 
carefully done background. Among important 
literary experiments of recent months, Lynd 
Ward’s novel in woodcuts, God’s Man (Cape 
and Smith, $3) is one of the most entertaining. 
Mr. Ward had dispensed with words, except to 
indicate the divisions of his story, a tale he man- 
ages to make fairly clear, although it is a little 
obscure in spots because of the symbolism. Some 
of the woodcuts are lovely. The sheer physical 
labor attached to doing this number of wood- 
blocks will probably keep down the production of 
such wordless novels, which will be cause for 
regret to many of us reviewers, I am sure. 


Farce Out of Russia 


NOVEL out of Soviet Russia called The Em- 

bezzlers and written by Valentine Kataev 
(Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial Press, $2.50) is a 
recent choice of one of the book clubs, and is of 
interest to this country for a variety of reasons. 
It is a satirical farce, built around a theft on the 
part of employees in the office of a Soviet trust, 
and it spoofs certain phases of the Soviet system 
with astonishing freedom. Aside from this fact, 
the story is told with a rollicking humor that 
makes it delightful reading; it has been compared 
with Gogol’s Dead Sou/s in spirit, and since the 
comparison is not inept, this should be recom- 
mendation enough to anyone who knows the 
older masterpiece. The author has done what is 
on the surface a gay extravaganza, but under- 
neath there is truth; as Stephen Graham says, 
a reading of the book gives one new hope for 
Russia, for its laughter is tonic and sanita- 
tive. 

Zona Gale’s most recent novel, Borgia (Knopf, 
$2.50), is a curious study of an egocentric girl, 
who finally finds saner vision through love. It 
is another of Miss Gale’s explorations of the supra- 
conscious, and has a vague and twilight quality 
that will lessen its appeal to most novel readers. 
Miss Gale dissects her beautiful self-worshipper 
completely and thoroughly, and there is often a 
movingly poetic quality to the writing, but it 
appears to lack something of substantiality, and 
it suffers, too, from an artificial stressing of the 
thesis. 

Anne Parrish’s latest novel, The Methodist 


Faun (Harper, $2.50), appears to the Land- 
scaper to be the best thing she has done since her 
first book The Perennial Bachelor, her later work 
being marred by an excess of cleverness and more 
particularly by a seeming detestation for her 
characters. The new book tells the story of a mis- 
understood boy in a conventional setting, and 
toward the end it contains some genuinely good 
writing, with little of the tinsel effect that has 
marked so much of this author’s work. This is a 
minor novel, but a satisfactory one and it gives 
one heart for the future of its author. 


cA Good Swinnerton 


ie Swinnerton’s Sketch of a Sinner 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), is much better 
than some of Mr. Swinnerton’s more recent work. 
It tells the story of the wife of a London shop- 
keeper, married to an old man, and it chronicles 
middle-class life in the more dingy part of London 
with what appears to be absolute fidelity, and 
certainly with a great deal of artistry. The book 
ends in tragedy, but it has sprightly pages, and 
is not so somber as some of the author’s other 
work. It is written with detachment, but not 
without sympathy, and it may be safely recom- 
mended to those readers who liked The Elder 
Sister and who still remember agreeably the earlier 
novels Nocturne and Coquette. 

M. P. Shiel, who was an undiscovered author 
for so many years, seems to be coming into his 
own both in England and America. His How 
the Old Woman Got Home attracted a great deal 
of attention here, and Dr. Krasinski’s Secret 
(Vanguard, $2.50) is another mystery tale that 
is guaranteed to bring chills and fever. Hanns 
Heinz Ewers, the author of Tbe Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice, gives us another tale of dark doings in 
Alraune (John Day, $5), which, like its predeces- 
sor has the advantage of illustrations by Mahlon 
Blaine. Alraune is a female being artificially 
created, who is destined to bring trouble to 
everyone near her, and there are many ancient 
superstitions about the fabled mandrake woven 
into this strange tale. It will appeal to lovers of 
the exotic, who might read along with it an im- 
portant addition to recent books about vampires, 
witches, and other strange creatures, Montague 
Summers’s The Vampire in Europe (Dutton, $5). 
Dr. Summers is the author of The Vampire: His 
Kith and Kin, and the new volume is full of 
pleasantly grewsome yarns of other days. 


cAbout a ~Modern Saint 


L. CampseELu’s new novel is called The 
Miracle of Peille (Dutton, $2.50), and it tells 

* thestory of a modern saint in a little Provencal 
town. Mr. Campbell begs no one’s pardon for the 
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saint’s miracles, and the straightforward manner 
of the narrative makes the tale seem curiously 
real and possible. Mostly when angels and saints 
and other heavenly visitors get into modern 
novels, there is a strong wind of irony blowing, 
but not so in The Miracle of Peille, which has a 
simple charm. It is an altogether different kind 
of book from Face Value, although the underlying 
philosophy of both is not unlike. William Faulk- 
ner’s new novel, The Sound and the Fury (Cape 
and Smith, $2.50), is the story of the disintegra- 
tion of a Southern family, and takes its title from 
the fact that a part of it is told by an idiot. It is 
a difficult book to read, and the subject is un- 
likely to attract those readers who look for en- 
tertainment from their novels, but it has power, 
and it makes much fiction seem utterly trashy 
because of the triviality of its aims. In some 
quarters, the book has been rather extravagantly 
praised, but this does not alter the fact that 
readers with literary curiosity will find it worth 
an evening. It makes one more curious than 
ever about the future of its author, whose very 
first novel, So/dier’s Pay, was a remarkable effort. 
Ruth Suckow’s latest piece of fiction is Cora 
(Knopf, $2.50), another “family” novel, in 
which Miss Suckow has displayed a maturity of 
talent that makes one quite confident of first- 
rate work from her in future. While she clings to 
the essential material of her first novel, Country 
People, she has broadened and deepened, and in 
Cora she has a well-observed, carefully done 
character who touches the reader’s sympathy 
and lives in the reader’s memory. Cora is the 
daughter of a German immigrant family, who 
wins her way free and into economic independence, 
only to be trapped into marriage with a wastrel. 
She is deserted when her husband finds there is a 
baby coming, and has to start over again. Miss 
Suckow writes better than she once did, and she 
has lost none of her essential honesty of purpose, 
which gave even her earliest work distinction. 


An Adolescent Love Story 


N APPEALING love story of adolescence is 
A Vernon Bartlett’s short novel, Calf Love 
(Lippincott, $2.50), which was highly praised in 
England last spring, and which tells the story of 
an English boy’s visit to Germany for his educa- 
tion. There he falls in love with a German girl in 
the home where he is staying and is bitterly dis- 
appointed in his affections. There is a curiously 
moving adventure for him on his way home, when 
he meets an older woman who wishes to be kind 
to him. The fevers and the frets of youth are 
admirably portrayed in Mr. Bartlett’s unusually 
well written novel, which deserved the critical 
acclaim it won across the ocean. An American 


first novel of interest is Gilbert Seldes’s The 
Wings of the Eagle (Little, Brown, $2.50). It is 
the first piece of long fiction by a distinguished 
critic, and is set in a farming village at the time 
of the Spanish-American War. Essentially, it is 
the story of an unmarried couple who are very 
much in love. The jacket promises that Mr. 
Seldes is writing other novels, which is interesting, 
particularly as his first effort is only partly success- 
ful, and does not disclose any particular mastery 
of the medium of expression. A young American 
writer, Edward L. McKenna, whose very hard- 
boiled first novel Hardware attracted a good deal 
of attention, has written the story of a prize- 
fighter in the Nineties in Bruiser (McBride, $2.50), 
which has a lot of direct strength and punch, but 
which is not so good a book as its predecessor. 

A recent importation, Walther von Hollander’s 
Fever House (Macaulay, $2.50) attempts to put 
into a novel the frenzy of life in a typical Berlin 
apartment house. What goes on there is horrible, 
but hardly exaggerated, and it has all been set 
down with apparent faithfulness. As a relief from 
this sort of literature which, to be sure, has its 
place, one might suggest Cats in the Isle of Man by 
Daisy Fellowes (Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial 
Press, $2.50), which is an exposé of the ultra- 
fashionable set of which its author is a distin- 
guished member. It is a witty book, and should 
bring entertainment to very nearly any sort of 
reader, although its strongest appeal will be to 
those who call themselves sophisticated. 


Various Views of the World 


NUMBER of new books are available dealing 
A with various parts of the world in an inter- 
esting manner, one of the best Sisley Huddleston’s 
Europe in Zig-Zags (Lippincott, $5), which covers 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, and 
so on, and does it charmingly. The Landscaper 
tested the book by reading the part of it relating 
to Spain, which is a very difficult country for the 
casual traveller to understand, and could not find 
that Mr. Huddleston had tumbled into any of the 
familiar misconceptions. His book is chatty, full 
of interesting personalities and altogether pleasant 
reading. Rom Landau’s Pilsudski and Poland 
(Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial Press, $5), is 
a valuable account of the new Poland and its 
prospective part in the future European drama; 
Gustav Amann’s The Legacy of Sun Yatsen 
(Carrier, $3.75) is another book on the Chinese 
Revolution, giving the greater part of the story of 
modern China, and containing many studies of 
the leaders in. present-day affairs; Palestine Today 
and Tomorrow by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
(Macmillan, $2.50) is a useful short volume about 
existing conditions in Palestine. 
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Greater Prosperity through 
Foreign Trade 


By James A. FARRELL 
President, United States Steel Corporation 


O ISSUE is of more vital im- 
portance to the welfare of 


American industrial enter- 
prise and labor than the stimula- 
tion of our commerce abroad. It is a 
recognized fact that extensive trade 
overseas tends to stabilize industry 
by insuring to manufacturers and 
producers a larger sphere of activity. 
Our foreign trade annually becomes 
more impressive as a balance wheel 
to our domestic enterprise. 

It is in the interest alike of the 
workman and of his employer that 
there should be steady sale abroad of 
our industrial products. The foreign 
business of many corporations is an 
important item, and a factor which 
contributes to a fuller operating of 
their plants. 

A great commercial nation must 
have a wide horizon and a liberal 
conception of the elements that enter 
into foreign trade. The prosperity of 
our farms, our mines and our fac- 
tories will be found to be inseparable 


from the productiveness of other na- 
tions, whether they be in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, South America or Europe. 
Increased industrial and commercial 
activity among any people means in 
the end an increase of their pur- 
chasing power, and the possibility of 
a larger market among them for our 
own products. 


6 five or six great industrial 
nations of the world which are 
our chief competitors in the so-called 
neutral markets are also steadily the 
heaviest purchasers from us, and 
they buy both manufactured and 
crude products. It is not merely raw 
material that we sell them. 

Fifteen years ago a small group of 
American manufacturers were regu- 
larly devoting part of their produc- 
tion to foreign trade. Most of our 
manufacturers, if they exported at 
all, were simply dumping an occa- 
sional surplus wherever they could 
sell it and for whatever they might 
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get. Today many thousands of them 
are cultivating foreign markets as 
earnestly as they seek to expand 
their sales at home. They have 
learned the fundamental economic 
truths that one sale has precisely the 
same effect as another upon the dis- 
tribution of output; that it is the sale 
which counts, not the locality where 
it is made; that substantially all the 
output must be sold if the whole en- 
terprise is to show any profit; that 
the prosperity of the foreign distrib- 
utor is the chief factor in continu- 
ing and expanding sales, and that 
“dumping” is the very antithesis of 
sound and growing business. The 
doctrine of caveat emptor has dis- 
appeared from standard American 
foreign trade practice. 


| ater years ago American trade 
practice was a standing jest 
among our foreign competitors. To- 
day it is their despair. Then it was 
true that we neither knew nor cared 
about foreign trade, except among 
the small group of export merchants 
who have always been distinguished 
by their trading skill. But through 
the efforts of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and other organiza- 
tions, there have been stimulated a 
spread of interest and an intensity of 
study which have produced gratifying 
results. Americans have found that 
successful merchandizing is both a 
science and an art, and in every 
State producers and traders are striv- 
ing to learn both. That is the secret 
of the advance that American trade 
with the rest of the world has made 
in the last decade. But it is a secret 
still hidden from some of our forei 

competitors who send their commis- 
sions and investigating committees 


to this country to seek the reason for 
our trade growth, only to devote 
themselves almost exclusively to our 
methods of production alone. True, 
excellence in production is always of 
first class importance, but of what 
avail will it be without corresponding 
excellence in merchandizing? 

It is along such lines of investi- 
gation as indicated that a large part 
of the secret of our advance in for- 
eign trade will be found. Hard work 
has been done on every phase of the 
problem, and, as usual, it has pro- 
duced results. Hard work, I have 
found, is in fact the best general aid 
when difficulties are encountered. 
That certainly helps to explain why, 
in the last fifteen years, our com- 
merce with other nations has more 
than doubled, despite the interrup- 
tion of the war. That helps to make 
clear why our exports for 1929 were 
about five billion dollars, and why 
our imports of materials for industry 
in the last quarter were 25 per cent 
greater than in the same period of 
1928. 


l’ IT is not the major factor, it at 
least has a strong bearing upon 
the growth of our trade with Latin 
America. Today we are the chief 
supplier of each of the twenty-one 
American republics south of the Rio 
Grande. That surely explains in part 
why we are selling more of our 
products in South America than 
Great Britain, France and Germany 
combined. And it helps to an under- 
standing of our feeling that the de- 
velopments of the past carry with 
them an important promise for the 
future. 

For more than a hundred years 
prior to 1914 the United States had 
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been devoting its energy and its 
effort to development of its own re- 
sources and markets. The home mar- 
ket filled the eye and the brain of the 
country, and public policy was 
formed upon that consideration. But 
by the early part of the Twentieth 
Century the United States had 
reached the stage of industrial de- 
velopment that necessitated a change 
in the direction of thought of its peo- 
ple and in the activities of its enter- 
prise. The time had come, of which 
Alexander Hamilton had dreamed, 
when the producers of the nation 
proved their capacity by turning out 
more than the normal consumption 
which our people required. It was the 
time when, under a policy of wisdom 
and prudence, we must turn again 
to the sea and expand our trade with 
other lands and other peoples. 


HIs was a subject and a situation 
“T ehat needed to be brought home 
to the American people. There were 
several organizations which were 
interested, among them the Asiatic 
Association, the Pan-American So- 
ciety and the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association. These 
and some others joined in calling a 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 
which was held in Washington in 
May, 1914. More than four hundred 
leaders of different factors of pro- 
duction, from all over the country, 
attended. As a result of the discus- 
sions it was determined to form a 
permanent organization to carry on 
the nation-wide work of foreign trade 
promotion, including the holding of 
an annual national convention de- 
voted wholly to consideration of for- 
eign trade matters. 
Thus the National Foreign Trade 


Council came into being. North, 
South, East and West are repre- 
sented in its membership, and every 
factor of international trade, agri- 
culture, commerce, finance, industry 
and transportation, both land and 
water. Its members are leaders of 
business and enterprise not only in 
their localities but throughout the 
nation. They have joined in render- 
ing a disinterested national public 
service, with no return to themselves 
except such as may indirectly come 
from any benefit accruing to the 
general enterprise of the country, in 
which they would have the same 
share as any other citizen. They 
maintain a staff which studies the 
economics of international trade, and 
watches the situation of commerce 
throughout the world. Once a year 
the leaders gather for discussion of 
world conditions at the annual meet- 
ing of the Council, and once a year 
they assemble with two to three 
thousand other foreign traders, in all 
lines of activity, for public discussion 
at the annual national convention. 


HIPPING, education and foreign 
trade all have found effective 
voices through the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Through all the tur- 
bulent years of war and reconstruc- 
tion which followed immediately 
upon its organization the Council 
has maintained that the best inter- 
ests of the nation demand the 
development of a merchant marine 
under private ownership and opera- 
tion. Similarly it has encouraged and 
promoted in every way the educa- 
tional training of young men for 
foreign service. And in many ways it 
has contributed to the extension of 
foreign trade understanding among 
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the people, and the improvement of 
merchandizing practice among our 
producers and traders. 

From the very first the Council has 
striven to arouse the interest of 
smaller manufacturers and producers 
in overseas trade, and to improve 
their facilities for engaging in it and 
carrying it on. The development of 
wise, prudent national policy regard- 
ing international commerce is the 
chief object of the Council. 


HEN it was formed, in 1914, 

there was very little if any 
American literature of foreign trade. 
Council publications on shipping, 
trade opportunities and similar sub- 
jects formed practically the first 
American work of general applica- 
tion. Now there are probably three 
thousand titles in a complete bibliog- 
raphy of American foreign trade 
literature, with a wide range of 
volumes, of the highest authority on 
every phase of that fascinating and 
complicated business. On a vast scale 
public education in the simple eco- 
nomics of trade has been carried on, 
with the result that today millions of 
Americans in every part of the coun- 
try understand the relationship of a 
sustained international commerce to 
the maintenance of their own daily 
welfare where, before, few compre- 
hended its possibilities. 

Throughout these fifteen years the 
Council members have maintained 
unflagging interest in this tremen- 
dously important work. Chief among 
the agencies employed by the Council 
has been the annual national con- 
vention, which many members of the 
Council always attend and to which 
they give the practical benefit of 
their personal direction. The pro- 
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ceedings of these conventions con- 
stitute in themselves a library of 
authoritative information upon con- 
ditions and practice all around the 
globe. 

There has been, of course, very 
wide codperation. It is by no means 
meant to imply that it is all due to 
the National Foreign Trade Council. 
Scores of other organizations, large 
and small, scattered all over the 
United States, have had their 
share. 

Merchant shipping and the edu- 
cational training of young men for 
foreign service are only two phases 
of foreign trade promotion. There are 
numerous others, such as _ inter- 
national finance, foreign loans, for- 
eign investment, credits, advertising, 
packing, documentation and the 
whole range of technique. 


MERICA’S future is on the sea and 
it hears the call of genius and 
initiative. Aided by wise legislation 
— not such as to provoke reprisals, 
but rather such as to render the 
enterprise competitive — our ships 
again will be seen in ports that have 
forgotten them. 

The production of ocean trans- 
portation, especially in foreign trade, 
can not escape the operation of the 
fundamental law that production is 
always a question of profit. Private 
enterprise will not invest its money 
in the shipping business unless there 
is reasonable assurance that it will 
be permitted to operate at a reason- 
able profit. 

In its initial stages the problem is 
one of international codperation and 
stability of rates, rather than of in- 
ternational competition. Recogniz- 
ing our higher costs of operation, if 
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in other respects we are able to meet 
the competition of the world upon 
— terms — especially with types 
of ships comparable with those of our 
competitors and with experience in 
long voyage trades — the relatively 
high wages of American officers, 
engineers and seamen sufficient in 
numbers to operate economically and 
with safety, will not prove a serious 
handicap. 

Nothing is more certain than that 
the building of ships, and the em- 
ployment of ships in ocean naviga- 
tion, must be definitely reinstated 
among our great industries if this 
Republic is to hold the place it has 
won for itself in the world. 


— greatest subsidy our ships 
could have would be the support 
of the American people. The greatest 
handicap under which they labor is 
the lack of such support. Americans 
should always have a partiality for 
the use of their own vessels upon 
terms of equal consideration. Other 
nations have developed this spirit of 
codperation in a high degree and 
much of their success is attributable 
thereto. 

The future of the American mer- 
chant marine must depend upon the 
attractiveness which it offers to the 
employment of private capital and 
the application of private enterprise. 
The steamship business is one re- 
quiring special and exceptional apti- 
tudes. The men engaged in it have 
to match wits against the keenest in 
the world; have to be prompt in 
decision, resourceful, expedient and 

in the calculation of prob- 
abilities. 

These are qualities not usually 
forthcoming when a government 


assumes the functions of private en- 
terprise. They represent, in fact, 
aptitudes which government service 
seems to deaden, for the simple 
reason that they are foreign to the 
demands of official routine, and con- 
trary to the dictates of departmental 
usage. 

Those who are interested in the 
development of foreign trade are per- 
forming a great work in the advance- 
ment of peace and civilization. The 
good-will established through better 
acquaintance with foreign customs 
and satisfactory methods of dealing 
must not only prove of benefit to the 
individuals and firms interested, but 
redound also to the prestige of our 
country. The welfare of our foreign 
trade should be a matter of concern 
to every citizen whether or not he be 
engaged in exporting or importing. 


—e distinction between domestic 
and foreign trade is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Noenterprise large enough 
to be called national can stop short 
at the boundaries of the Republic. 
The commerce which will stand 
the test of time must rest upon a fair 
exchange of values. Acting upon that 
principle, our rightful share of the 
world’s trade will be that to which 
our material resources, developed by 
our enterprise and skill, entitle us. 
If we need American ships and 
American banks for our foreign 
trade, our need for an army of trained 
salesmen and employees is more 
acute. Following academic educa- 
tion it is, of course, necessary to have 
practical training. If a man doesn’t 
know his product he is lost, even if 
he can write as many volumes as Sir 
Walter Scott. The first necessity for 
a young man engaged in foreign 
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trade is a knowledge of the particular 
business in which he is employed. 
Nothing can take the place of this, 
for mistakes can be made in every 
language and in every land. 


HE development of communica- 
"on and transportation in the 
last few decades has given birth to a 
new world. The isolation of peoples 
is ended, and the isolation of in- 
dividuals is rapidly becoming less 
possible. 

There is room enough for all, be- 
cause in countries still bare of the 
appliances of modern civilization the 
process of equipment is cumulative. 
New facilities of transportation, pro- 
duction or public convenience not 
only create a demand for more, but 
help to create the wealth needed to 
pay for them. 

The creation of conditions, hither- 
to nonexistent, of equal opportu- 
nity for international commerce and 
industrial enterprise, should so 
quicken the world’s demand for 
manufactured products as to insure 
a long period of industrial prosperity. 
With the small nations relieved from 
fear of their more powerful neigh- 
bors, and with every country free to 
follow its natural development along 


the line of least resistance, there will 
be such an increase of the world’s 
wealth as will go far to compensate 
for the appalling destruction of the 
war. 

The American people realize that 
the poverty of Europe or of any 
other part of the world, can not con- 
tribute to our welfare, and that the 
misfortune of our commercial and 
industrial rivals can not promote the 
prosperity of our foreign trade. 

Reasonable prices tend to extend 
commerce, maintain production, 
lessen costs and increase consump- 
tion at home and abroad. National 
trade is the basis of national liveli- 
hood. We are reaching the stage of 
expanded interest and participation 
which tends to diminish the risk of 
the whole because of its widened 
distribution. 


VW: HAVE seized unfairly the 


commerce of no people. We 
have taken no mean advantage of the 
extremity of others. Our entrance 
into new fields of business enterprise 
abroad has been of signal benefit not 
only to ourselves, but also to the 
countries where our investments 
have been made and with which our 
commerce is carried on. 


——) 

















An Actress Appeals to Her 
Audience 





By Jane Cow L 


HEN an actor contracts to 
appear upon the stage, he 
contracts not only to be a 


paid employee of the producer who 
engages him, but to become a serv- 
ant of the public as well. Of what 
does this service consist? 

First, to absorb his réle, and if he 
is a laborer worthy of his hire, to put 
his finest judgment, feeling, creative 
and interpretive faculties to work, 
inducing an atmosphere, purely psy- 
chological, by means of which he can 
relate with look and gesture, as well 
as word, the story of which his réle is 
an indispensable part. He contracts 
to do this for eight performances a 
week, ill or well, troubled or un- 
troubled in his private life, no matter 
what circumstances surround him 
outside the theatre. 

If he is a true devotee of his art, 
he contracts to do this, not only in 
fulfillment of the obligation which 
binds him to his manager, and not 
only for the increment which he re- 
ceives, but for a third almost inde- 
finable but far more potent reason — 
a subtle, impalpable, wholly un- 
written contract between himself 
and his audience. Of that contract, 
the public is curiously unaware. It is, 





however, the most cogent and bind- 
ing of the idealistic actor’s obliga- 
tions. It is this insubstantial bond 
which gives the actor whatever in- 
spiration he may have, causes him 
to play well or badly according to 
the amount of reciprocal interest 
which has been established, and 
gives him the spiritual returns upon 
his investment of creative labor. 
These returns are far more important 
than money, far more satisfying than 
the acclaim of critics. In a word, 
they are the be-all and end-all of the 
actor’s enjoyment of his work. 


N THE first contractual relation- 
I ship, the producing management 
pays him a sum agreed upon and 
fulfills the obligation of the em- 
ployer. In the second and unwritten 
contractual relationship, what is it 
that the audience should pay? Is it 
enough that they should pay their 
money at the door —or unhappily 
to the ticket speculator; is it enough 
that they should come, if nowadays 
they ever do come, before the first 
curtain rises, and sit waiting to be 
amused, with the conviction that 
their obligation ceased with the pur- 
chase of their tickets; or is there still 
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something more in the nature of a 
spiritual indebtedness which they 
owe the actor for his gifts of inter- 
pretation and creation? 


ET us examine into one funda- 
mental difference between two 
great arts — let us, for a moment, 
concern ourselves with music. The 
public is being educated — some of it 
willingly, some of it most unwillingly 
— to respect the integrity of the art 
of music. Why are Messrs. Stokow- 
ski, Toscanini, Bodansky, ef ai., 
exacting quiet in the concert audi- 
toriums? Is it to annoy the late 
comer — cause him to gnash his teeth 
and stamp about the foyer during the 
several movements of a Beethoven 
opus before being allowed to take his 
seat, for which he has paid a full and 
adequate amount — or is it to insure 
the quiet enjoyment of music on the 
part of those people who found it 
convenient to be on time? Is it not 
also to protect the highly sensitive 
musicians, whose eyes must be upon 
the leader’s baton and upon the 
musical script before them, lest 
they should see a confused mass of 
people moving in all parts of the 
house, hear the rustle of programmes, 
the removing of wraps, and so 
divide their minds between the 
struggle for interpretation and the 
consciousness that they are being 
distracted, and perhaps be appre- 
ciably disturbed, or roughly jarred 
from the consecrated mood which 
makes possible the purity of tone 
and the perfect at-one-ment with the 
director? 

What of the conductor himself? 
There is nothing more distracting 
than a noise behind one. It assumes 
even more gigantic importance than 


a noise the cause of which one is able 
to see. What of the distraction, how- 
ever slight, which may cause the 
conductor a mental lapse that may 
result in his skipping a few important 
bars or divert him from the keen, all- 
embracing attention to the entrance 
into the score of some vital instru- 
ment? The symphonic orchestra is 
the result of a united effort — the 
work of a group — as is a play upon 
the dramatic stage. Each of the 
many intelligences which go to make 
up the whole is highly sensitized, 
conceivably devotional as to the in- 
dividual output of thought, care and 
skill and worthy of the permission to 
exert its utmost toward the bring- 
ing about of a harmonious, inspired, 
and suave result. The permission to 
operate beautifully and without un- 
due hindrance is the privilege ac- 
corded the musician and never more 
truly so than in this present day. 


HAT of the actor? It might be 
W said with some truth that most 
musicians are better trained in the 
execution of their art than are most 
actors. But here, the basic system 
which regulates an actor’s training 
is at fault rather than the actor him- 
self. The musician is forced to arrive 
at a state of excellence in his chosen 
field before he is allowed the experi- 
ence of playing before a public. 
Nowadays, in America at least, the 
actor serves his apprenticeship and 
learns his art, sometimes falteringly 
and ineptly, in full view of a critical 
public. The only wonder is that the 
young actor ever survives the burden 
of his mistakes and retains the forti- 
tude to perfect himself. 
What is established in the matter 
of rapport between the hearers and 

















the musicians at, let us say, a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony as given by Stokowski and his 
men? It is the tacit understanding 
between players and listeners which 
accords the musician the right to be 
heard, and the listener the enjoy- 
ment of hearing, and this is the fun- 
damental need in any renaissance of 
interest in the drama. What actor 
can give his best, and maintain the 
ephemeral make-believe conviction 
that he is, by divine right of the gods 
of the theatre, Hamlet, Romeo, Os- 
wald, Cyrano, The Admirable Crich- 
ton, Potash or Perlmutter, if the 
necessary and vital self-hypnosis 
which creates a réle is fraught with 
the distraction of a hundred banging 
seats, and the Tinker-bell torch 
lights in the hands of ushers, the ac- 
centuated horror of the openly whis- 
pered “Wouldn’t you rather sit on 
the aisle?” which comes to his un- 
willing notice for the entire duration 
of an expository first act — in which, 
if ever, he is expected to lay the 
foundation of a characterization, the 
chief value of which is its subtle un- 
foldment? 


Ww is the public of today grow- 


ing more and more impervious 
to the importance of its share in the 
actor’s enjoyment of his réle, and his 
ability to present it with credit to 
himself? There is an old word called 
glamour. Webster defines it as 
“magic; enchantment; a spell of 
charm; a magical or fictitious glory.” 
If my voice were loud enough to de- 
tonate that word “glamour” until it 
became a suggestive echo in the ears 
of every seeker after diversion, until 
it became an integral part of their 
theatre-consciousness, it would be 
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doing much to reinstate the art of 
theatre-going. There is no theatre if 
there is no magic, and the wonder- 
ment need not be of beauty alone, or 
fancy alone, or of wit, or poesy — it 
can be the magic of things-to-be- 
believed-in and grieved over, as in 
Street Scene, or the magic of courteous 
and gentle bravery as in Yourney’s 
End. It can be the magic of the im- 
mortal pitiable, such as Chaplin’s, or 
the embarrassment caused by the 
eternal blunders of that “Perfect 
Fool,” Ed Wynn. It has a thousand 
forms and all its forms are magic if 
you believe them. 


E OF the theatre try to make a 
W iittle magic for you now and 
then. Sometimes we have fine mate- 
rial with which to weave it, sometimes 
we clothe the bald and unconvincing 
with whatever of enchantment we 
can muster. But it becomes harder 
and harder to penetrate through 
deliberate sophistication and create 
anything except the photographic or 
the undistinguished. We are in much 
the same position nowadays as some 
kindly soul might be who was trying 
to tell to a small child the tale of 
Hans Andersen’s Little Mermaid, 
if in conclusion the unimpressed 
infant were to fix him with an un- 
believing eye and _ monosyllabi- 
cally utter the crushing comment, 
“Yeah?” 

Like a swallow darting, the Ariel- 
minded Ellen Terry once answered 
without an instant’s pause to some 
friend’s query as to the most de- 
sirable single quality in human 
beings, “Good manners, dear, good 
manners.” It would take the per- 
suasiveness of the Terry charm to 
convince a large part of the public 
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of today that that quality, so highly 
prized because it makes life easier, 
tempers criticism with tact and in- 
corporates the very highest of what 
we know as fair play, is so lacking in 
the throngs who now buy public en- 
tertainment that it is rapidly taking 
its place among the lost arts in the 
limbo of forgotten things. 


H™ many of the theatre-going 
public would buy tickets to a 
lecture by Galsworthy, or Walpole, 
and when once seated begin an ani- 
mated conversation to thedistraction 
of the lecturer and the distress of 
several rows of people in front and 
rear? It just doesn’t happen. 

Why does it happen in the theatre? 
Why are these little groups of dis- 
turbers, still blessedly in the mi- 
nority, permitted to drive all con- 
tinuity of thought from out the 
actor’s mind and to wrench the at- 
tention of spectators about them 
from concentration upon the stage 
to centre it upon their own silly, 
unimportant, rude and meaningless 
behaviors? The audience at a sym- 
phony concert sibilantly quells this 
sort of thing at the very moment of 
its outbreak. They are music lovers, 
or, if not, they know they ought to 
be, and music itself is being affronted, 
their right to listen and enjoy jeop- 
ardized, the spell, the charm, and 
the magic are theatened with in- 
trusion. They have paid their money 
to be lifted upon wings of sound 
and they purpose to receive in 
full measure what they came to 
enjoy. 

Will some student of Behaviorism 
explain to me why the theatre which 
incorporates so many arts — the 
beauty of movement, the beauty of 


vocal sound, ofttimes the beauty of 
thoughtful words well written, the 
beauty of fabric, the beauty of color 
— should be of all the higher arts of 
the present day the least revered? 
What is the curious mass-psychol- 
ogy of audiences which gives them 
— self-appointedly it is true — the 
right to throw to the four winds of 
heaven the standards to which they 
would be bound to conform in learn- 
ing how to judge any other of the 
arts, and causes them to judge the 
playwright and the actor by the un- 
stable rule of their own temporary 
likes or distastes? Let no one say to 
me that there is no standard of act- 
ing by which we who work toward 
the goal of our own ideals may 
measure our own small statures, or 
I will invoke the spirit of a Duse to 
confute them. 


HAT is the matter with the 
W thease of today? This is a 
question to which there are several 
definite, conclusive, and lamentable 
answers. Brash though I may seem, I 
feel I know them all — but this is not 
a treatise upon the maladies of the 
body-politic of the theatre; it is, if 
anything, a plea for the righting of 
one vast wrong — an effort to drop 
into the balance on the right side of 
the scales a little distilled thought 
to germinate in the minds of casual 
theatre-goers. One thing vitally 
wrong with the theatre today is that 
audiences bring to the theatre with 
them no inherent sense of glamour. 
They resist the induction of glamour 
into their consciousness through the 
medium of the actor. They come e 
pared in most instances to car 
scoff, or to be merely insensib e - 
that mightily requisite communion 











by which the bond between actor 
and audience is invoked and main- 
tained. 

Time was when the public knew 
and loved its actors, had a pride in 
any achievement or versatility, when 
the name of a valued artist would 
draw numberless spectators to a bad 
or unsuitable play merely because of 
the presence in it of that artist. My 
last memory of Forbes Robertson 
and of the glorious reverence of the 
onlookers at his Hamlet makes me 
wonder how he would brook the 
alcoholic interruptions of the jeu- 
nesse dorée of today, or the sweeping 
down the aisle of a dinner party of 
twenty at the moment of his “To 
be or not to be” soliloquy. 














AN ACTRESS APPEALS TO HER AUDIENCE II 


There is much talk about the 
death of the legitimate theatre, and, 
looking back over the past five years, 
I realize my large share in the sum 
total of that talk; and while there 
are abuses sadly in need of adjust- 
ment which cannot be laid at the 
door of the public itself, this one 
fact is clear and sure: any actor will 
give his joyous best if in the first 
few minutes of his performance he 
senses that curious, inexplicable, in- 
definable, glorious contact with at- 
tentive minds which is a psycho- 
logical factor in producing ease and 
fluency, happiness and a desire to 
please in the hearts of any of us who 
are worthy to be called the servants 
of the public. 








Who Are Greatest in Science? 


By E. E. Free 


Picking ten “key men” in the wizardry of research, a noted 
chemist brings to light some little-known names, and 
offers as well a graphic glimpse of modern 
technology’s promise to mankind 


NE way to select the ten 
( greatest living scientists is to 
determine those whose sud- 
den passing would be almost ir- 
reparable loss. Conceive a ten-seat 
railway car about to be demolished 
in a wreck, a ten-passenger airplane 
about to have a hopeless crash, a row- 
boat with ten people in it about to 
sink a thousand miles from land. 
Suppose some omniscient demon, 
bent on harming mankind, had 
power to choose ten scientists for 
places on that fatal excursion. Whom 
would he select? Which ten men or 
women, if we lost them, would leave 
the greatest gaps; would alter most 
seriously, by the mere fact of their 
absence, the future course of science? 
Let me say, rather, of technology 
and industry, for I am one of those 
who conceive mere science of small 
account to anyone except players of 
games unless it lead in the end to 
something that mankind desires. 
There are other ways of selecting 
ten great scientists; perhaps better 
ways. There is, for example, Dr. 
Frederick A. Woods’s purely objec- 
tive method of counting the number 


of inches in dictionaries of biography 
devoted to the career of each possi- 
ble candidate. There is Dr. William 
M. Grosvenor’s method, used by 
him, it is true, for a somewhat dif- 
ferent purpose, of counting the really 
original, ground-breaking patents 
issued to each. There is the test of 
the opinion of one’s peers, applied by 
Dr. J. McKeen Cattell in selecting 
the thousand names to be distin- 
guished by asterisks in his “scientific 
Who’s Who,” American Men of 
Science. There is the test of public 
opinion, by which, undoubtedly, 
Thomas Alva Edison would come 
out the world’s greatest scientist, 
Henry Ford or Herbert Hoover the 
world’s greatest engineer, and the 
late Garrett P. Serviss the greatest 
astronomer. 


Ts is no more criticism to be 
levelled against any of these 
methods than against the suggested 
one of selecting the ten crucial men for 
the world to let sink in a rowboat. I 
propose saying nothing in defense of 
this method except that I intend to 
use it. My only qualification for the 




















job, let me admit, too, before some- 
one questions it, is that the editor 
asked me. If any reader agrees per- 
fectly with either my method or my 
list, I shall be surprised. If someone 
finds himself in violent enough pro- 
test to offer a better list, I shall be 
pleased. 


7 science just now in the great- 
est intellectual ferment is un- 
doubtedly mathematical physics. 
Part of the yeast was supplied by Dr. 
Albert Einstein, who will not be in 
our fatal rowboat because his great 
contributions, to my mind, already 
have been made. More has been sup- 
plied recently, the experimental dis- 
coveries of Professor Arthur H. 
Compton, Dr. C. J. Davisson, Sir 
Chandrasekhara V. Raman, and 
others, revealing the surprising fam- 
ily likenesses which turn out to exist 
between the entities, once supposed 
separate, of matter and light. 

From this particular scientific field, 
were I the evil demon elected to fill 
the fatal rowboat (but urgently dis- 
claiming that demon’s postulated 
omniscience), I would select two 
men: Dr. Werner Heisenberg of the 
University of Gottingen, a brilliant 
youngster whose fame is but two or 
three years old: and Professor Gilbert 
N. Lewis, distinguished American 
physicist and chemist of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

At present these newer theories of 
physics, somewhat loosely called the 
quantum theory or the wave theory 
of atoms or the theory of indeter- 
minism, have contributed to human 
knowledge little that is not destruc- 
tive. This phase will pass. Practical 
problems await solution in this field; 
first among them, perhaps, that 
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greatest among the dreams of physics, 
the hope of converting matter into 
power. Straight thinking as much as 
experiment is needed to unravel 
these puzzles. No persons are more 
likely to do this thinking, I believe, 
than Dr. Heisenberg and Dr. Lewis; 
the former by unusual command of 
mathematical apparatus joined to 
sound comprehension of experimental 
physics; Dr. Lewis by an original and 
independent clarity of mind which 
makes him, to my thinking, a not 
unworthy successor of the late Henri 
Poincaré. Dr. Lewis was even suc- 
cessful and good tempered in the 
American Army during the War: no 
mean accomplishment for any man 
who has the habit of direct and con- 
secutive thought, so annoying to 
bureaucracies. 


© Two seats are now filled in the 
fatal rowboat. The next one 
should go, I suspect, to a representa- 
tive of electrical engineering; for this 
branch of technology, especially in 
consideration of the enormous de- 
velopments promised by larger vari- 
eties of the radio vacuum tube, is 
likely to dominate the technology of 
the next two decades as the electric 
motor has dominated the past two. 

It is less easy to pick one irre- 
placeable engineer than to pick the 
two mathematical physicists. En- 
gineers, perforce, are apt to hide 
their personal light under the bushels 
of the firms for which they work. In 
these competitive days not every- 
thing that the staff of a great com- 
pany knows is spread on the record, 
even on the record of the patent 
office. There probably exist, there- 
fore, many future masters of elec- 
trical engineering who are blushing, 
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for the present, unseen by the out- 
side world. 

From among the engineers whose 
records are before me at the mo- 
ment I would be inclined to select 
Dr. Albert W. Hull, of the Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, because his record and at- 
tainments indicate as great a mas- 
tery of the new vacuum tube de- 
vices as is possessed by anyone 
known to me. Some such vacuum 
tube man must sit in the boat, to 
represent a group which probably 
holds future engineering in its col- 
lective hands. 


NOTHER ficid of applied physics 
A that is to have enormous future 
application, few experts now doubt, 
is the use of the curious device called 
the photo-electric cell; an instru- 
ment which converts light rays or 
ultra-violet rays into electricity and 
which is already at work measuring 
the brightness of lamps, recording 
the ultra-violet rays in sunlight and 
even directing the motions of the new- 
est French scientific toy, a wooden 
watchdog that runs toward an in- 
truder, barks and even bites him if 
that intruder turns a light beam at 
the watchdog’s eye. Magnets, too, 
were once mere toys, used only by 
ship’s captains and distrusted by 
them. Yet for thirty years magnets 
have dominated electrical engineer- 
ing. From foolish wooden dogs to 
untended machines to do our manu- 
facturing or control our transporta- 
tion or even to catch the limitless 
solar energy for man’s use, is per- 
haps a lesser step for these photo- 
electric cells. 

As fourth in the boat, therefore, I 
place Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler, 


Director of Research for Westing- 
house Lamp Works, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, whom I believe to be the best 
tamer and user of photo-electric cells 
whom world physics has yet pro- 
duced. Dr. Rentschler is president 
just now of the New York Electrical 
Society, perhaps the foremost Ameri- 
can agency in the popularization of 
electrical science. He is too busy with 
that and with his photo-electric cells 
to waste much time in newspaper 
science, which explains the greater 
public reputation of many lesser 
men. 


Wer public interest a true cri- 


terion of the importance of a 
science, astronomy and chemistry 
would have a right almost to monop- 
olize places in our rowboat, for these 
two sciences undoubtedly enjoy by 
far the greater share of general 
interest. In my réle as selecting 
demon I can see little present impor- 
tance in either. Both astronomy and 
chemistry have been almost ab- 
sorbed, so far as probable future 
advances are concerned, by the 
newer developments of physics. Most 
of the discoveries about the stars are 
now being made in physical labora- 
tories, like the great Pasadena Insti- 
tution affiliated with Mount Wilson 
Observatory. The telescopes are 
scarcely more than tubes through 
which some one sees problems ie 
laboratory physicists to solve and 
then looks through again to see 
whether the stars agree with the 
laboratory. They almost always do. 

Synthetic chemistry still has great 
tasks to accomplish, especially in the 
better utilization of wastes from the 
world’s oldest and most backward 
industries; agriculture, fisheries and 
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forestry. But these problems seem 
to demand detail work rather than 
outstanding, original men. The world 
has yet its great chemists; perhaps 
the most notable among them that 
modest and simple genius, Moses 
Gomberg, who presides over the lab- 
oratory of organic chemistry at the 
University of Michigan; but none 
of them would leave, I am persuaded, 
one of the ten greatest holes in the 
fabric of future decades. 

For the fifth place in the list I 
would turn not to chemistry or as- 
tronomy, but to another branch of 
applied science and select Dr. Claude 
Dornier, world-famous aircraft en- 
gineer and designer of the new Do-x, 
the largest airplane in the world. It 
is obvious that aviation is one of the 
world’s future necessities. It is ob- 
vious, too, that aviation is in serious 
need of new, original, perhaps daring, 
ideas. As an individual who seems 
plentifully supplied with such ideas 
and with enterprise and common 
sense enough to hitch ideas success- 
fully in working harness, Dr. Dornier 
could scarcely escape our demon’s 
malevolent eye. 


nat fills half the boat, and all of 

these five men are physicists or 
engineers. Medicine is another sci- 
ence, perhaps greatest of all in aid to 
mankind, whose exponents must be 
considered. 

The practice of medicine, of course, 
is less a science than an art and its 
practitioners are apt to leave larger 
voids among their patients and ac- 
quaintances than in the pool of the 
whole scientific world. But medical 
research is in a different category 
and it includes one problem which is 
outstanding in importance. This is 


the chemistry of living cells. Killing 
off germs, for example, is a poor way 
to stop disease. Far more important, 
as Dr. William H. Welch of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, affection- 
ately known to two generations of 
students as “Popsy,” perceived a 
generation ago, is to make the body 
cells able to do this trick for them- 
selves. The great problems of medi- 
cine are those of natural immunity, 
of cell weakness, of cell health. 


ie THIs field are many men whose 
loss might well be irreparable. 
One is Dr. Peyton Rous of the Rocke- 
feller Institute in New York City, 
chiefly known for his discovery of a 
special variety of cancer afflicting 
chickens, and a man who has been 
extremely useful in experiments on 
this still unconquered disease, but 
who is probably destined to be even 
more useful before he dies for re- 
searches now in progress on impor- 
tant phases of cell life and chemistry. 
Another is Professor Treat B. John- 
son of Yale, at least in so far as he can 
stand as symbol for one of the newest 
ideas of biologic chemistry, that of 
the mass analysis of billions on bil- 
lions of germs at one time, so that the 
chemicals in the germ body, even 
those present only in minute quanti- 
ties, may be separated and studied. 
But for the first medical seat in the 
boat I am inclined to choose, with 
such admitted fallibility as an out- 
sider in this field must expect, a 
German bio-chemist, Dr. Otto War- 
burg of the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute, near Berlin. Dr. Warburg’s 
researches have dealt largely with 
the relations between living cells and 
oxygen. This is important, some in- 
vestigators believe, because of the 
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possibility that cancer may be due to 
a disturbance of the cell’s habits of 
breathing oxygen. But that is not the 
only significance of the work. Studies 
of oxidation and of the opposite 
chemical process called reduction are 
apt to point the way, most qualified 
experts probably would agree, to 
many important secrets of the ac- 
tions of living matter. Perhaps our 
own Dr. Rous will prove more valu- 
able in this field in the next decade 
than Dr. Warburg. Certainly one or 
the other of them would attract at- 
tention from any malevolent selector 
of human beings to be removed from 
possibility of aiding mankind. 


ie THIS same matter of cancer re- 
search, not because cancer itself is 
so important but because it seems to 
touch so closely on the very nature 
of life, there is another man whom I 
would steal instanter if I hated man- 
kind. He is not a medical man nor 
even a biologist. He is, in fact, a 
metallurgist, but the reason why any 
intelligent man-hating demon would 
get rid of him is that he has per- 
ected and is perhaps the only living 
individual who can use perfectly, the 
most powerful microscopic equip- 
ment in the world. He is F. F. Lucas 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
in New York City. 

Ordinary microscopes are not of 
much use in examining the insides of 
living cells. For one thing, the objects 
that make up internal cell structure 
are not much larger than the wave 
lengths of light, which fact distorts 
the visible images of these structures 
if it does not ruin them altogether. 
For another, the inside of a cell 
usually can not be examined without 
killing the cell, cutting it out of the 


original tissue in slices called “thin 
sections,” in which the mere cutting 
has produced much distortion, and 
finally staining the interior of the 
cell with powerful chemicals which 
probably create many of the sup- 
posed internal objects which they are 
supposed merely to make visible. 

By using the invisible, very short 
wave length ultra-violet rays Lucas’s 
apparatus avoids these difficulties; 
it is able to photograph very tiny 
objects, able to penetrate cells while 
they are still alive and to distin- 
guish indubitable structures within 
them; and is able even to photo- 
graph optical “sections” at given 
levels in a cell by rays brought to a 
focus only at that level, like a me- 
chanical draftsman’s cross-section of 
a machine. 

These methods, still in their in- 
fancy and publicly announced only 
a few weeks ago, impress me as per- 
haps the most valuable tools which 
biological science has come upon in 
a generation. Of all the persons 
named so far, Lucas is perhaps the 
most personally indispensable to 
science, for his qualifications include 
a large element of incommunicable 
skill, in addition to such more usual 
matters as mental ability, judgment 
and experience. 


TS fills seven seats in the fatal 
boat, with still a whole row of 
sciences to be considered: geology, 
entomology, botany, mechanical en- 
gineering and many others. The most 
active field of geology today is, like 
so many other lives of scientific 
effort, really a branch of physics. I 
refer to geophysical prospecting: the 
application of electric currents, radio 
waves, sound waves, artificial earth- 
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quake shocks and other physical 
agencies to the discovery of hidden 
ores. Dr. Max Mason, formerly 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago, was probably the leader most 
to be missed from this field, but he is 
lost already, for he has chosen to be 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which means that he will be count- 
ing dollars and arbitrating between 
rivals instead of helping to find the 
world’s much-needed ores. 


N MECHANICAL engineering, too, 
I there is an outstanding field but 
no indispensable man. The field is 
that of automatic machinery, like 
those marvellous machines of the 
lamp factories which eat glass tubing 
and gas and wire and spout out 
finished electric bulbs, this being the 
chief reason why everybody pays less 
for lamp globes today than ever 
before, although they are paying 
more for almost everything else. 
John Fagan of the National Electric 
Lamp Works, who has been chiefly 
responsible for the perfection of these 
automatic machines, might secure 
one of the ten seats in the boat were 
he the only man who could do this 
trick, as Lucas is with his ultra-violet 
microscope. Fortunately for the 
world, however, Fagan has many 
understudies, not only in his own 
organization but elsewhere. 

Qne remaining science possesses 
not merely a field of importance 
but a man who dominates it. This is 
meteorology. The field is long-range 
weather forecasting; something which 
would be of incalculable value to the 
world, could accurate forecasts be 
issued six months or even one month 
in advance. The man is Henry Helm 
Clayton, of Canton, Massachusetts, 


whoge work in this fie!d is outstand- 
ing but unfinished. That is why it 
seems to me so important that he 
should live to finish it. 

There is to be considered, also, 
the science of psychology. Here be- 
longs an American whose work 
promises much for the future, Pro- 
fessor C. E. Ferree, long of Bryn 
Mawr but now of Johns Hopkins 
University, with whom it is both fair 
and gallant to link his able wife, the 
former Miss Gertrude Rand. In hope 
of discoveries about the psychology 
of sensations the Ferrees probably 
stand foremost in the world. The 
psychologist’s seat in the fatal boat 
ought to go, however, to an equally 
brilliant and patient German, Dr. 
Wolfgang Kohler; notable for his 
important experiments on the minds 
of apes and originator, very recently, 
of the newest and apparently a fer- 
tile psychological viewpoint, the so- 
called Gesta/t or Pattern Psychology. 


HAT leaves but one vacant place. 
Tin the list of ten. I propose as- 
signing it to an individual notable 
not so much for his own scientific 
accomplishments, although these are 
considerable, as for what is, I am per- 
suaded, a still more valuable service 
to mankind. This service is the or- 
ganization, stimulation and inspira- 
tion of codperative scientific research 
for practical ends. The man is Dr. 
Frank Baldwin Jewett, chief or- 
ganizer and now president of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, where 
virtually all the manifold research 
work for the American telephone in- 
dustry is done. 

From this great codperative lab- 
oratory, in fact, have come processes 
and. materials for long-distance 
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telephony, for: submarine telephone 
cables, for the transoceanic telephone, 
for television, for the talking motion 
picture and for the electric phono- 
graph. In practical, institutional sci- 
ence, Dr. Jewett’s organization has 
but one peer, the Research Labora- 
tory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, presided over by Dr. Willis R. 
Whitney, also an individual whose 
loss would leave in American science 
an enormous personal and practical 
void. Perhaps the only legitimate 
reason, in my present rdle of irre- 
sponsible devil, for choosing Dr. 
Jewett instead of Dr. Whitney is 
that the former comes first in the 


alphabet. 
T= are the ten: Heisenberg, 


Lewis, Hull, Rentschler, Dornier, 
Warburg, Lucas, Clayton, Kohler 
and Jewett. Many noted names are 
lacking; some of them, like Pavlov 
or Michelson, because it seems to me 
that their chief work is already done 
and its future secure; others, like 
Millikan or Merriam, because they 
have got into administrative work 
which probably could be carried on 
almost as well by others. As the 
editors of the American Who’s Who 
are careful to say in the preface of 
their list that these are not the best 


Americans but merely the best- 
known ones, so I have been trying to 
select not the ten most famous sci- 
entists or the ten best ones but 
merely the ten who, in my own 
opinion, would be most missed. 


Pm of the ten belong to the uni- 
versities, the other five to indus- 
trial research. That division was not 
intentional but probably it is about 
right. Six of the ten are Americans, 
at least by present residence. The 
other four are Germans. That dis- 
tribution is probsbly wrong, al- 
though since the tentative list was 
completed I have been unable to 
think of an Englishman, a French- 
man or an Italian for whom I would 
displace one of these names. With 
five of the selected ten I am per- 
sonally acquainted; a percentage un- 
doubtedly too high were this a 
properly unprejudiced list, since I 
certainly do not know half of the 
working scientific men in the world. 
Probably there will be those to say 
that I evidently know none of them, 
since ignorance is so deplorably evi- 
dent in my selections. Maybe so. It 
would take a truly great man to 
select the world’s greatest, and a 
great man would have too much 
sense to try. 


Ws 














The French Fashion Factory 


By ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 


An American dress designer scathingly attacks the commercial 
propaganda that is foisting on women a medley of 
all that was worst in the styles of other years 


ET me rise to state that among all 
the complex issues afflicting 
the business, political and 
social world at this turn of the year, 
there is one that stands out clear and 
simple, and not to be ignored — for 
it concerns the health, comfort and 
charm of half of our population. 

Women, having for several years 
enjoyed dress of unprecedented free- 
dom and grace, are now being 
enslaved by organized commercial 
propaganda. The campaign against 
their purse and liberty has already 
gone far. But they can yet save 
themselves, by common accord, if 
they will show ordinary courage and 
independence, and if they will take 
note of such facts as I should like to 
offer. 

Already the lines of battle are 
sharply drawn. The issue is between 
most American women on the one 
hand— with most men as _ their 
allies— and the French Fashion 


Factory on the other. 

Now, the French Fashion Factory 
is a powerful machine, for — let it 
not be forgotten — since Colbert’s 
time, art has been France’s greatest 
industry, and by far the biggest arm 


of it has been the costuming of civi- 
lized woman, and all that that im- 
plies. Yet, despite the exceedingly 
skilful propaganda which has made 
world-wide the legend that French- 
men are endowed with peculiar and 
unrivalled artistic discrimination, the 
fact remains that the nation has in 
no way proved itself supreme in this 
respect. France has never rivalled 
the Flemish or the Spanish painters; 
she has not attained the heights in 
music that the Germans have, nor 
has she equalled the finest in Eng- 
lish poetry or drama. Cellini sneered 
at the “bad French taste” of his day. 


I HAVE no desire to withhold from 
France her due: her policy has 
been the wisest, from a financial 
standpoint, that the world has ever 
seen—at least up to within a few 
years ago, say ten. But her taste has 
become machine-made. France has 
grown too sure of herself, has drifted 
too far away from the big truths, 
has sacrificed too much of genuine 
common sense and merit on the altar 
of Style. Her styles have begun to 
savor very rankly of the effete — the 
decadent. 
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Do those American women who 
parrot the French propaganda which 
they unsuspectingly absorb from 
every newspaper and magazine, have 
any conception of what the “rare” 
taste was that dictated these new 
fashions of 1930 which they call 
“graceful” and “charming?” A gang 
of cold-blooded business men met to 
decide what the women of Christen- 
dom should wear during the coming 
season; these are the compelling 
forces — the voices — the crew that 
hearken to the silk mill owners howl- 
ing that short skirts are decreasing 
their yardage ruinously; the de- 
signers shrieking that unless a radi- 
cal change is effected, they will 
starve; the merchants short-sightedly 
demanding different and more ex- 
pensive styles to sell. No man among 
them asks what the world’s women 
want — what science — what art, 
wants. They ask only, “ What do our 
pockets want?” 


BVIOUSLY, since the demand from 
Orne mills is for quantity, the 
thing to do is to pile more goods on 
each woman’s back; she doesn’t need 
it — no — but we need her lucre, and 
she must comply willy-nilly. So the 
order goes out to the hungry army of 
designers, “Drag in more goods — 
goods — goods — get busy!” The de- 
signers have got busy — with what 
results? It is not possible to abolish, 
over-night, the admirable short skirt, 
or the simple, corset-free costume — 
the best that women have worn dur- 
ing civilization’s history — so a hy- 
brid short skirt is devised, loaded 
with a lot of meaningless pendant 
floppers that swirl about below the 
outer wraps, making the wearers look 
like beggars who have stolen coats 


to hide their rags and tatters. The 
defects of these contraptions, now 
flaunted in our faces from every shop 
window, are fundamental. 


| eo yey we use — especially 
what we wear — ought to be 
first contrived to meet the practical 
demands of use, after which beauty 
should be sought. What has been 
added to the short skirts this season 
does neither — it consists in just a 
lot of quite superfluous scraps tacked 
on; it smacks of the banalities of the 
savage; it reminds one of the pounds 
and pounds of brass wire on arms 
and legs of the African belles, the 
six-inch wooden disks in lips and 
ears. The principle is the same; it 
is quite as barbaric to load twenty 
yards of stuff on a woman’s back 
arbitrarily, where four yards had 
previously sufficed, as to pile twenty 
pounds of brass wire on her. 

We are now experiencing a period 
in clothes which can be only com- 
pared to the Baroque period in furni- 
ture and decoration. All that we 
have been despising and avoiding in 
the Rococo era is now flamboyantly 
reappearing with emphasized bad 
taste in women’s clothes. The pur- 
poseless, meaningless, inappropriate 
are whooped up as graceful, romantic, 
dainty and charming. 

Whereas in our generation and in 
our country, “horse sense”’ is usually 
given an inning, the things pro- 
posed by France clash utterly with 
the times and the customs of our 
country — to wit these bedraggled 
rags that so readily catch in street 
cars, automobiles, doors or pieces of 
furniture. Of late years our admira- 
ble European costumes for women 
have impressed even the Turks and 
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Chinese; they have begun to adopt 
our ideas; but now we revert to 
things worse than either ever had. 

This counter-revolution in the 
fashion world is being forced on us 
regardlessly, through the sheer force 
of capital. One society woman I 
know of was given two dozen dresses 
by a French modiste on condition 
that she wear them. Actresses and 
movie stars and needy aristocrats 
are being used in this same way to 
turn the mass into sheep. The shops 
will leave the women but two 
courses; take what Paris offers, or 
make their own clothes, for the shops 
here, as well as abroad, are a part of 
the vast machine—the Fashion 
Factory. 

There are some women naive 
enough to believe that compromise 
can be made — that for evening and 
social functions they may wear the 
anachronisms while retaining the 
suitable dress for street and business 
wear. This is a fatal illusion; when 
the defense yields in one spot, the 
whole line must go down. Strange 
that they do not see this. 


NE phase of the question is the 
O cost in money and time for 
fitting the new clothes; not only 
women with stout or ungainly fig- 
ures, but women with perfect figures 
— fashion models — have to have so 
many fittings that it becomes a 
nuisance. If our young women of to- 
day, innocently ready to fall into the 
trap that has been set for them, 
would only consult with their moth- 
ers, who can still remember the 
’Nineties, they would be reminded of 
those tiresome hours and days of 
meticulous attention which went into 
“fittings!” Our recent styles had 


permitted us to forget clothes for 
more important things. Will the 
emancipated modern girl stand for 
this reversion to a stage of culture in 
which the fit of a garment must ab- 
sorb her best thought and most of 
her leisure? 

And will we who have come to 
such freedom — and love it — will 
we swathe ourselves in hampering 
gowns that were appropriate when 
we were nothing but drawing room 
ornaments? The styles of the past 
few years have lent themselves ad- 
mirably to travel; the proposed cos- 
tumes involve well nigh impossible 
difficulties for the wearer who would 
move about in the world. It will: 
mean the end of the over-night bag 
and the return of the wardrobe trunk. 


LEVER are the clichés with which 

the merchandizers seek to disarm 
such objections. Let me quote from 
their advertisements: 


Do you dress with that quaint chic which 
is of this year, Nineteen Thirty? 

Are you wearing the most gracefully be- 
coming clothes you have worn for years? 

Do you, with the higher waist line and 
longer skirt, have that little princess look? 

Do the hems or edges of your evening gown 
touch the floor all around? 

Does your new girdle accent your waist 
line in the feminine fashionable manner that 
the new clothes demand? 

If you can say “‘yes” toall these things, then 
you know the difference between being ro- 
mantically modern and merely old-fashioned. 


Are women, after all, fools? The 
fashion makers obviously think so. 

In contemplating the whole situa- 
tion, one finds little of a reassuring 
nature. Why, after we have attained 
to higher things, should we be drag- 
ged back again into the stupidities 
of the past? Are comfort, health, 
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taste, time and money to be given 
up to gratify the greed of the Fashion 
Factory? 

Yet apparently that is precisely 
what is going to happen. What 
power is there on the earth that can 
cope with this colossus? As I look 
about I ask myself what is the mat- 
ter with mankind? Why do these 
strange fits of madness seize upon the 
peoples like diseases? And I answer 
my own question: it is the sheep 
psychology of so large a proportion 
that enables the exploiter to rule. 


— of us who have been watch- 
ing styles and who know the 
workings of the Fashion Factory 
have been seeing the approach of this 
present trend for the last four years. 
Paris is generally careful, and risks 


its reputation only after feeling out 
the temper of those it would exploit. 

Now, in a final panic, because of 
her repeated failures to effect any 
radical changes in style, Paris has 
created a medley out of all that was 
worst in clothes for the past one hun- 
dred years, mixing periods in a way 
that offends designers who have any 
art background. And we women are 
succumbing! A _ combination of 
French and American capital, con- 
trolling corset-makers, couturiers, 
manufacturers of silks and velvets, 
advertising writers, artists, stylists, 
window decorators and fashion mag- 
azines, has finally resolved to put the 
job through, no matter what the cost 
to the comfort or bank accounts 
of the public. This campaign has be- 
hind it every trick and cunning de- 
vice known to modern commerical 
psychology. 

But hope remains. There is one 
weak point in the Fashion Factory’s 


scheme. These long dresses do make 
women look older. Deny it who can! 
Women themselves will be the first 
to perceive so dreadful a consequence 
as that. And then, when theysee these 
atrocious, aging anomalies upon 
themselves, instead of on shopfront 
mannequins, they may revolt. 

I hope they do—and soon. If 
American women would take a 
stand, they could force the Fashion 
Factory to comply with their wishes. 
They could escape the clutches of 
the Gay (and Gawky) ‘Nineties 
which are reaching out to enslave 
them even while the last echoes of 
derision for that period still are 
heard around us. If the merchants 
drive them to it, they can make their 
own clothes, in the simple, charming 
models of last year. 


ND to the merchants and textile 
makers, let me add one word of 
warning: the new styles mean more 
goods to a gown — but they mean 
fewer gowns to a customer. The point 
should be hammered home that the 
whole and exclusive purpose of the 
style campaign is to increase the 
cost — to get more money out of 
American women. The new dresses 
take from five to seven or more yards 
of material. If the quality of material 
is the same, this necessarily means 
proportionately greater expense. 
The fact is that the girl whose 
budget remains the same, and who 
lately has formed the habit of own- 
ing many frocks, won’t spend more 
money. Driven to the new ugly, 
“stylish” costume, she will reduce 
the variety of her wardrobe, and 
make it last longer — if, indeed, she 
wears the new dresses at all, which 
there is yet some reason to doubt. 
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An American in the Making 


By Gres BoTKIN 


The son of the personal physician to the late Tsar Nicholas 
tells of his conversion to United States citizenship 


CAME to this country seven years 
| ago filled with a supercilious con- 

tempt for American democracy 
and all its ways. I was a devoted 
monarchist, a believer in aristocracy, 
and I considered the United States 
a rather grotesque monster among 
nations. I expected to make money 
in America, but I swore that I would 
continue to laugh up my sleeve at 
Uncle Sam, and that I would never, 
never follow in the footsteps of so 
many of my Russian compatriots 
who had taken out their papers and 
subsided into the ridiculous status of 
middleclass American citizens. 

Within six years, I had taken out 
my citizenship papers. Today I am 
not only an American citizen, but an 
ardent crusader for Americanism. I 
still do laugh up my sleeve at the 
gaucheries and inefficiencies of de- 
mocracy and at many of the preten- 
tious crudities of “Americanization 
programmes” — but nevertheless, I 
am a devoted American. 

My metamorphosis is, I think, of 
interest. It throws light on that very 
problem of Americanization; and, to 
the revived palliation of absolutism 
which we hear even in democratic 
America since the rise of Mussolini 


and other European dictators; it 
opposes the point of view of a for- 
mer absolutist, now converted to 
democracy. 

Let me therefore tell my own story. 


A A child, even before I could 
speak, I was taught to worship 
His Majesty Emperor Nicholas IT and 
his whole family. The first tune I 
could reproduce on a comb wrapped 
in a piece of tissue paper, was God 
Save The Tsar. At the age of eight I 
came into personal contact with the 
sovereigns and their children. Up to 
1917, monarchy meant to me the 
most gracious smiles and handshakes 
from Their Majesties and Their 
Highnesses. It meant life among 
palaces and parks of fantastic beauty, 
gorgeous uniforms, court carriages 
and parades without end. Although 
only a school boy, I had the pleasure 
of being saluted by policemen in the 
streets, and treated very respect- 
fully by even much higher digni- 
taries. I knew no government inter- 
ference in my private affairs, and 
had the very great pleasure of play- 
ing with the Emperor’s children. It 
is only natural that I refused to be- 
lieve that monarchy could be at all 
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oppressive. To me it was no more 
weighty than a silk blanket. 

My first impressions of republic- 
anism were no less vivid, but very 
much less pleasant. I was only five, 
when the revolution of 1905 broke 
out. But I remember it clearly. I 
could never forget its horror, nor 
its manifest ugliness and injustice. 
At that time my father was not yet 
a courtier, but a hard-working phy- 
sician who lived as modestly as pos- 
sible. He worked day and night. 
Most of his patients were poor 
people whom he attended free, out 
of philanthropy. Our kitchen was 
always full of tramps, beggars and 
hoboes whom my parents, good 
Christians that they were, fed. 
Naturally I worshipped my father, 
and small though I was, I knew that 
he was a most useful member of the 
community. I also knew that it was 
to the poor and downtrodden that 
he devoted most of his time. But 
he was a nobleman, a man in 
Government service. That was 
enough for him to become the target 
of every revolutionary gun. 


FE” almost a year we lived in 
constant panic. Mother never 
knew in the morning whether she 
would see father return alive in the 
evening. And, though he was spared 
then (to perish in the later revolu- 
tion), many of our friends were 
killed. I saw drunken revolutionary 
mobs howling like possessed people, 
attacking passers-by, smashing win- 
dows and otherwise disporting them- 
selves like savages. Later my mem- 
ories of this rabble became symbolic 
to me, of democracy and republi- 
canism. 

The older I became, the stronger 


became my monarchistic convic- 
tions. I was very religious, and the 
Russian Church slid without 
blushing that only monarchists could 
be Christians. 

“Monarchism and Christianity 
are inseparable,” the priests taught 
me. “Republicans, Democrats, So- 
cialists and other such trash are serv- 
ants of Satan and sons of perdition.” 

Well, I didn’t want to associate 
with Satan. 

And lay mentors impressed upon 
me that in a republic no gentleman 
could have anything to do with 
politics; that in France “un bomme 
comme il faut ne s’occupe pas de poli- 
tique’”; that a gentleman can serve 
only a Monarch, the Anointed of 
God; that Republican officials were 
but lackeys of the rabble. 

Now, I did want to be a Govern- 
ment official. But I did not want to 
be a lackey — least of all, of the 
rabble. 


TP monarchical theories which 
I was taught were backed by 
convincing examples. All European 
parliaments were indeed little better 
than circus shows. France, while 
allied to Russia politically, was con- 
sidered in Russia a real Babylon of 
vice. The United States was a coun- 
try of grafters, gangsters and chew- 
ing gum. 

Then there was the Jewish ques- 
tion. Among us, there existed a 
strong conviction that all Jews 
were plotting day and night the 
annihilation of all Christians. They 
wanted to establish, so I was told, a 
universal Jewish empire. Accordingly, 
they tried to ruin all non-Jewish 
monarchies. Every republic was com- 
pletely in the hands of Jews. The 
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“R. F.” on the shield of France 
didn’t really mean “République 
Francaise” but “‘ Rothschild Fréres.” 
America had always had Jewish 
Presidents, as for instance, Abraham 
Lincoln! 


WW: EN, at an impressionable age, 
my head was teeming with 
such nonsense, the revolution of 1917 
exploded, and I witnessed more 
horrors in the three years of revolu- 
tion and civil war than most people 
have ever read about. I followed the 
Imperial Family into exile to Siberia. 
The winter of 1917-18 will forever 
remain in my memory as a nightmare 
of indescribable ghastliness. I was 
rescued by the purest of accidents, 
when my Sovereigns and my father 
perished at the hands of the revolu- 
tionaries. When I finally escaped to 
Japan, I felt that life was not worth 
living. From the age of sixteen to 
nineteen I had lived in a continuous 
hell. I had seen revolutionaries com- 
mit every kind of crime imaginable. 
Incidentally, a great number of revo- 
lutionary officials, including those 
who had murdered the Emperor and 
my father, were Jews. I naturally 
began to believe in all that I had 
been taught about Republicanism. 

Then came two years in Japan — 
years that happened to be foe me 
both pleasant and romantic. I was 
gradually nursed back to the joys of 
living. I even found happiness. All 
this came to me in a monarchy, and 
the kind of monarchy which made 
old Russia appear Democratic by 
comparison. 

So it was as a rabid and uncompro- 
mising Monarchist that I entered 
the United States. And why did I 
come to this country? Chiefly for the 


reason that I had acquired a family 
and I had to earn more money than 
I could in Japan or in Europe. 

At first America shook my former 
political beliefs in only one respect. 
It compelled me to discard my ludi- 
crous but profound conviction that 
the Republican form of government 
was invented by the devil, and that 
through it the Jews were planning 
to establish a universal Jewish em- 
pire. I have always known the devil 
for a very shrewd and intelligent 
person. In what I first saw of Repub- 
lican government in America, I 
could discover few traces of either 
shrewdness or intelligence. American 
politics appeared to me only a most 
amusing farce, with its Senator 
“Magna Vox” Johnsons, its very 
delightful oil scandals, its Brown 
Derbies, its Jimmy Walkers, its Ku 
Klux Klans, its Mayor Thompsons, 
and all its unconscious hypocrisies, 
egotistical flag-wavings and _ boast- 
fulness. American parades, led by 
the funniest civilian gentlemen in 
striped trousers, with the Street 
Cleaning Department marching in 
full earnestness like an Emperor’s 
guard to the strains of martial music 
played by “The National Biscuit 
Band” (clad in what looked like 
purple pajamas), appeared to me the 
acme of the ridiculous. 


uT little by little I began to learn 
the other side of America — the 
human side. While some people 
were indifferent to me, and some 
deliberately exploited my ignorance 
of the language and of my rights, 
others rushed to me with help, with- 
out the slightest request on my part. 
Some of the best friends I have at 
present just walked into my house 
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from the street. They had heard 
somewhere that I was a foreigner. 
They thought that I might be lone- 
some, or in need of assistance or ad- 
vice. They invited me to parties, 
found work for me, offered me 
money. None of them was a member 
of any charitable institution, none 
of them had the arrogance of profes- 
sional philanthropists, none of them 
attempted to “Americanize” me. 
They were just ordinary people who 
recognized me as a somewhat be- 
wildered fellow human, in need of 
kindly companionship. They even 
apologized for their generosity, lest 
I should feel insulted by it. 


HIS was something I have never 
‘Lehane in any other country 
—something that was _ infinitely 
touching. And this, I think, is the 
secret of true Americanization. The 
absorption of the immigrant popu- 
lation into a homogeneous citizen- 
ship can not be hoped for through 
lectures, or propaganda, or cere- 
monies, or handshakes patronizingly 
proffered by eminent speakers, stand- 
ing before an American flag flanked 
by pictures of Washington and 
Lincoln. Nor is the immigrant much 
impressed by the solemn inculcation 
of “sound American doctrines.” He 
simply wants fellowship on a cordial, 
human basis. 

I found that Americans gave me 
this, in a way that would be incred- 
ible in Europe. 

I think I met them half way. I 
did not propose to become an Ameri- 
can, but as long as I had to stay in 
this country, I wanted to live among 
Americans and not among Russians. 
Besides I had to work, and Russians 
didn’t want me to work. I was a sort 


of Monarchistic relic, and every 
Monarchistic organization in town 
wanted me to become its member, 
and to devote my time to its infinite 
and fruitless debates. Instead, I 
acquired more and more American 
friends, grew deeper into American 
life —in short began to be Ameri- 
canized — without myself knowing it. 

Consciously I remained a Russian, 
or rather a Monarchist. For I must 
say that Monarchism, like Bolshe- 
vism, is essentially international. 
A Monarchist would much rather 
serve a foreign sovereign than his 
native republic. I began to admit 
to myself and to others that I rather 
liked America. But it never occurred 
to me to compare America with the 
Russian Empire, or American citi- 
zens with Russian Highnesses. The 
years spent at Court remained to me 
a Paradise lost. I knew that I could 
never find anything quite so wonder- 
ful on this earth. Americans were 
as nice as ordinary mortals could be. 
But Royalties were no ordinary 
mortals. And American citizenship 
remained unthinkable to me, for it 
would mean an official renunciation 
of my allegiance to Royalty. Never 
could I do that. 


uT then an extraordinary event 
B took place. The youngest daugh- 
ter of the Emperor, Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, whom all of us considered 
dead, appeared in Germany. Some 
of her nearest relatives refused to 
acknowledge her. Others persecuted 
her. She was in distress. I had known 
her since my childhood. I felt that it 
was my duty to give up everything, 
and devote all my time to extricat- 
ing the unfortunate Grand Duchess 
from her predicament. Thus, I sud- 
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denly found myself returned into the 
old world of Royalties. It was almost 
incredible, but far more incredible 
was the new aspect under which that 
old world presented itself to me. 


Y RECOGNITION of Grand Duch- 
ess Anastasia caused a verit- 
able tempest in the Russian Imperial 
Family. This was to be expected, but 
the form it took startled me. At first 
everybody rushed to assure me of his 
love and admiration. They all knew 
what a loyal Monarchist I was; they 
all wanted my codperation. Then 
they became more specific. One fac- 
tion of the Imperial Family began to 
assure me that I had made a fatal 
mistake. They implored me to de- 
nounce Anastasia. Meeting with a 
refusal they even began to threaten 
me. But one Grand Duke, represent- 
ing another faction, wrote me hastily 
that he was quite prepared to ac- 
knowledge Anastasia. All he wanted 
was to investigate the matter a 
little closer. Could I not send him 
a few thousand dollars for the 
investigation? 

In Paris I heard persistent ru- 
mors that Anastasia was not being 
acknowledged for the reason that her 
aunts wanted to inherit her fortune. 
To me such wickedness in Royalties 
seemed unthinkable. I asked a young 
Princess about it. “Oh yes,” she 
said. “They’re quite capable of that. 
Nothing that my aunts would do 
could astonish me.” 

Other discoveries followed. In half 
an hour’s conversation with any one 
member of the Imperial Family, 
I learned that all other members of 
the said family were “idiots, de- 
generates, fools and traitors.” An- 
other unsuspected habit of Royalty, 


I discovered, is to ask you for money. 
They don’t ask you to give it as a 
favor. No, they believe that they do 
you a favor by permitting you to 
contribute toward their support. 
The Grand Duke who asked me for 
a few thousands to investigate Ana- 
stasia’s case, kept bombarding me 
with letters. First he wanted me to 
send him $3,000 then $4,000, then 
$5,000. When I assured him that I 
didn’t have a nickel, he wrote me 
that in such a case I could easily 
raise money for him among wealthy 
Americans, and since I had to raise 
it, I might as well get $50,000 for him. 

I used to think that the nouveaux 
riches alone have the pleasant habit 
of talking about their supposed 
superiority. But I found that this is 
a veritable obsession with Imperial 
Highnesses. They never cease telling 
you how superior they are to com- 
moners. A Grand Duchess, lavishly 
entertained by the choicest of the 
American “Four Hundred,” com- 
plained bitterly to me that it was so 
terrible for her to be always among 
people of the “‘lower middle classes.” 


OYALTIES consider commoners to 
be ill-mannered and unedu- 
cated. Their own manners? “She is a 
fool woman,” a Princess said to me of 
a certain American lady. “I only 
stuck out my tongue at her, and she 
felt insulted!” As for education, a 
Grand Duke with whom I corre- 
sponded could never compose a letter 
without making the grossest gram- 
matical and orthographical mistakes. 
Other Highnesses of my acquaint- 
ance couldn’t do even that. They 
had to have their letters written for 
them, and I personally have had to 
write many a one for them. 
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You'll hope in vain to learn from 
Highnesses much about art, or liter- 
ature, or science, or religion, or even 
politics. So far as I could observe, 
they know thoroughly and are in- 
terested in two subjects only: their 
own family history and indecent 
anecdotes. None of the members of 
the Imperial Family seems to have 
ever heard about the revolution. 
They still consider themselves to be 
the only legitimate rulers of Russia, 
and are sincerely convinced that they 
will be soon returned to power. 

They will treat ordinary Ameri- 
can citizens nicely enough, for in 
most cases the citizens nowadays are 
much wealthier than the Princes, 
and, after all, Princes have to live. 
But I have never heard any of them 
talk in private about Americans 
other than with contempt. And, 
quaintly enough, Americans seem to 
have a great respect for them! 


ucH, briefly, is the new picture 
S of Royalty which I have sud- 
denly discovered. I had been raised 
to believe that only in aristocratic 
circles were there good manners, 
good taste, or civilized life. I have 
now found that American “middle 
class” manners are good, human and 
civilized, and that aristocracy is ill 
tempered, barbaric, petty and vul- 
gar. This has been the more shocking 
to me because I have found all these 
characteristics to belong not to single 
individuals, but to the whole class. 
For Royalties are all alike. One often 
forgets to which member of the Im- 
perial Family one talks. Young or 
old, male or female, a Highness is 
always a Highness. And it is easy 
to understand that they are, after 
all, nothing but victims of circum- 


stances. Abnormal conditions create 
abnormal people. Absolutism, which 
places a small group of people above 
all laws and restrictions, gives them 
uncontrolled power over the life and 
death of millions of their fellow men, 
and makes them objects of reli- 
gious adoration, is solely respon- 
sible for the mental aberration of 
Royalty. 


May be asked, how it is that I 

never suspected these unpleasant 
characteristics of Royalty before. 
This is just where my Americaniza- 
tion comes in. Before, I had noth- 
ing to compare royalty with. I saw 
nobody but royalty and the worship- 
ers of royalty. We can learn only by 
contrast or comparison. One is not 
conscious of the stuffiness of a room 
until one walks out into fresh air 
and then returns. This is exactly 
what happened to me. Only after 
spending years in the fresh air of 
democratic America and then being 
forced again to descend into the “4 
zantine crypt where Imperial High- 
nesses live, did I understand how suf- 
focating the air of that crypt was. 
All its outward splendor could not 
recompense me for the absence of 
fresh air — of the normal, congenial 
and invigorating atmosphere wherein 
live plain American citizens. 

As I said, Royalties are what they 
are because of the Absolutism which 
molded them. Similarly, I am willing 
to admit that the American form of 
government has something to do 
with making Americans what they 
are. But to be honest, I must say 
that political considerations were of 
secondary importance in my Ameri- 
canization. After all, a country is not 
typified so much by its government 
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as by-its people. If one comes to love 


the people of a certain country, i if 


one finds among them one’s best and 
most trusted and loyal friends, if one 
finds one’s affection and respect for 
them reciprocal, one already belongs 
to them, regardless of any other 
considerations. I think that I per- 
sonally became fully Americanized 
long before I swore my allegiance to 
the United States Constitution. 
What my re-encounter with Royalty 
did to me was simply to make me 
conscious by contrast of the change 
that had taken place in me since I 
left the Imperial atmosphere. The 
Grand Dukes and Duchesses made 
me realize that I wanted no longer 
to be a courtier, that I felt much 
happier as an ordinary citizen among 
ordinary citizens. They also made me 
understand to what extent America, 
which they hate and despise, had 
endeared itself to me. 

For all of this, far be it from me to 
imply that I enjoy drinking turpen- 
tine instead of good wine, that I 
feel perfectly safe in America’s crime- 
ridden cities, that I can read the pro- 
found philosophies of Henry Ford 


with unflagging interest, or that 
American political campaigns have 
ceased to amuse me. 

Also I shall never be able to see the 
wisdom of the academic American- 
ization schemes, the purpose of 
which seems to me to produce docile 
robots em masse, rather than free- 
thinking, individual citizens. I per- 
sonally would leave the aliens alone. 
Aliens who can be Americanized by 
the stereotyped nonsense preached 
by professional Americanizers, aren’t 
worth being naturalized. In any case, 
one either becomes adjusted to new 
environments or one doesn’t, and 
this is not a matter of mumbled 
pledges of allegiance to a flag, but 
of an inner disposition which finds 
reciprocal cordiality and friendly 
generosity on every street corner, in 
every home or shop or office. Besides, 
I see no reason why every American 
resident should also be a citizen. 
After all, citizenship should be con- 
sidered an honor and a distinction. 
But honors are conferred upon those 
who seek them and have deserved 
them, and are not pushed forcibly 
down people’s throats. 


COOH 





The Tide of the Times 


By KennetTH WItLcox PAYNE 


Nineteen-T wenty-Nine 
F SCHOOL CHILDREN of the Utopian 
| future are still doing anything 

as old-fashioned as memorizing 
dates, the year which has just passed 
should be double-starred in their 
text book list of historic turning 
points. For with 1929 the world has 
begun deliberately to guide its steps 
away from that ghastliest of all 
iniquities which is war. 

The majority of other “memora- 
ble” dates— from Marathon to 
Hastings, from Agincourt to Water- 
loo, from Bunker Hill to the Ar- 
gonne — call up pictures of conquest, 
bloodshed and catastrophe. After 
all, these pictures lingering with us 
from our school studies are fairly 
symbolical of the dominant spirit 
of mankind up to now. 

The current dawning of an era of 
determined good-will among nations 
cannot be so definitely placed on the 
calendar as can the dates of decisive 
battles, because the change is a 
psychological readjustment rather 
than an outward event. Yet, as 
Aristide Briand said in 1922, moral 
disarmament must precede physical 
disarmament. And it is a reasonable 
guess that in the perspective of his- 
tory, the year 1929 will be set down 
as the time of transition to moral 
disarmament, when world peace be- 


came no longer a delusion of pa- 
triotically discredited pacifists, but 
the common, practical and major 
objective of the civilized powers’ 
greatest statesmen. 

Our ratification of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact — committing the United 
States in honor with half a hundred 
other countries not only to keep the 
peace, but by inevitable implication, 
to see that it is kept — alone should 
fix 1929 as an epoch-making date on 
the path to peace. 


“ Humane’ War—or 
Enforced Peace? 


A” if the machinery for maintain- 
ing peace remains still imper- 
fectly in the blue-print stage, public 
opinion has at least become too 
potent to be recklessly defied. Presi- 
dent Hoover, Ramsay MacDonald 
and Elihu Root have during the 
past year conveyed by radio to 
millions their faith in this power of 
opinion to check warlike acts. But, 
more significant than this, the con- 
clusive shift of opinion to what may 
be called the militantly pacific mood 
means that unprecedented support 
will henceforth be given to practical 
international measures for the pre- 
vention of war. 

Meanwhile, President Hoover’s 
tentative plea for immunity of food 
ships from blockade has served both 
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to fire anew anti-militarist idealism, 
and somewhat to confuse existing 
projects for disarmament and the 
maintenance of peace. Obviously 
the United States has less to fear 
from blockade in war time than any 
of the great nations. If we admit 
that we have not yet enough faith 
in the inviolability of the Kellogg 
Pact to disarm at once and com- 
pletely, how can we expect Great 
Britain, for instance, or France or 
Japan, to predicate their naval 
policies upon an international agree- 
ment to renounce food blockades? 


Foreign Trade to the Rescue 


} age up to the eve of August 4, 
1914, there were those who 
believed that international trade 
had become so powerful a force in 
the world as to be itself a guaranty 
against war. Phantom hope though 
that proved at the time, the inter- 
locking of peoples through foreign 
commerce is today an increasingly 
weighty factor in the cause of peace. 
For its influence is now supported 
by a peace prejudice which, though 
still so youthful, is already nearly as 
strong as the age-old militaristic 
prejudices of pre-war Europe. 
Elsewhere in this issue, James A. 
Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, writes of 
the encouraging growth of America’s 
foreign commerce, which in the past 
year has broken all records for quan- 
tity of goods exported and imported. 
With this continual expansion of 
business beyond our borders, we are 
at last corning to see foreign trade 
in its true light — not as a Yankee 
deal, in which one side triumphantly 
bests the other, but as a mutually 
advantageous exchange. And its 


benefits to prosperity in our present 
domestic crisis can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


The Paradox of Tariff Parity 


4 ry problem of our foreign trade 
is not unrelated to the shift of 
tariff sentiment in Congress. Sena- 
tors of the Old Guard, rallying 
desperately around the tattered 
standards of a lost cause, have been 
rather baffled to find themselves 
deserted by the influential business 
element which once was their sup- 
port. Too many of the great in- 
dustrial and financial leaders are 
awake to the necessity of ever grow- 
ing exports to have much sympathy 
with barriers to ultimate payment 
through imports, or with tariff poli- 
cies inimical to the prosperity of 
other countries that must purchase 
our exports. 

The special session of Congress, 
in which the Old Guard and Mr. 
Grundy made their last stand, of- 
fered evidence of the farcical fallacy 
of high tariffs when pushed to the 
logical extreme. The wranglings be- 
tween agriculture and industry and 
between rival industries for protec- 
tion and “compensatory” rates have 
demonstrated the obvious: that it is 
possible to protect several sections 
of the country at the expense of the 
rest, but impossible to protect all. 
The reason the tariff works is that 
it makes some pay for the benefit 
of others. When everybody demands 
its blessings, somebody is going to 
be badly disappointed. As between 
groups of industries, or between 
agriculture and manufacturing, tariff 
parity is a paradox. 

But while politicians still play a 
moribund game with such out- 
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worn tokens as the tariff, American 
business is seeing new visions. The 
crying need is for economic states- 
men who can make them come 
true. 


Ford’s Theories Put to the Test 
We Henry Ford, superdrama- 


tist of industry, announced 
lower prices and a wage raise as his 
answer to the Wall Street panic, he 
effectively challenged American busi- 
ness men — and himself in particu- 
lar — to the test of the ideals he has 
long been proclaiming. Reports that 
he was laying off many men gravely 
weakened the effect of his gesture; 
and the great problem for indus- 
trialists in the immediate future is 
to avoid such shut-downs and, by 
payroll maintenance or expansion, 
to renew a widespread purchasing 
power. 

For, with the pricking of the stock 
market bubble, there was a tre- 
mendous shift of purchasing power 
between individuals, with a probable 
concentration of it in fewer hands 
than ever. But the wealth thus 
redistributed remains purchasing 
ane , subject again to redistribution. 

or this reason all the more, the best 
justification of the recurrent cry, 
“Industry is sound,” will be in a 
policy of business leadership that 
seeks to carry through in this emer- 
gency the much-celebrated “ Ameri- 
can system” of high wages, low 
prices, employee stock ownership, 
and working hours short enough to 
permit of leisure for consumption. 

The infinite complexities that lie 
behind this oversimple statement 
may be beyond the powers of our 
existing economic statesmanship and 
organization. Yet, as the alternative 


to going through with the great 
American experiment, we have ahead 
of us the whispered menace of de- 
pression that may verge on hard 
times. 

Yet this alternative of hard times 
would be in part a product of 
needless fear, as the boom was of 
groundless optimism. Certain it is 
that such great sums as the two 
hundred millions sucked by Wall 
Street out of the savings banks in 
one year are not permanently lost. 
Nothing has happened to alter the 
needs of the people or their power 
of production. The problem lies in 
the proper direction of production, 
and in the deliberate effort to main- 
tain a widely distributed purchasing 


power. 


Another and Saner “ New Era?’”’ 


F THE task is vast, business is at 

least aware of it and, since Presi- 
dent Hoover’s prompt call to confer- 
ence and action, is dedicated to its 
accomplishment. In that respect (as 
in some others), the market panic 
of 1929 has differed from all its 
predecessors. After the crash, the 
cry of the business world — as dis- 
tinct from the speculative sideshow 
— was not sauve qui peut; instead 
of falling apart into desperate units, 
seeking shelter from the storm clouds 
in policies of retrenchment, the in- 
dustrial leaders came together to 
coérdinate their work and carry on 
or expand their programmes. Busi- 
ness showed itself social-minded, 
conscious of its responsibilities to 
the nation, and prepared to shoulder 
them. To that extent, we may in- 
deed be entering a “New Era” — 
an era of socially planned rather 
than fortuitous prosperity. 











The Mystery of Cosmic Rays 


By Lioyp W. TaytLor 


Is st from the vast laboratories of space between the stars that 
come the newly discovered ‘Super X-Rays,” still of 
unknown portent to mankind? 


THIRD of a century ago a 
A new kind of light was dis- 
covered, possessing power of 
penetration far in excess of that of 
ordinary light. This discovery was 
named the x-ray, x being the arch 
insignia of the unknown. Today the 
properties of x-rays are no longer 
unknown, and the name, though 
still retained, is inappropriate. But 
streaming over the horizon of our 
field of knowledge is still another 
kind of light for which the name x 
might be appropriate were it not al- 
ready preémpted. This new kind of 
light has received the name “cosmic 
rays.” 

Unconscious though we are of 
these cosmic rays, we have good rea- 
son to regard them with interest. 
Most of us are exposed to their action 
twenty-four hours every day whether 
we are outdoors or in. We do not 
yet know what the effect of continual 
exposure may be. The radiation may 
be necessary to life or it may be the 
thing which, in the course of seventy 
years, finally proves our undoing. 
It can scarcely be without effect, for 
this is known; that the cosmic 
rays break up millions of atoms ev- 


ery second in the body of each one 
of us. Whether this disintegration is 
harmful or beneficial in the long run 
can not yet be stated. 


HILE we have learned only re- 
W cently of the nature of these 
cosmic rays, we have been aware of 
their existence for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Realizing their existence, one of 
the first questions which physics 
investigated was that of where the 
radiation originated. That it was not 
solely from the sun was made evident 
by the fact that the radiation was as 
much in evidence at night as during 
the daytime. Neither did it proceed 
from the earth, for its effect was not 
substantially different over deep 
waters from that on ferra firma. 
Measurements in deep mines were 
rendered inconclusive by the con- 
taminating effects of subterranean 
radioactive deposits. The same diffi- 
culty was encountered in efforts at 
submarine observation. Balloons car- 
rying recording devices were used to 
discover what was the effect, if any, 
of altitude. The results were at first 
contradictory, but gradually there 
emerged, at the highest altitudes, a 











definite indication that we were at 
last on the trail. 

Most of the investigation thus far 
had been carried out by German 
physicists. But at this point Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, of the California 
Institute of Technology, began to 
interest himself in the problem. In 
the succeeding years he and his col- 
laborators discovered the Rosetta 
Stone of cosmic rays. It was by two 
types of experiment that the essen- 
tial discovery was made; by balloons, 
reaching a maximum height of ten 
miles, and by measurements below 
the surfaces of uncontaminated snow- 
fed lakes in the Rockies and the 
Andes. The balloons each carried a 
recording electroscope, a recording 
barometer and a clockwork’ driving 
mechanism, the whole cargo weigh- 
ing less than half a pound. They were 
free, since the weight of a cord would 
have prevented them from ascending 
to sufficient heights. To each was at- 
tached a sign warning against tam- 
pering, and offering a reward for 
return to their starting point. The 
majority of the balloons thus freed 
found their way back to the labora- 
tory. Their records yielded better 
evidence than had theretofore been 
secured. They made it clear that the 
radiation increased at the higher al- 
titudes, and that the source was there- 
fore outside of the earth. 


ATER tests beneath the waters of 
mountain lakes showed the in- 
tensity of this radiation to become 
less and less at greater and greater 
depths, and thus corroborated the 
balloon records. Together these two 
groups of observations, balloon 
and mountain lake measurements, 
made it clear that cosmic rays origi- 
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nated at some point outside of the 
earth and beyond its atmosphere. 

But the lake observations did more 
than this. They made it possible to 
measure definitely the penetrating 
power of this radiation. This was 
found to be as much greater than 
that of x-rays as x-rays were greater 
than ordinary light. It is this great 
penetrating power that makes it so 
difficult for us to avoid continual 
exposure to the cosmic rays. It is 
only when we are in some mountain 
tunnel, or mine, or on one of the 
lower floors of a modern steel 
and concrete skyscraper, that we 
are really sheltered from this radi- 
ation. 


HE reason why we know little of 
T what the effects of this exposure 
may be is that we have had no oppor- 
tunity to observe higher forms of 
animal life which have been sheltered 
from it for long periods. The effects 
may become evident in a short time, 
or, as seems more likely, they may 
require several generations to be- 
come evident. There seems to be 
some possibility that evolution, the 
gradual change of form assumed by 
animal life as the countless centuries 
pass, is influenced by cosmic rays. A 
few months ago the discovery was 
made that certain evolutionary proc- 
esses could be tremendously speeded 
up by the use of x-rays. There are 
striking similarities between some of 
the effects of x-rays and those of 
cosmic rays, and the continuous ex- 
posure of animal life to the latter, 
coupled with the continuous prog- 
ress of evolutionary processes, justi- 
fies the investigation of a possible 
connection between the two. One is 
strongly tempted to speculate upon 
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the possibility that in this way man 
may secure control of the evolution- 
ary destiny of the race. Such a pros- 
pect is as appalling as it is inspiring. 
But there are too many ifs involved 
to justify any excitement over the 
question at present. 


HE aspect of the cosmic ray prob- 
‘io which has been of principal 
interest to the scientific world up to 
the present has been not the effects 
of the cosmic rays, but the cause. 
What is the mechanism of their 
production? Ordinary light may 
be produced by high temperature. 
X-rays are generated by certain elec- 
trical processes. With what corre- 
sponding process is the genesis of 
cosmic rays associated? To set this 
question into its proper perspective, 
we must first cal some facts, famil- 
iar to many readers, that constitute 
the essential background. 

The first familiar concept that we 
shall recall is that of the electron and 
proton. For centuries the existence 
of two kinds of electricity has been 
recognized. On account of their prop- 
erty of mutual extinction, these have 
been termed negative and positive 
respectively. At the beginning of 
the present century the atomic na- 
ture of both kinds of electricity was 
discovered. The atom of negative 
electricity was given the name 
electron and that of positive the 
name proton. Not only has the 
existence of electrons and protons 
been demonstrated, but nowadays 
they can be counted and weighed 
and their speeds observed with com- 
plete certainty. Among the surprising 
things that we know about these tiny 
objects is the fact that while the pro- 
ton is much smaller than the electron, 
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its weight is about two thousand 
times that of the electron. 

The second concept that we must 
recall is that of the solar system 
atom. Every atom of matter in the 
universe may be thought of as a 
miniature solar system composed of 
protons and electrons. All of the pro- 
tons of an atom are grouped at the 
centre and dominate the remainder 
of the atom much as the sun domi- 
nates the solar system. Since protons 
are much heavier than electrons, 
practically all of the weight of an 
atom is thus concentrated in the 
central portion, or nucleus as it is 
called. Most of the electrons of an 
atom are grouped in concentric rings 
around the nucleus, somewhat as 
the planets are grouped around the 
sun, except that there are usually a 
number of electrons in each ring in- 
stead of the single planet which 
monopolizes each orbit of the solar 
system. 


ERHAPS it should be remarked 
Po rcsonthesledibe that there is a 
tendency among physicists today to 
avoid reference to electronic orbits. 
Instead, it is becoming customary to 
speak of “energy levels.” This is 
more a shift of emphasis than a 
change of concept. For most readers 
the more circumstantial picture of 
the solar system atom gives the ad- 
vantage of an explicit picture, and 
this, after all, was the chief merit in 
the original introduction of the con- 
cept of electronic orbits. The picture 
has become so familiar and still con- 
tains so large an element of plausi- 
bility that it seems destined to re- 
main, at least as a figure of speech, 
for some time to come. Let us con- 
tinue to speak of the orbital motion 
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of electrons in atoms, realizing that 
our error, if any, is of the same kind 
that we make when we talk about the 
rising of the sun. 


HE smallest, simplest, lightest 
"Teo naturally contains the few- 
est electrons and protons. This is the 
atom of hydrogen, which in fact con- 
sists of a single proton as its sun, 
around which revolves one planetary 
electron. The next most simple atom, 
that of helium, contains not two 
protons and electrons, as one might 
expect, but four of each. The heavier 
atoms are still more complicated. 
But, complicated or simple, all atoms 
possess a striking similarity to our 
solar system. 

An atom holds its electrons and 
protons together with a tenacity 
which reminds one of the grip which 
the solar system retains on its plan- 
ets. It also effectually prohibits the 
approach of other atoms, in spite of 
the fact that the space within the 
boundary of an atom is mostly 
empty. We have been signally un- 
successful in most of our attempts to 
disrupt atoms. The electrical forces 
holding an atom together are pro- 
digious, and experience has shown 
that a concentration of energy at 
least equal to that of the thunderbolt 
is required to overcome them. In spite 
of its tenuous structure, the atom is 
about the most stable thing in nature. 

In the third place, let us recall the 
way that a light wave is born. I will 
spare you tedious details. Light is 
produced by the disturbance of an 
atom, much as sound would be pro- 
duced by throwing a wrench into a 
high speed machine. In general, any 
shock imparted to an atom jars its 
electrons into different positions. 


During the rearrangement these 
quivering electrons send out light. 
This “light” is not necessarily of the 
kind that we can perceive by the eye. 
It may, for example, be the familiar 
but invisible ultra-violet light. The 
wave-frequency or “color” of the 
light thus produced depends upon 
the distance of the disturbed electron 
from the centre of the atom. Outer, 
slow-moving electrons produce the 
low-frequency visible light. But dis- 
turbance of electrons in the inner- 
most rings of heavy atoms produces 
the extremely high-frequency radia- 
tion that we call x-rays. 


ERE it would seem that we had 
H reached the limit, for there can 
be no planetary electrons inside of 
the innermost ring. Yet there is a 
type of light characterized by a still 
higher frequency. The so-called 
gamma rays originate in the very 
nucleus of an atom. With them we 
come definitely to the end of our 
resources. The discovery of any 
radiation of still higher frequency 
would throw us into considerable 
perplexity as to its source. Yet it 
is exactly that dilemma which phys- 
ics is facing now in connection 
with cosmic rays. But even here, we 
shall find that the key to the origin of 
any kind of radiation lies in disturb- 
ance of the normal positions or states 
of motion of the electrons of an atom. 

The fourth and last familiar con- 
cept is the double one of conserva- 
tion; conservation of matter and con- 
servation of energy. These were twin 
dogmas of the Nineteenth Century, 
completely familiar to all. These two 
aged brothers are still with us, though 
theravagesof time have modified their 
appearance. Foraquarter of a century 
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we have been observing more and more 
unmistakably some exceptions to the 
principles of conservation as hereto- 
fore stated. In particular, the anni- 
hilation of matter, under certain con- 
ditions, seems to be well attested. 
Perhaps a caution should be uttered 
at this point against confusing the 
annihilation of matter with mere 
change of form as in burning or de- 
cay. What we are considering now is 
actual destruction, effacement, ces- 
sation of existence as matter in any 
form. But it is found that whenever 
such an event occurs, there appears 
an equivalent amount of energy. In 
other words, neither the principle of 
conservation of matter nor that of 
conservation of energy is valid when 
taken alone. But since matter can be 
converted into energy (and presum- 
ably vice versa), a single principle 
(that of the conservation of matter- 
plus-energy) replaces these two. So 
while one of our old friends, the con- 
servation of matter, is no longer the 
man he used to be, his twin brother 
is assuming an added load to com- 
pensate for his failings. The total 
load carried by the two remains the 
same as before, though it is being 
readjusted between them to suit 
changing conditions. The single prin- 
ciple of conservation of matter-plus- 
energy has replaced the two older 
conservation principles. We are now 
in a position to outline the present 
state of knowledge of the way that 
cosmic rays originate. 


= part of the problem has 
proved to be that of greatest 
interest and is naturally, perhaps, 
the part about which we know the 
most. Our knowledge even on this 
point is far from final, however. We 
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can only say that there are two possi- 
ble ways for cosmic rays to come into 
existence, and between the two we 
are not yet in a position to choose 
with finality. Both alternatives in- 
volve the conversion of matter into 
energy, but they differ essentially in 
the way in which the conversion is 
accomplished. 


MOMENT ago reference was made 
A to the fact that the atom of hy- 
drogen consists of one proton and 
one electron. What would occur if the 
two, under their mutual attraction, 
should snap together? Among other 
things, there would be a release of 
energy in the form of radiation, much 
as the breaking of a stretched spring 
would release energy in the form of 
sound. And atomic dynamics show 
that the wave-frequency of this 
radiation would be not far from that 
which characterizes the cosmic rays. 
But there is this difference between 
our broken spring and the collapsing 
atom. After the smash-up the spring 
is still there, but the atom is not. 
Before the event, it was the electrical 
forces emanating from the electron 
and proton that kept other atoms 
away, that produced the weight of 
the atom, and that therefore con- 
stituted the atom. After the event, 
the positive electricity of the proton 
is neutralized by the negative of the 
electron. There remain no electrical 
forces, hence no atom. The emission 
of radiant energy has been accom- 
panied by the annihilation of matter. 

But the most recent developments 
indicate rather strongly that the solu- 
tion to the problem of the birth of 
cosmic radiation lies in a somewhat 
different direction. The conversion 
of matter into energy is still involved, 
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though in a different way. Instead 
of the complete annihilation of atoms 
through the mutual neutralization of 
their electrons and protons, we ap- 
parently have to deal with a partial 
loss of weight, due to combinations 
of atoms. Such combinations occur- 
ring under certain conditions are 
accompanied by an exceedingly close 
packing of the electrons and protons 
of the combining atoms. The close- 
ness of the packing is such as to oc- 
casion a partial mutual neutraliza- 
tion of the electrons and protons 
which are being jammed together. 
The total weight of the combination 
is thus slightly less than the sum of 
the individual weights of the atoms 
entering into the combination. The 
difference represents an annihilation 
of matter, and this is necessarily ac- 
companied by the emission of energy. 


HE reader has already observed 
4 hydrogen consists of one 
electron and one proton. Also that 
helium consists of four electrons and 
four protons. We can imagine the 
possibility of four atoms of hydrogen 
entering into a combination to form 
one atom of helium, though such an 
occurrence has never been observed 
to happen on the earth. It would be 
reasonable to suppose that the weight 
of the helium atom thus formed 
would equal the sum of the weights 
of the combining hydrogen atoms. 
But as a matter of observed fact, the 
atom of helium, though clearly com- 
posed of four electrons and four pro- 
tons, does not weigh four times as 
much as the atom of hydrogen. The 
discrepancy is not large, less than 
one per cent, but it is unmistakable. 
The process of combination, if it 
ever takes place, evidently involves a 


definite loss of weight. Such a loss 
must be accompanied by the appear- 
ance of an equivalent amount of 
radiation. Furthermore, atomic dy- 
namics tells us what the wave-fre- 
quency of any radiation so produced 
must be, and the most recent moun- 
tain-lake observations show, among 
other frequencies, one which coin- 
cides squarely with that which would 
accompany the conversion of hydro- 
gen into helium. So while such con- 
version seems never to take place 
terrestrially, it is quite evidently 
occurring elsewhere, though just 
where it occurs is still a subject for 
speculation. 


ut the wave-frequency corre- 
B sponding to the conversion of 
hydrogen into helium is not the only 
frequency which has been identified 
in the cosmic radiation. Others have 
been discovered, and measured. In 
every case it has been possible to 
state, with considerable assurance, 
the nature of the atomic transforma- 
tion that must have occurred to pro- 
duce the wave-frequency observed. 
For example, frequencies have been 
observed that correspond closely to 
those that would be produced if 
hydrogen atoms should combine to 
form oxygen, silicon and iron. 

Now these elements together with 
helium are among those most pro- 
fusely distributed throughout the 
visible universe. We can scarcely re- 
frain from speculating upon the pos- 
sibility that the material of the en- 


‘tire universe has been synthesized 


by the process which is being her- 
alded to us by the cosmic radiation, 
and that there is something in this 
process which produces a predomi- 
nance of the elements which have 
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been observed to exist in greatest 
profusion. 

Such a speculation assumes the 
existence of vast cosmic quantities of 
hydrogen, from which other elements 
are synthesized. The question of the 
origin of this hydrogen, that is, of 
how electrons and protons came to 
pair off to form atoms of hydrogen, 
is apparently not a part of the pres- 
ent cosmic radiation problem. So the 
fundamental question of the crea- 
tion of matter, that is, the formation 
of hydrogen out of primordial elec- 
trons and protons, is still untouched. 
The term “creation” has been used 
rather frequently in the press to 
describe the formation of the heavier 
elements out of hydrogen. But that 
term is out of place in this connec- 
tion. So far from “creation,” the 
synthesis of the heavier elements out 
of hydrogen involves a destruction, 
an annihilation, of matter. Other- 
wise we could not have received in 
the form of cosmic rays, the signals 
which have called our attention to 
the process. 


ET us refer in conclusion to a point 
L discussed previously. Where in 
space do cosmic rays originate? We 
have already remarked that they ap- 
pear to come from some point out- 
side of the earth. But the region 
outside of the earth is a large place. 
Can we not localize the source more 
definitely? Is it from the stars that 
this radiation comes, or from the 
vast laboratories of space between 
the stars? The question is capable of 
a definite answer, though that an- 


swer has not yet been found. It would 
appear almost absurdly simple to 
find whether this radiation comes 
from the stars or not. For the stars 
are not uniformly distributed in the 
heavens. They are particularly thick 
in the direction of the Milky Way 
and notably absent in certain other 
directions. If it is from the stars that 
the radiation comes, we should ob- 
serve an hourly fluctuation in its in- 
tensity as the Milky Way and the 
less densely spotted portions of the 
sky wheel successively by us. At- 
tempts by several investigators to 
find this hourly variation have thus 
far proved unsuccessful. This may 
merely indicate the inadequacy of 
the methods of measurement. There 
is not yet complete agreement on 
the question whether cosmic rays do 
or do not originate in the stars. There 
are fascinating possibilities in either 
alternative. However, the problem 
is not yet solved with sufficient 
finality to justify our detailed con- 
sideration. The only statement that 
can be made with full confidence is 
that cosmic rays originate at some 
point external to the earth. 

For a quarter of a century the 
cosmic ray has been a will-o’-the- 
wisp that has led its pursuers into 
wide ranges of investigation. Even 
now, when its nature has been iden- 
tified and only its origin remains to 
be completely accounted for, we 
find that it carries us through much 
of the more recent aspects of physical 
science, from electrons up to stars. 
Truly the name “cosmic ray” is ap- 
propriate in more senses than one. 








The Negro Is Coming to Town 


By CuHaries E. HAaty 


While our large cities still harbor only sixteen per cent of 
the nation’s colored population, their “‘black belts’ are 
growing so rapidly as to raise new problems, 
here discussed by a statistician 


HE traditional picture of Jim 
Crow, which painted him as 
firmly attached to Southern 
soil, unable to gain a foothold in the 
fundamental industries of the Nation, 
severely restricted as to residential 
areas when he did desert the farm 
for the city, emotionally surcharged 
with religious fervor and easily 
swayed in politics, is fading before 
recent statistical studies. 

The figures show, for instance, 
that, during the five-year period 
1920-25, there was a decrease of 
more than three-quarters of a million 
in the colored farm population of 
the United States. Although colored 
farmers operate in every State and 
in a majority of the counties, more 
than 76 per cent of this decrease in 
the colored farm population oc- 
curred in six Southern States, 
namely, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, in the order named; the 
total decrease in these States being 
in excess of 604,000. 

Many reasons are advanced for 
this desertion of the Southern farms, 


but the chief complaint appears to 
centre around the exploitation of 
the colored farmers by produce 
dealers, the extortion by local mort- 
gage sharks, and the failure of the 
Government rural credit system to 
function properly through its local 
and regional agencies for the benefit 
of qualified Negro farmers. 


ONCERNING this phase of the situ- 
C ation, Te New York Age, one of 
the leading Negro newspapers, com- 
mented as follows: 


At a recent conference held in Washington, 
the subject of rural credits was discussed. 
Men from Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, and 
Ohio stated that colored farmers in these 
States were not being fairly treated in the 
allotment of loans through the Federal 
Farm Loan System. The question of a more 
liberal extension of loans to this class of 
farmers was taken up with President 
Coolidge, but as yet nothing has come of it. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board of the 
Treasury Department should have a compe- 
tent representative of the race connected 
with its operations who would be empowered 
to give attention to this phase of its devel- 
opment. 
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Going into the matter from another 
angle, The Pittsburgh Courier, one of 
the most widely circulated colored 
newspapers, said: 


Why are Negro farmers denied loans? 
One of the reasons is very plain and easy 
of appreciation when the facts are stated. 
The South lives by the labor of the black 
man. A farm hand is worth large money to 
the Southern gentlemen, who have long 
since sworn not to work as long as any 
“niggers can be had.” The Negro farmer is 
forced to get his money from the white 
merchant. The money is in the form of meat, 
flour and meal, calico, plows and a mule. 
The rate of interest charged and the “sys- 
tem” of “never paying out” keep the 
Negro farmer a slave to the white merchant, 
who is usually a money lender. These Southern 
lenders do not want the Farm Loan Board 
to lend the Negro farmers any money be- 
cause that would break up the Southern 
practice of “lending” to Negroes under the 
“system.” Somebody might have to go to 
work eventually. 


ing problem will be is a question 

which is agitating colored leaders 
throughout the country. The drift 
of these willing but unskilled workers 
to the highly organized industrial 
centres of the Nation will eventually 
create more and larger colored ghet- 
tos, labor troubles, possibly an 
increase in crime, and certainly an 
increased mortality rate, although 
in a large number of Northern cities 
colored physicians and visiting nurses 
have been appointed on local health 
boards to look after health conditions 
of the colored population. To some 
of the melancholy Negro philoso- 
phers the price these migrants are 
paying for a chance to do more than 
merely exist appears prohibitive, but 
to others, less pessimistic, the oppor- 
tunity to educate their children, to 


Jim what the solution of this vex- 
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exercise their rights of citizenship, 
to escape the “Jim Crow” transpor- 
tation facilities, is considered in- 
valuable at this stage of the educa- 
tional and economic development 
of the race. 


4 es the manufacturing indus- 
tries are as alluring to the black 
as to the white ruralities is indicated 
by the increasing Negro populations 
of some of our great industrial 
centres. Although a census of popu- 
lation has not been taken since 1920, 
frequent estimates have been made 
by the Bureau of the Census. The 
last one, as of July 1, 1927, indicates 
Negro population growths approxi- 
mately as follows during the seven 
year period: Detroit, 136 per cent; 
Cleveland, 59; Chicago, 47; Indian- 
apolis, 20; Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, 28 per cent each; Pittsburgh, 
26; Kansas City, Mo., 18; Baltimore, 
11; and New York City, 7 per cent. 

This trend to the Northern cities, 
where the right of the franchise is 
not withheld, where training oppor- 
tunities abound, where industrial 
democracy is present to a larger 
degree, and where, last but not 
least, frequent labor shortages stimu- 
late the call for men, has been 
accompanied by perplexing social 
questions. The East St. Louis and 
Chicago race riots were, in a way, 
selfish economic answers to the 
surging Negro migrants who knocked 
at the gate of employment in those 
vicinities. ““The Negroes,” it was 
said, “are taking jobs which whites 
ought to have.” The extent to which 
this fear is justified may be judged 
from a survey of 128,493 workers in 
New York City, which was made 
under the direction of Dr. Karl F. 
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Phillips, of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, just after the 
first swell of Negro migration aug- 
mented the eligible workers of that 
city. It showed that in the total 
group there were 3,007 Negro work- 
ers, of whom 948 were rated as 
skilled, 490 semi-skilled and 1,397 
unskilled. One hundred and seventy- 
two were unclassified. 


HE diversity of occupations of 

those workers showed a remark- 
able trend over that of twenty years 
ago. In such typical enterprises as the 
manufacture of automobiles and 
parts, clothing and textiles, furni- 
ture, iron and steel, machine shops, 
tobacco and sundry other industrial 
activities, more colored workers were 
employed than ever before, and they 
were making good. 

One large employer, of a New York 
transit corporation, expressed pride 
in its more than 400 Negro employ- 
ees, who were engaged in virtually 
every occupation required for the 
successful operation of the company’s 
lines, and the maintenance and up- 
keep of its equipment and trackage. 

In other industrial districts of the 
North, similar transitions of Negro 
workers from a Southern agricultural 
background to a place beside the 
whirring machines of industry have 
been steadily taking place; and it 
appears certain that in the decade 
which now lies before us there will 
be a steady increase of colored 
workers in the industries of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Indiana, in the 
Chicago stockyards, in the auto- 
mobile shops, and along our transit 
lines, both trunk and urban, and 
on our docks and wharves. 

Of course, the social problems of 


this new industrial association are 
yet to be solved. The Negro is still 
excluded from the privilege of serv- 
ing apprenticeships at many trades. 
Vocational schools in certain dis- 
tricts still insist upon excluding 
Negro students from some courses, 
either directly or indirectly. The 
American Federation of Labor, while 
carrying on its books the pledged 
doctrine that it will not tolerate 
discriminations based upon race or 
color, still sits blandly by without 
enforcing this doctrine. Local auton- 
omy, it is said, is responsible for the 
Union conduct in each district, and 
where the majority is white it is 
difficult to secure economic equality 
for Negroes. 


HE fact that now there are more 
‘ee 200 solid Negro local Unions 
with an approximate membership of 
8,000 (in the dona fide trades and 
vocations), does not take away the 
sting of the truth that intolerance 
still abides in the heart of organized 
labor and that economic democracy 
can not prevail until labor itself 
turns about face and eliminates 
discrimination from its own ranks. 

On the other hand, not a few 
employers have frankly agreed that 
there is no difference in the efficiency 
of colored workers and white, and 
that capable colored workers can be 
advanced to any position. On the 
whole, then, the prospect for the 
Negro in industry does not appear 
discouraging. With restrictive immi- 
gration now in force, with new 
measures being invoked to stop the 
migratory ravaging of the Mexican 
border, and with the general prospect 
that American production will con- 
tinue to advance, there is little 




















reason to fear a serious shortage of 
jobs. Stalwart State labor organiza- 
tions like those of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania are declining to tolerate 
longer any racial differences in in- 
dustry; new wants and desires are 
being created each day by the 
American people; and, doubtless, 
the Negro worker of the years to 
come has only to fear that great 
mechanical innovation which his 
white competitor also fears — and 
whose ultimate influence no one can 
accurately visualize at this early 
time — that is, labor-saving ma- 
chinery which may displace countless 
efficient workers, regardless of color, 
within the next quarter century. 


ut what of the Negroes’ future 
B in the North, aside from the 
problem of their jobs? We know that 
they are purchasing thousands of 
homes each year and, in fact, that 
home ownership to them is becoming 
a fetish. Colored residential areas in 
Northern industrial cities are con- 
tinually expanding in spite of resi- 
dential segregation policies, higher 
rentals, and higher real estate values 
that are automatically imposed upon 
the colored home seekers. The assets 
of Negro banks, life insurance com- 
panies, and building and loan asso- 
ciations, show remarkable increases. 
Each year there is a greater enroll- 
ment of colored students in the trade 
schools and institutions for higher 
learning. In the secondary and 
collegiate institutions for the educa- 
tion of colored youth, the standards 
of education are being raised and the 
requirements exacted of teachers are 
likewise being advanced, the M.A. 
degree being required for admission 


or entrance into the teaching corps 
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of junior and senior high schools and 
colleges of ““A” standing. In nearly 
every community where there is a 
considerable Negro population there 
are evidences of financial codpera- 
tion along business lines. The most 
widely read colored newspapers are 
printed in fully-equipped plants 
owned and operated by the editors. 
Drug and grocery stores, moving 
picture theatres, bake shops, and 
restaurants are multiplying. Manu- 
facturing enterprises financed by 
colored men and women are begin- 
ning to appear, and the numbers of 
physicians, dentists, electrical en- 
gineers, chemists, building construc- 
tors, lawyers, accountants, stenog- 
raphers, school teachers, and edu- 
cated preachers, are increasing. 


Any believe that there has been 
M an over-development of reli- 
gious and non-constructive fraternal 
organizations among Negroes, which 
are regarded as “frozen assets” in 
their progress. It is pointed out that 
the whites have only about § per cent 
as much money invested in church 
edifices as they have in farm land 
and buildings, while among Negroes 
the value of church edifices con- 
stitutes fully 35 per cent of the value 
of farm land and buildings owned by 
them. It is also remarked that there 
is an average of 261 members to 
each white church, but among the 
colored brethren there is a church 
edifice for every group of 122 
members. This fact appears to sug- 
gest that the race is over-churched 
and that at least one-third of the 
nearly $206,000,000 so invested 
could be more advantageously em- 
ployed in productive enterprises that 
would afford employment for some 
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of the thousands of young colored 
men and women who frequently 
experience great difficulty in attach- 
ing themselves to a permanent 
pay-roll. Through the efforts of an 
educated ministry it is believed that 
this piling up of frozen assets will 
soon be discontinued. 


HAT climatic influences of the 
"T North do not contribute greatly 
to the death of colored migrants from 
the South, is indicated by Govern- 
ment statistics, which show that in 
1926 the greatest number of deaths 
among Negroes from tuberculosis 
occurred in Mississippi, followed in 
the order named by Alabama, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Louis- 
iana and South Carolina. With the 
exception of the two Northern 
States of Pennsylvania and New 
York, the greatest number of Negro 
deaths from pneumonia occurred in 
the States of Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Louisiana, South 
Carolina and Virginia. Concerning 
the mortality statistics of some of 
the principal cities, the fact has 
been established that the death rate 
of Negroes is lower in ae 
Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo., Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh than in Atlanta, Charles- 
ton, Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, 
Memphis, Montgomery, New Or- 
leans, or Tampa. 

The last census of the United 
States showed one physician to 
approximately 2,290 Negro inhabi- 
tants, as compared with one white 
physician to 670 white inhabitants. 


But there — to be a faulty 
distribution of colored physicians in 
relation to population, 65 per cent 
of which is oer in the rural 
districts. Nearly 45 per cent of the 
Negro physicians and surgeons are 
located in 68 cities whose Negro 
population totals only 16 per cent 
of the total Negro population of the 
United States. This means that there 
has been a mass movement of colored 
graduates of medical schools to 
the largest cities, many of which 
have already reached the saturation 
point so far as Negro physicians 
are concerned. 


I" CONCLUSION, it is significant to 
note that a shift in the Negro’s 
political outlook has followed his 
urban trend. He is certainly becom- 
ing more independent at the polls, 
and but for the vaporings of certain 
white politicians of the old school, 
who are known as “Negro baiters,” 
there would be a more pronounced 
division of the colored vote at 
National elections, at least in the 
Northern and Border States. The 
fact is that thoughtful Negro voters 
in the North are quietly taking stock 
of their political friends and enemies 
and are preparing to reward those 
who show a helpful attitude, re- 
gardless of party affiliations. The 
mark of the political branding-iron 
is rapidly disappearing in colored 
circles and “modified” Socialism, 
as well as the Democracy proclaimed 
by the Northern wing of that party, 
is becoming almost as popular as 
Republicanism. 























Russian Children All Have Fathers 


By JoHn GUNTHER 


The woman or the man goes freely in and out of wedlock in 
Russia, but the child, ever legitimate, has the State’s 
backing for support until growth 1s assured 


revolutions. The first was po- 
litical, and everyone knows all 
about it. The second is social, and 
it still has its tale to tell. 

In Russia, for instance, incredible 
as it may seem, prisoners in many 
prisons get a two-weeks vacation 
every year — without surveillance 
— back to their homes! And in Rus- 
sia, likewise, university students in 
some cases themselves vote their 
own advancement from class to class, 
and their own graduation — and the 
promotion of their own professors! 

This is the type of instance I have 
in mind concerning the social revo- 
lution. I could add many more. In 
all of them there is the same aroma 
of amusing madness; and in all of 
them, too, a freshness of viewpoint 
and a boldness in putting theory to 
fact that should make our comfort- 
able Western eyes blink just a little. 

One of the items rd social revolu- 
tion iarly amazing to the out- 
sider has to do with c ie. I don’t 
intend to discuss here the well-worn 
topics of marriage and divorce in 
Russia. These are in fact so well 


I Russia there have been two 


known that almost as much mis- facto ones. De facto marriage is accom- 


information exists about them as in- 
formation. What I want to point out 
is simply that Russia is the first 
country in the world to recognize 
legally the perfectly obvious but oc- 
casionally ignored scientific fact that 
every child has a father. 


ET to tell the story of Russian 
'Y children I must allude to their 
parents for just a paragraph or 
two. Marriage and divorce are both 
equally free and legal in the Soviet 
Union. The legal definition of mar- 
riage, according to the new social 
code which went into effect on Jan- 
uary I, 1927, is “a union entered 
upon and dissolved at will in which 
the only concern of the State is to 
ensure proper care and support of 
children.” As to divorce, as someone 
put it, “Just marriage is sufficient 
grounds.” 

To get married a Russian couple 
simply go to a registration bureau 
known as zacs and register. That’s 
all there is to it. To get divorced the 
couple do exactly the same thing. 
Marriages are, by the way, of two 
kinds, the registered ones and de 
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plished simply by the couple living 
together in the same lodging. Children 
by this sort of marriage have exactly 
the same rights and privileges as 
children by a registered marriage. 

Divorce is a simple business — 
provided there are no children. If 
there are children, then complica- 
tions begin. The very function of 
marriage, according to the Soviet 
Commissars, is the proper protection 
of children. Therefore in any divorce 
in which either party has children, 
the children come first. The divorce 
will certainly be granted — a simple 
request is usually sufficient — pro- 
vided the children are first cared for. 

Responsibility is usually split two 
ways. The mother is granted cus- 
tody, and the father granted “‘main- 
tenance.” The father’s income is reg- 
istered, and a certain proportion — 
usually anything up to 35 per cent — 
is assigned to the support of the 
child. A child is of age at eighteen, 
and the father, no matter what his 
subsequent matrimonial adventures, 
legally must support his child until 
that age. 


$ A RESULT, divorces in Russia are 
A not nearly so common as most 
people think them to be. Housing 
is another factor keeping divorces 
down. It is perfectly simple to divorce 
your wife, but not so simple to find 
new lodgings to put her in. Moscow 
is so crowded, for example, that cases 
have been known where a husband 
or a wife got a divorce and then 
married someone else and, on ac- 
count of the housing shortage, had 
to bring the new wife or husband 
back to live with the old one. 

But the strict laws providing sup- 
port for children are the chief agency 


in keeping down the divorce rate. In 
the European part of Russia last 
year there were 848,898 marriages 
and 122,760 divorces. This is a pro- 
portion of one divorce to every 6.9 
marriages. In the United States in 
1927 the rate was one in 7.6. These 
figures are for Russia as a whole, I 
should like to point out; in Moscow 
and Leningrad the divorce rate is 
much higher. 


N” Russia, as everyone knows, 
is the land where love is free. 
Anyone can make love to anyone 
else. And the Government doesn’t 
give a hoot. The Government takes 
the point of view that love is natural, 
and interference with it silly. It takes 
this point of view, that is to say, up 
to a certain point—to the point 
where children are involved. 

Motherhood is considered a purely 
social function, and therefore the 
State assumes a definite responsi- 
bility for mothers. Every Russian 
child has a mother; but it has a 
father, too. Legally, there is no such 
thing as illegitimacy in Russia. Ille- 
gitimacy has disappeared as idea and 
reality both. Every Russian child is 
a legitimate child. 

Suppose a Russian girl is un- 
married, but is going to have a baby. 
Very good. This happens all over the 
world; but in Russia differently. The 
“very good” is literal. The girl 
simply goes to zacs, reports her con- 
dition, and names the father. 

The designated young man is 
thereupon notified. By law he is 
given one month in which to make 
protest. In some cases presumptive 
fatherhood is inflicted unjustly, 
wherefore young men are inclined in 
Russia to tread the amatory path 


























somewhat warily. Unjust or not, the 
father, if he is designated as such by 
a court which settles the matter, 
must support the child, and in ad- 
dition, before its birth, must pay for 
the hospital care of the mother. Any 
sum up to 30 per cent of the father’s 
wages may be thus assigned. For 
eighteen years! 

But suppose the young lady comes 
into the registration bureau or the 
court and says frankly that she does 
not know who is the father of her 
impending child. This, one must ad- 
mit, presents a difficulty — even for 
the Russians. As a rule the prospec- 
tive mother is rebuked. But she is 
not punished. Then she is asked to 
furnish to the court a list of possible 
candidates for paternity. These are 
assembled, the judge talks to them, 
and tries to make one of them agree, 
if possible, to marry the girl; in any 
case to support the child. 

Suppose none of the candidates 
“agrees.” No matter. The child 
comes first. The court simply selects 
one of the group, and assigns him to 
fatherhood. Jokesters in Moscow will 
laugh and tell you—in such de- 
plorable cases — that the court us- 
ually chooses as “father” the “can- 
didate” who is richest! 


OW suppose some young man has 
N been sowing wild oats rather 


freely. Suppose he has been married 
several times, and perhaps has chil- 
dren by several wives. What then? 
The story is the same—he must 
support them all. A limit is, however, 
mercifully set, and no more than half 
his wages can be assigned away from 
him. Suppose, further, some veritable 
Lothario is named time after time as 
the father of children by unmarried 
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women. In such cases not only will 
half his wages disappear, but he may 
go to jail. One man recently who was 
married and divorced five times in 
five months is now safely cooling off, 
having been sentenced to serve one 
year in jail for disorderly conduct. 
Small sympathy is manifest in Russia 
for these Lotharios, especially if chil- 
dren are involved. “He who likes 
coasting must carry his sled uphill,” 
says the Russian proverb. 


Wi alimony is assigned for 


the care of a child, whether or 
not the mother is married, it is usu- 
ally deducted from the father’s wages 
at source, so there is little chance of 
evasion. Alimony may, in some cases, 
be arranged without court action, 
but these cases are very rare. Again, 
in some instances, the court may or- 
der the mother, not the father, to 
support the child; but this does not 
happen often. Since both marriage 
and divorce are such fluid states in 
Russia, the amount of alimony for 
the support of a child is usually capa- 
ble of subsequent review. Also, since 
remarriage may follow a divorce any 
time after fourteen days have elapsed, 
the alimony consideration is us- 
usally dealt with very promptly in 
the first instance; the hearing us- 
ually comes within three to five 
days of the time the divorce is ap- 
plied for. 

All of this system of legislation is 
possible, of course, by reason of one 
fact, namely that in Russia woman 
is absolutely independent economi- 
cally. She not only is, she has to be. 
Every woman has not only the right 
but the obligation to work. She may 
be office girl, saleswoman, factory 
worker, or even peasant. But work 
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she must. Otherwise she is counted 
out of all the favors trade-unionism 
brings to its members, and becomes 
a social parasite. Moreover, she is 
likely to starve. One phase of this in- 
dependence is that the wife in either 
a legal or a de facto marriage may 
keep her own name if she wants to 
—or for that matter at any time 
may adopt any new name she 
wants. 


HE Russian Government makes 
Tits women work, but it helps 
them when they have children. It is a 
little shocking to recall that the popu- 
lation of Russia is above 147,000,000, 
and increases by almost 2,000,000 
every year. Yet the Government is 
as eager to keep up the birth-rate as 
is Mussolini in Italy. Perhaps the 
reason is biological foresight. May- 
be it is lack of foresight. Anyway 
vital statisticians point out how 
quickly Russia will double its popu- 
lation at the present rate of increase, 
and point out, too, that in future 
centuries a great Slavic overflow 
into western Europe is almost in- 
evitable. 

Maternity welfare work in Russia, 
in any case, is remarkable. Every 
Russian working woman is entitled 
to two full months vacation at full 
pay before her baby is born, and two 
full months similarly after; she has 
time off from her work or her ma- 
chine while nursing the baby; she 
has benefit of free pre-natal clinics, 
free attendance at delivery, and free 
nursing for a brief period. This, at 
least, is the theory. In not all parts 
of Russia has it been possible to put 
the theory into practice. The reason 
is poverty, plus the serious shortage 
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in doctors, nurses, and medical 
equipment. 

In any case, our Russian baby is 
born — Ivan Ivanovitch or Fedor 
Fedorovitch or whatever you want 
to call him. This business of giving 
him a name brings up a point. Every 
Russian child, we have seen, is le- 
gally legitimate. But what name 
shall he take? This is often a moot 
point in Russian family affairs. By 
law the baby may be named for 
either father or mother. Or, when he 
grows up, he may take any name he 
wants. Some of the names given 
Russian babies are fantastic. I have 
read of “Miss Electrification Iva- 
nov,” and even “Mr. Industrial- 
ization-Programme-Before-1934 Fe- 
dorov.” And so on. 


— our Russian baby grows up. 
A neat paradox finishes off the 
story. For he is taught to feel perfect 
independence of his parents. The 
family group as we understand it is 
condoned in Russia, but not favored. 
A family formed by monogamous 
marriage is considered a unit still, 
but not because the Government has 
any special prejudice for the family 
— merely because a mother is better 
able to take care of a baby at the 
present time than is the State. Thus 
the growing child is expected to 
teach his parents Communism, if 
they are not Communists. He is ex- 

cted to tell them to forswear God, 
if they are not Atheists. He is ex- 
pected to be an independent soul. 
And when he reaches eighteen he 
goes out into the world — into the 
vast anonymous mass of Russia — 
perhaps a bit lonelier than when he 
came into it. 





Paying the Piper 


By Max WINKLER 


A noted market analyst holds a post-mortem on the Wall Street 
frenzy and the theories of the ‘‘New Era” propagandists 


HEN we reach a point in the 
securities markets where an 
investment is made in Rio 


Tinto on the grounds that it is a 
prosperous “railroad” company, or 
in Seaboard Airline on the grounds 
that it is an “aviation” enterprise, 
economists and analysts cease to 
function. Such a point was reached 
in our own securities markets with the 
result that research and analytical 
departments proved distinct handi- 
caps to the organizations with which 
they were affiliated. Once more it 
was demonstrated that “We learn 
from history that we learn nothing 
from history.” 

We forgot, or rather chose to for- 
get, the hectic days of the South Sea 
Bubble, when the shares of the 
notorious South Sea Company were 
soaring from par to 770, to 1000, to 
1100 and to 1200; when “the people 
of the country, from the Cabinet 
Minister, nay from Royalty itself, to 
the veriest vagabond, were frantic in 
the distraction of the gamble; the 
tatterdemalion fraternity vied with 
ladies of rank in making a pande- 
monium of Change Alley; and the 
Bank of England itself was freely 
accused of involving itself in the 


scandal.” The frenzy of speculation 
in England at the time had reached 
such a state that it became possible 
for promoters to launch successfully 
even such enterprises as “Fitting 
Ships Against Pirates;” “Transmu- 
tation of Quicksilver;” “Air Pump 
for the Brain;” and “Insurance of 
Marriages from Divorce.” 


— we were going through a 
somewhat similar period. New 
channels were unearthed each day 
into which were thrown the savings 
of men and women, white and col- 
ored, employer and employee. One 
day it was the rayon stocks; on an- 
other occasion, it was radio shares; 
on a third, it was aviation; and 
on a fourth, talking machine stocks. 
Steadily increasing brokers’ loans, 
continuance of high money rates and 
warnings by the Federal Reserve 
Board, had little or no effect. Stocks 
were bought merely because they 
would go higher. The imagination of 
our investing (sic) public was greatly 
heightened by the discovery of a 
new phrase: discounting the future. 
However, a careful examination of 
quotations of many issues revealed 
that not only the future, but 
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even the hereafter, was being dis- 
counted. 

True to form, we were again aim- 
ing to establish a record. We outdid 
England, and the wave of specula- 
tion which was engulfing the Ameri- 
can public was unparalleled in the 
history of finance. Earnings and 
immediate prospects were completely 
ignored. Prospects decades hence 
were emphasized. Economics were 
thrown into discard. A new school 
of economists arose — futurists, 1 
might term them — who incessantly 
preached that a new era had arrived. 
“History does not, and will not, 
repeat itself,” people shouted from 
the housetops, and the very few who 
managed to withstand the lure of 
enormous profits — on paper — had 
become the laughing-stock of one 
hundred and twenty millions. 


- THE host of speculators here 
were added almost as many in 
foreign lands, who also had become 
infected with the fever of gambling. 
Banks and brokerage houses were 
making great efforts to attract capi- 
tal to the American market for spec- 
ulative purposes. Our loans to Europe 
were being repaid with interest. 
Tickers and boards were installed 
on transatlantic steamers, depriving 
people of the rest they used to seek 
and occasionally to find on boats 
crossing the ocean. Bonds became 
outlawed and the very small number 
left who continued to regard safety 
of principal as of prime importance 
and enhancement in value as second- 
ary, were obliged to hide and execute 
in utmost secrecy their orders for 
fixed income-bearing securities. The 
American youth was being strongly 
advised to spend all he could make 


and then allow himself to be driven 
by the desire for new wants, that he 
make more for its realization. 

To those who were bold enough to 
inquire why a certain stock which 
paid nothing, which never paid any- 
thing, and which was not likely to 
pay anything for some time to come, 
should sell at fifty or more times 
earnings, we gave one answer: New 
Era. Professors and _ professional 
prophets began to teach and to 
preach that being a “bull on the 
United States” was equivalent to 
having implicit faith in the continu- 
ance of a “ bull market.”” We were sup- 
plied with books and brochures which 
maintained that stock prices were 
“permanently high,” and that the 
old maxim “it never hurts to take 
profits” was all wrong. “Look at 
those,” we were told, ““who at one 
time purchased Union Pacific at $3 
and who could many times have 
realized on their investment. Aren’t 
they better off for not having sold at 
all? Moral: buy stocks irrespective 
of price, and grow with the country.” 


ND so it came to pass that inves- 
tors all over the world had 
grown stock-mad. A new type of col- 
lective investor arose in the form of 
investment trusts or investment com- 
panies. The trust idea may be said to 
be an outgrowth of the Great War, 
and the consequent change of the 
United States from a debtor nation 
to one of the world’s most powerful 
creditor countries. The creditor na- 
tion factor was no doubt one of the 
principal reasons for the spectacular 
growth of trusts, because it offered 
the opportunity for geographical and 
type distribution which does not gen- 
erally exist under debtor nation 




















conditions. Prompted by the success 
of some of the companies organized 
several years ago, at a time of uni- 
versally low securities prices, which 
enabled them to reap substantial 
profits, numerous trusts came into 
being which were eminently success- 
ful in disposing of their securities. 
Here again, our record-complex char- 
acteristics made themselves felt. 
Each trust was larger than the one 
previously organized. Little did they 
think that size might some day prove 
too big — paradoxical though it may 
sound — to withstand the onslaught. 
Was there not a time when the 
mastodon and the dinosaurus flour- 
ished, and were they not eventually 
obliged to give way to the smaller 
unit, because they had become too 
unmanageable and unwieldy, and the 
world they lived in could no longer 
comfortably accommodate them? 


NVESTMENT trusts rightly decided 
I to move with, instead of against, 
the tide. Fixed income-bearing secur- 
ities were shunned. Stocks, and stocks 
alone, were the things to acquire. 
The number of trusts grew so large 
that they were obliged to invest in 
the same securities, and, to obtain 
these securities, they competed in the 
same market, thus driving up prices 
against themselves. They failed to 
take into account that there might 
come a time when it would be advis- 
able to sell, in which event there 
would be several companies in the 
field at once, damaging each other’s 
market. It is largely because of this 
fact that the trusts can not very well 
claim to be able to assume the réle of 
stabilizers of markets. 

To illustrate this contention, let us 
assume that a certain number of 
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trusts, endowed with an equally 
capable and reliable management, 
are operating in the same field. All 
are anxious to acquire the most 
desirable stocks, with the result that 
these stocks advance to levels un- 
warranted by the statistical position 
of the respective companies. When 
the time comes when the trusts re- 
gard prices as too high, the desire to 
sell manifests itself at once, and the 
price must necessarily be driven 
down to levels which are often 
unjustifiably low. Many trusts, how- 
ever, discovered the secret of suc- 
cess: they would no longer concern 
themselves with the problem of how 
to invest profitably. They went into 
the manufacturing business and cre- 
ated subsidiaries which, in turn, 
created affiliations in their own name. 
It seemed for a time that this could 
be done with impunity. The public 
demand for new trusts was insatiable. 
No one stopped to question the wis- 
dom of investment companies imi- 
tating the chain store. We can read- 
ily appreciate the latter. 


E CAN not, however, see why 

Investment Trust X, which is 
organized to do almost anything and 
everything, should find it necessary 
to organize X-1, X-2, X-3... 
X-n, each of which will apparently do 
the very things which X had been 
organized to do. Such procedures, 
however, may perform two func- 
tions: first, to satisfy the public, 
which continues to demand more; 
and, secondly, to enable X to create 
diversification according to its own 
wishes, viz., through the acquisition 
of stock in the subsidiaries, at prices 
below those at which the public 
obtains them. In this way, even 
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during a pronounced decline in the 
market, the book value of X will be 
reasonably high because all the little 
X’s have been acquired at a suffi- 
ciently low figure to show a paper 
profit over quotations in the open 
market, irrespective of how low 
these quotations may be. 

Should, however, selling on a very 
large scale develop, holders of invest- 
ment trust shares might endeavor to 
dispose of their stocks, and the trusts, 
although not obliged to absorb 
offerings, would probably do so, 
especially if they expect to arrange 
for additional financing at a later 
date. They might, in that case, find 
it necessary either to use whatever 
cash they may have, or to liquidate 
such securities as they may carry in 
their portfolios, which naturally would 
aid a generally existing confusion 
which a selling wave ordinarily 
creates. 


© THOUGHT was given to any of 

the above considerations. We 
neglected to consider that, so far, our 
trusts have been favored by steadily 
rising markets and that many had 
been successful in spite of them- 
selves. We also overlooked the fact 
that our trusts had not gone through 
the fire of purification or endured a 


real prolonged setback in the securi- 
ties markets. Many of them had 
been living in a Fool’s Paradise — a 
comfortable and enviable position, 
while it lasts. 


HY is it that our investing pub- 
lic refused to realize that the 
pendulum has a queer habit of swing- 
ing too far in one or in the other 
direction? Did they, perchance, be- 
lieve that the masses would remain 
indefinitely in a state of stupor; or 
that economic laws, ordinarily very 
merciless and cruel, are different west 
of the Atlantic from those obtaining 
east of the Atlantic? Did they think 
it possible for certain college profes- 
sors completely to destroy economic 
laws, or for any human being or pro- 
fessional prophet to know whether 
the shares of Company A are high or 
low, unless they know what is in the 
mind of every holder, or prospective 
holder, of shares of such Company? 
Has the history of the investment 
trust boom in England taught us no 
lesson, despite the fact that our own 
brief experience bears such a strik- 
ingly close resemblance (see table 
herewith) to the early history of 
British trusts? 
We have still time to benefit from 
the experience of our British friends, 


ComparaTIVE Recorp or INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Event 
Period of formation of trusts 


Popularity of trusts grows — Quotations rising 


Marked increase in number of trusts 


England United States 
1873-1880 I9g15§-1922 
1926 
1927 


Investors urged to discriminate — Warnings issued 
Trust shares break severely — Losses range from 12 to 200 points 


(in England) and from 14 to 570! points (in the United States) 


1929 


Of trusts examined, over 81 per cent collapsed — Remaining 
trusts in strong position with shares selling above issue price 


Period of sanity and adjustment. 


Revival of interest — Trusts definitely coming into public favor 
? Based upon the low of 30 representative trusts, as recorded on October 29. 











and avoid a crisis incident upon a 
possible collapse of some of the in- 
vestment trusts existing today. The 
Investment Trust is a necessary ad- 
junct to our economic structure, but 
no undue advantage should be taken 
by the organizers and managers. 
Nothing, however tempting and al- 
luring at a certain moment, should 
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be done which is not in strict accord 
with the principles of sound econom- 
ics. In other words, we want Invest- 
ment Trusts which will invest and 
which will command confidence and 
trust. We do not want them to be 
chain stores or manufacturing com- 
panies. Thus, and thus alone, can 
the trust prove its raison d’étre. 


Solution 


By GRANVILLE Paut SMITH 


H® STRUGGLED with earth’s many mysteries, 
And all enigmas of the universe 

Were imminent to rob him of his ease 

And haunt him from the cradle to the hearse. 
Life loomed so difficult with man so blind, 

A problem to be solved, a nut to crack, 
Requiring all the sledges of the mind 

Heaved ‘by a straining, theory-muscled back. 
Philosophies were grist unto his mill, 
Religions by the hundred bade him pause 
And knit his brow, inspiring him to fill 

Ten thousand pages with eternal laws. 

He puzzled all his life upon the score, 


To find, at last, that two and two are four. 








The Era of Mad Illusions 


By Vircit JoRDAN 


The collapse of the cult of Bla, the Sacred Bull, and queries 
as to what it portends for American prosperity 


HE Sacred Bull is dead. For a 
magic seven years that potent 
symbol of the economic mil- 
lennium, which displaced the scream- 
ing eagle as a national emblem, has 
led its throngs of devotees dancing 
through the Street between the 
graveyard and the river and even 
through our Main Streets every- 
where, his horns wreathed in ticker 
tape, showered with confetti of 
common stock, attended by a trump- 
eting elephant, perfumed with the 
incense of official altar boys and 
acclaimed by the clashing cymbals 
of newspaper scribes and market 
letter writers. 

The high priests of the speculative 
synagogues, of course, do not admit 
his demise, and have issued solemn 
and reassuring denials every few 
hours. The Sacred Bull, they say, is 
only suffering a slight attack of in- 
digestion due to the excessive zeal of 
his worshippers in feeding him too 
much investment trust paper this 
summer. For, according to the creed 
of the cult, the Sacred Bull never 
really dies. By transmigration or me- 
tempsychosis his soul is born again 
every seven years, or thereabouts, 
according to the turns of the Cycle. 


In this they have history on their 
side, in 1893, I90I, 1907, 1914, in 
1921; and no doubt in the inner re- 
cesses of the temple another bull calf 
is being fattened for the next festival. 


T= high priests of the New Era 
will probably perform and pub- 
lish no post-mortem on the Sacred 
Bull, whose name was Bla. He will be 
embalmed and preserved in the tem- 
ple with the crisp and spicy mum- 
mies of the Calvinaic dynasty. If they 
do explain his death it will be by 
some ritualistic formula of “ technical 
weakness” or credit stringency, or by 
some myth of titanic combat be- 
tween rival demi-gods of the Street. 
The economic archeologists of the 
future alone will discover that this 
Sacred Bull really did not die at all 
because he never lived. He was only 
a lay _ stuffed with statistical 
“horse-feathers” and inflated with 
hot air, and he collapsed because the 
bare facts wore away the stitches on 
his seamy side. 

They will find beneath the pyra- 
mids of brokers’ loans where the 
mummy of the Sacred Bull lies 
swathed in shrouds of investment 
trust paper, relics of real enough 
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prosperity and glory during the dy- 
nasty of the New Era. But it will be 
seen that these were gilded in spots 
with a false splendor; and among the 
treasures of the tomb will be found 
several Aladdin’s lamps which the 
cult believed could summon genii to 
create over night miraculous and 
fabulous wealth. The papyri of the 
statistical scribes will show indeed 
that the trade of the nation grew 
steadily, but at no more than the 
normal rate which had ruled for fifty 
or seventy-five years before; that the 
efficiency of industry had experienced 
no marvelous acceleration, but had 
merely returned speedily to the 
steady rate of increase which had 
been interrupted by the Great War; 
that prosperity was gradually spread- 
ing, but was far from universal; and 
that the real wages of workers had 
risen, but only to the point they 
would have reached in the normal 
course if the national progress of the 
preceding half-century had contin- 
ued unbroken by war-time inflation. 


B” the economic exhumation will 
show that the tombs of the New 
Era were filled with the débris of 
delusions and false hopes, and that 
the people imagined and were told re- 
peatedly by the high priests that a 
new and miraculous means of per- 
manent and unlimited prosperity 
had been discovered, that all their 
problems of progress had been solved, 
that all old laws of economic develop- 
ment had been superseded, and that 
the millennium had been advanced 
as a special providence for their 
generation. 

It was not necessary, to be sure, 
that the Sacred Bull should be a real 
animal at all. Cults are based on a 
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state of mind, and the New Era 
was a state of mind, amodeof thought, 
an image, a symbol of great potency, 
all the stronger because it was unreal. 
The problem for the economic an- 
thropologist is to explain the spell of 
this illusion upon millions of Ameri- 
cans who have prostrated their com- 
mon sense before Bla in the past few 
years. Here is a phenomenon of mass 
behavior unparalleled in its scope 
and strength. It can not be simply 
explained away, nor is it to be re- 
garded with callous cynicism. It is of 
tremendous meaning for the future 
and it puts a stirring challenge to the 
business leaders and public authori- 
ties of the country. 


ROBABLY no nation in modern 
Pp times has suffered so frequently or 
so greatly as the United States from 
recurrent periods of exaggerated op- 
timism and unrealistic interpreta- 
tion of its economic situation. This 
tendency to ignore the natural law 
of steady growth has its deep roots 
in American history and the Ameri- 
can temperament. The country was 
discovered, settled and developed by 
speculators and adventurers, and not 
so long ago but that the strain is still 
in the blood of American business 
and the general public. The opening 
of the West under the Homestead 
Acts, the gold rush of ’Forty-nine, 
the period of Western land specula- 
tion and boom railroad building were 
all reflections of this quality, and 
they attest the rdle which the will- 
ingness to take any chance has played 
in the country’s growth. 

Speculation has its creative aspect, 
but there comes a time when it be- 
comes a destructive force. After a 
vast, integrated economic system has 
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been developed in any nation, when 
the range of unexploited resources is 
narrowed under advanced industrial 
development, the réle of the adven- 
turer is restricted; he must give way 
to science and to sustained, organized 
labor. 

The United States is today an al- 
most thoroughly settled country in 
an advanced stage of systematic and 
close-knit economic growth. Its eco- 
nomic system has become too per- 
vasively interdependent and deli- 
cately balanced to serve any longer 
as the basis for vast, speculative ad- 
venture. Its development from now 
on is to be ruled by an increasingly 
rigid and mechanical law of prob- 
ability. It will depend upon the nice 
adjustment and control of a vast 
mechanism, by men of a sober and 
responsible, engineering tempera- 
ment, under the guidance of an in- 
creasingly exact science. The creative 
temperament it now requires in its 
business and political affairs is that 
of the scientist, of the matured crea- 
tive artist imbued with the instinct 
and concerned with the technique of 
symmetry and balance, rather than 
that of the virtuoso talented in bril- 
lant improvisation, trusting to luck 
to come out even at the end and close 
on a harmonious note. 


ve the buccaneering spirit is still 
irrepressible throughout the busi- 
ness world as well as in politics. This 
includes not only the vigorous and 
brilliant creative minds among in- 
dustrial leaders whose eyes turn be- 
yond the prosaic problems of the 
present to the glorious possibilities 
of personal power and prestige that 
beckon them in the future. It runs 
through the rank and file of business 


men and is easily awakened where it 
lies sleeping or submerged by me- 
chanical routine in the great mass of 
the working public. The vision of 
creating new industries or new aggre- 
gations of financial power over- 
night by swift strokes of strategy, 
the prospect of easy and quick 
wealth by daring invention or lucky 
chance, hope of release from the 
tedium of slow and sustained labor 
or thought, impatience with the re- 
straints of codperative effort, all 
combine to disturb the economic 
equilibrium, to move the business 
world out of its natural orbit of 
gradual growth—to which it re- 
turns inevitably by relentless gravi- 
tation, but only after great loss of 
its economic momentum. 


HREE factors have helped keep 
T ative and foster this tendency in 
American business and to win wor- 
shippers for the Sacred Bull in each 
succeeding New Era. 

The first is the undeniable fact 
that the tricks of fate have again and 
again created new industries or 
opened new fields for rapid exploita- 
tion which have fulfilled for a time 
the wildest dreams of speedy prog- 
ress and quick wealth. The dis- 
covery of gold and the development 
of the railroad had been barely for- 
gotten before we saw the rise of the 
petroleum industry and the inven- 
tion of the automobile. Meanwhile, 
the electric utilities, the radio and 
aviation have come into the picture 
to conjure new visions of easy money 
and economic miracles. What next? 
Who knows? So long as such meteors 
streak across the heavens the eyes of 
business men and the public will be 
turned from the plodding facts of 
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general business growth, and they 
will recurrently cease to believe in 
the almost astronomical stability of 
the business system under estab- 
lished economic laws. They will 
rush into speculations based upon 
misinterpretation of new theories of 
“relativity” in economic affairs. 


of commerce would not so in- 
flame the imaginations of millions 
and persuade them to believe in 
economic miracles if the spirits of 
men — the business leaders as well as 
the common mass — had adjusted 
themselves to the slow and unspec- 
tacular work-a-day tasks which the 
complex mechanism of modern eco- 
nomic life involves. As this system 
becomes more vast and closely inte- 
grated it becomes also more slow 
moving and monotonous, and its 
compulsion to mechanical repetition 
grows stronger and more compre- 
hensive. It affords, consequently, less 
satisfaction to the creative impulses 
of men, less opportunity for the 
adventurous thrill. 

One might expect that the busi- 
ness leaders would find something 
of such creative satisfaction in their 
responsibility for guiding, balancing 
and stabilizing the vast mechanism 
which lies in their hands. Many 
of them do; but as yet the common 
man’s transition from the bucca- 
neering age to that of sustained and 
codperative effort has not been ac- 
complished. A profound psychic mal- 
adjustment persists throughout the 
whole social structure, and from it 
well up the frustrated energies which 
flow not only into the mass diver- 
sions of the great cities as well as 
into wars and rumors of wars, but 


Bs even these occasional comets 


also into the inflated expectations of 
our business booms, bull markets 
and panics. 

In the end, for the great mass of 
humans, creative satisfaction at best 
must be vicarious; the frustrations 
of reality must be sublimated in 
some symbol, and progress be largely 
a process of substituting one symbol 
for another; the weaker and more 
sterile carrier of men’s energies must 
be replaced by a stronger and more 
creative one if life is to find a larger 
measure of fulfillment. 


lr 1s for this reason that the con- 
duct of those individuals who — 
as kings and princes in earlier days, 
as business leaders and public officials 
today — serve as symbols or car- 
riers for the creative energies of the 
masses, is so important. What these 
men say the mass believe; what they 
do is the pattern for all. If those in 
high positions of responsibility and 
power themselves cynically make 
sacrifices to the sacred bulls of the 
market place — who, then, can justly 
scorn the mass of men for following 
them to folly? 

There are in American business 
and public life leaders sensible of 
their responsibility, and their num- 
ber has increased in recent years; 
but in the period through which we 
have passed since the war they have 
been in the minority, submerged by 
a wave of worshippers of the Sacred 
Bull, their voices stilled by the 
chanting of the high priests and 
official altar boys of the cult of Bla. 
American business has lacked leaders 
of the long vision, symbols of sus- 
tained, farsighted, creative labor. 

Instead, those who have had the 
public ear and have caught the pub- 
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lic imagination have been for the 
most part personifications of the 
speculative spirit in American life, 
men who have attained power and 
prosperity by luck or changing cir- 
cumstance, and who, sincerely or 
otherwise, have believed in the nor- 
malcy of economic miracles and the 
efficacy of Aladdin’s lamps. 

Thus for six years a rumble-bumble 
of resounding rhetoric has diverted 
attention from the realities of our 
economic position. The instabilities 
of our speculative situation have 
been concealed by a statistical sleight- 
of-hand, which produced miraculous 
rabbits of prosperity out of a na- 
tional high hat. 


A ELABORATE academic and offi- 
cial apparatus of propaganda 
has been building up in the public 
mind the impression that a recipé for 
permanent and unlimited prosperity 
had been discovered. The high priests 
of Republicanism took prosperity un- 
der their auspices, and whenever the 
signs and portents of stock prices 
threatened to fail, the oracles thun- 
dered and the confidence of the 
speculative cult was restored. Until 
the very eve of the Sacred Bull’s 
demise, the banking banderilleros 
and the professional picadors were 
at work exciting speculative frenzy 
to fever pitch. 

When the collapse came, the oracles 
still thundered and the high priests 
chorused the unchanging chant of 
the cult “Business is fundamen- 
tally sound.” The smoke of statis- 
tical sacrifices rose in clouds from 
official altars, and the permanency 
of prosperity and the impending 
birth of another New Era were pro- 
claimed from the temples by the 


academic astrologers and statistical 
soothsayers. 

Did the people resist the insistent 
seduction of the solemn and pseudo- 
scientific ceremonials that attend 
the recurrent resurrection of Bla? 
The papyri of the New Era of pros- 
perity end here, and those of de- 
pression, disappointment and despair 
have not been written. We have still 
to discover whether in this period of 
panic and disillusionment there arose 
a new economic messiah who was 
able to turn the scorn of the common 
man upon the scribes and pharisees 
of the speculative cult, and rouse in 
the rank and file a new reverence for 
reality, a faith in facts, an accept- 
ance of actuality, a hatred of hum- 
bug and a deep devotion to the crea- 
tive responsibilities of the daily task. 


Soe day, doubtless, personalities 
of this type will replace the rack- 
eteers of the New Era, the economic 
miracle workers and medicine men 
of the millennium, the prestidigi- 
tators of prosperity that have arisen 
in recent years. Some there now 
are, moving obscurely in the back- 
ground or ineffectually in the fore- 
ground; but these unspectacular 
symbols of realistic labor will hardly 
serve as carriers for the creative en- 
ergies of the mass of men until the 
saturnalia of the Sacred Bull have 
ceased, the high priests of Bla been 
driven out and the cult of the New 
Era has evaporated. This will not be 
possible until we are willing or forced 
to read the records of American pros- 
perity during recent years in a more 
realistic, more modest, more sincere 
way, to face frankly and humbly the 
profound, perplexing and inescapable 
problems it puts to us. 





Who Gets the Money? 


By Lewis H. Haney 


An economist’s answer to the question asked by non-professional 
speculators when the crash of the bull market con- 
verted big profits into losses 


Ss stock market “values” 
A crumble during the process 
of a great liquidation, the 
question always arises in the ob- 
server's mind, “‘Where does the 
money go?” What becomes of the 
“values” that are built up during a 
bull market, and who gets the billions 
of dollars that have been poured into 
the market by speculators and in- 
vestors? 

During the great cycles that char- 
acterize the course of the stock 
market during the years, the total 
value of listed stocks rises and falls. 
This is due partly to the rise and fall 
of price quotations for the originally 
listed stocks, and partly to new list- 
ings, both of additional shares issued 
by the original companies and of the 
shares of new companies. For ex- 
ample, at the bottom of the abortive 
stock market recession of 1926, an 
index of the prices of over 400 listed 
shares stood at 100. At the top of 
the bull market in August, 1929, this 
index had increased to 245, a rise of 
145 per cent. During the same period 
of over three years, the number of 
shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange increased from 513,000,- 


000, to 1,006,000,000, an increase of 
94 per cent. The total market value 
of all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange at the beginning of 
the period was approximately $32,- 
270,000,000. In August, 1929, this 
total “value” had risen to $89,668,- 
000,000, which represents a gain of 
178 per cent. 


l is thus apparent that in this, as 
in all other cycles, the enormous 
swelling of “paper value” that oc- 
curs lies chiefly in the prices at 
which stocks are bought and sold, 
although a considerable part of it is 
due to the increased number of 
shares listed. 

By November 11, 1929, the index 
of stock prices had fallen back about 
40 per cent, and in number of 
“points” was more than half way 
down to the level from which it 
started in 1926. The total value of 
listed shares had decreased during 
September and October by more than 
$20,000,000,000. Incidentally, the 
number of shares listed had then 
become stationary, and probably 
will be somewhat reduced through 
failures and reorganizations. 
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What has become of the increase 
in total market value that amounted 
to over $57,000,000,000? 

If one could conceive of a situa- 
tion in which a single person of 
enormous means were to hold all the 
stock, and in which there were no 
new shares issued, the result of the 
process would be clear. This would be 
particularly true if we were to leave 
the stock brokers and the army of 
Wall Street retainers out of consider- 
ation. Under such circumstances, the 
mythical holder of stocks would see 
values rise and then fall, leaving 
his holdings worth much the same 
at the end as they were at the 
beginning. 


B” the foregoing is far from being 
a true picture. Instead of there 
being but one great investor or spec- 


ulator, there are, in fact, many thou- 
sands. Instead of maintaining an 
unchanged position throughout the 
stock market cycle, these thousands 
of persons commonly pyramid their 
holdings as the market rises, “rein- 
vesting” their paper profits in in- 
creased holdings. Moreover, the num- 
ber of persons involved in the stock 
market varies widely during the 
progress of the cycle, always increas- 
ing greatly near the top and falling to 
a minimum at the end, when prices 
are low. Finally, we must make al- 
lowance for the whole stock market 
mechanism. “‘Wall Street,” with its 
army of brokers and financial middle- 
men, must be maintained. No incon- 
siderable part of the billions poured 
into the stock market is required for 
this purpose. Let us consider each 
one of these factors. 

The hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who buy and sell stocks consist 


of investors and speculators, “in- 
siders” and “the public,” bulls and 
bears — the wise and the foolish. 
Inevitably in the course of the ac- 
tions and reactions that occur, there 
is a great process of redistribution of 
wealth. In the ascending phase of the 
market A sells to B, B to C, and C 
to D, each one either retiring with a 
realized profit, or reinvesting his 
winnings in the hope of further gains. 
At the same time, X and Y, who are 
“bears,” sell short and generally 
lose. Now the market cycle enters its 
downward phase. D sells to E, E to 
F, and F to G, each liquidating his 
holdings at a loss. X, Y, and Z, the 
bears, sell short and win, perhaps 
more than they lost earlier in the 
game. (Probably we would be sur- 
prised if we knew how much of the 
profits of the bears is offset by their 
losses due to going short too soon — 
“feeling for the top” — or staying 
short too long; and I am reliably 
informed of one trader, in October, 
who took a profit of $5,000,000 on 
the short side only to lose almost 
exactly the same amount by turning 
around and buying for an advance 
that did not come.) 


VAGUE idea seems to prevail that 
some reassurance as to stock 
market losses may be derived from 
the fact that every sale of stock 
means a purchase. We are told that 
for every seller there must bea buyer, 
as if that were a comforting fact. But 
is this fact comforting to the buyer in 
a declining market? Sellers and buy- 
ers of stocks are not distinct groups. 
Most speculators buy to sell, and 
sell to buy. In a declining market 
each buyer confronts paper losses 
and a final losing cash transaction. 
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We can not assume that buyers all 
make profits. 

From all this jumble of trans- 
actions, one fact emerges, namely, 
that at /east as much money is lost 
as is won, and that the shrewd and 
experienced traders, who are almost 
certainly in the minority, get a large 
part of the money advanced by those 
who are not shrewd and experienced. 
Thus, even if the total rise and fall 
in value are about equal and /ota/ 
winnings equal total losses, there is 
none the less a great shifting of 
wealth from one set of individuals 
to another. 

The process of “‘ pyramiding” em- 
phasizes this fact. Whether it be due 
to greed or the gambling instinct, 
it is a fact that as a speculative boom 
gains momentum the practice of 
“reinvesting” paper profits grows. 
As soon as the speculator sees a con- 
siderable increase in his equities at 
the broker’s, he increases his holdings. 
As his stocks rise in price he borrows 
more money. This adds greatly to the 
momentum of the market. Also it 
increases the holdings of the rasher 
speculative element. 


N THE recent bull market, this 
tendency was emphasized by the 
practice of the trading companies, 
too often called “investment trusts,” 
which constantly increased their 
purchases as paper profits developed. 
Another phase of pyramiding is 
found in the large issues of new stocks 
made by corporations in the later 
stages of a bull market, when they 
can be sold at high prices. The funds 
secured by such new issues are to no 
small extent put into the call loan 
market. They thus pass into the 
borrowings of brokers and are used 


to finance margin speculators in 
the purchase of securities — perhaps 
the very stocks that were issued to 
raise the funds so used. Without 
further discussion, it is obvious that 
speculators become more deeply in- 
volved as the market approaches its 


peak. 
TS suggests the fact that the 


number of persons who buy 
stocks grows larger as the market 
rises, which is a well-known phenom- 
enon. Corporation statistics show 
that the number of stockholders rises 
and falls during the cycle, reaching a 
maximum near the top of the bull 
market. Common observation tells 
us that office boys, chauffeurs, and, 
in short, the mass of the people are 
drawn into the market near the top. 
The number of accounts in brokers’ 
offices shows the same thing. One 
brokerage house a month ago had 
1,400 trading accounts; it now has 
100. The enormous rise in volume of 
trading is further evidence, and 
the fact that the stock market be- 
comes front page news in the tab- 
loids is proof. 

The significance of this increase 
in the number of speculators is 
great. It means that more people buy 
stocks at high prices than at low 
prices. In a word, it means that the 
majority lose. There is evidence to 
the effect that more than 95 per cent 
of the accounts of some brokerage 
houses are wiped out in the course of 
a three-year period. 

Finally, there is the machinery of 
the stock market. Many millions of 
dollars go to brokers as commissions. 
Call loans to brokers and dealers 
have amounted to over $8,000,000,- 
000, and interest rates to 15 per cent, 
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which means that enormous sums go 
to banks and others who lend money 
to finance the game. Then there are 
promoters, underwriters, and dis- 
tributors of securities, no one of 
whom is operating for his health. 
The advertising bill is enormous. 
In short, the speculators’ carrying 
charges and the overhead burden of 
the financial mechanism absorb an 
unknown but large fraction of the 
money. 

Here, too, we might mention the 
waste, errors, and frauds that attend 
the process. 


HAT is the result? Obviously, 
W: few gain; many lose. As I 
visualize the situation, the money 
put into the stock market largely 
goes to the following: 

(1) Wise investors who buy cheap 
and sell dear. 

(2) The few speculators, both bulls 
and bears, who cash in their win- 
nings and retire from the market. 

(3) Corporations which issue new 
stock, split-ups, rights, etc. (generally 
near the top of bull markets); either 
(a) new enterprises or (b) established 
companies. 

(4) Banks and others who lend 
money to brokers and dealers, getting 
high rates of interest. 

(5) Profits, salaries, and interest 
for the Wall Street army with its 
thousands of brokerage and financial 
houses. 

Of course, a part of the process 
involves no actual transfer of money, 
namely, the rise and fall of paper 
values. For example, many specula- 
tors see large paper profits appear 
and then vanish. Doubtless the total 
fluctuations in such paper values 
amount to billions of dollars. To the 


extent that the liquidation process 
consists of a washing out of such val- 
ues, no direct injury results; but un- 
fortunately the paper gains and 
losses are but the foam of the specu- 
lative wave, and are connected in 
many ways with gains and losses of 
actual funds. 

If it were not for the cost of operat- 
ing Wall Street, it would probably be 
fair to conclude that, if the total 
value of listed stock were to fall at 
the end of a cycle to the same level 
that existed at the beginning, the 
total gains and losses would be ap- 
proximately equal. If the declining 
phase of the cycle did not carry to as 
low a level as that from which it 
began, the total loss would probably 
be less than the total gain; while if 
the cycle ended lower than at the 
beginning the opposite would be 
true. In view of the fact, however, 
that the enormous overhead burden 
of maintaining the whole financial 
mechanism centring in the stock 
market must be borne by the money 
put in by speculators and investors, 
it seems clear that on the average the 
total of the gains to be made must be 
less than the total of the losses. In 
short, a considerable part of the 
funds utilized are lost to the speculat- 
ing public through the friction of the 
machinery. 


Oo" thing is absolutely certain, 


namely, that regardless of the 
relative amount of the total losses 
and gains there are many more indi- 
viduals who lose money than there 
are who win. Wealth is redistributed. 
Here, it is well to remember that 
people of all classes speculate, and 
lose money. (Incidentally, too, we 
may note that stocks of all classes are 
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affected by speculation, and that 
losses through declines in the prices 
of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, American Can, General Elec- 
tric, and United States Steel, are 
probably as heavy as in the case 
of less sound issues.) Among those 
drawn into the stock market, we find 
the rich and the poor. Business men, 
professional men, and laborers, both 
men and women, participate. It is 
highly probable that the total of the 
individual losses of wealthy or well- 
to-do persons — wealthy, in part, 
as a result of temporary gains during 
the rising phase of the market — 
greatly exceed the total losses of the 
salaried and wage-earning classes. 
But the number of persons of moder- 
ate means is so much greater, and 
their individual injuries so much 
more serious, that their plight is 
probably the worse. Moreover, the 
losses of the poor and moderately 
well-to-do persons affect the pur- 
chasing power of the public more 
than those of the wealthy few. Such 
persons spend a larger percentage of 
their incomes for food, clothing and 
commodities of all kinds, and they 
constitute the bulk of the market for 
merchandise. 


NE must reflect that the savings 
O of the many are wiped out or 
greatly reduced during stock market 
recessions. During the course of the 
past year, it became apparent that 
the accumulation of savings in sav- 
ings banks was being retarded. Now 
we learn that during the year ended 
in June, 1929, total savings bank 
accounts in this country decreased 
by the amount of $196,305,000. This 
is the first decrease that has occurred 
in twenty years. It is true that this 


decrease represents an average of 
only $2 for each individual account, 
but more significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that the number of individual 
depositors was smaller by 524,221 
at the end of the year than it was at 
the beginning. There can be no ques- 
tion that half a million savings bank 
depositors lost much of their savings, 
largely on account of speculation. 


$s TO society, the appraisal is some- 
what different. From the social 
point of view, we consider a period 
of time that is greater than the life 
of any individual, and must include 
in our appraisal other than money 
values. From this point of view, we 
may put as one of the chief gains 
the fact that bull markets enable 
corporations to increase their capital 
by selling securities to an aroused 
speculative public. New enterprises, 
too, are more readily financed in such 
periods, and it is not improbable 
that society is thus enabled to raise 
funds for conducting business ex- 
periments that would otherwise be 
impossible. Certainly many mergers 
are facilitated and some of these are 
socially desirable. A cold-blooded 
philosophy would add that as a result 
of stock market cycles with their 
redistribution of wealth, efficiency is 
furthered through the process of 
survival, that is, money accumulates 
in the most competent hands. 

On the other hand, the social losses 
are considerable. First, I would 
put the wastes and stress of fluctua- 
tions. The alternate expansions and 
contractions of credit involve great 
costs of adjustment and readjust- 
ment. The disturbance of business 
is great and wasteful. In fact, stock 
market cycles are partly responsible 
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for business cycles, and business 
cycles as we know them now are al- 
most certainly economically unde- 
sirable. A great bull market, with its 
inevitable sequel, does much harm 
by diverting the attention and the 
time of business men, both the 
management and the employees, 
from their jobs. There is a tendency 
to run the business with reference 
to the market. Over-expansion is 
encouraged. Uneconomical mergers 
and controls are stimulated. Unsound 
capital structures are built up, 
partly through over-capitalization 
and partly through unwise shifting 
from bonds to stocks. Business profits 
become entangled with the market 
through the growing practice of 
investment in securities which alter- 
nately bring adventitious ay and 
losses to corporations from non- 
operating sources. 

Then, too, there is the terrible 
burden of worry that afflicts hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes through- 
out the country, not one millionth 
of which is illustrated by the suicides 
and embezzlements of which we read. 
Other intangible losses come through 
wasteful and luxurious living and 
through the stimulus to the gambling 
instinct. We can not measure it, 
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but few will deny that a very un- 
desirable aspect of stock market 
booms is the encouragement they 
give to thousands of people who de- 
sire to live without work. 

All this is merely suggestive. It 
would take a volume to discuss the 
intangible values of speculative cy- 
cles. We can say only that, while the 
total money losses in the course of a 
stock market cycle may not exceed 
the total money gains (including the 
incomes of brokers, financial middle- 
men, and their employes), the num- 
ber of individuals who suffer is so 
great and the disturbance to business 
is so serious, that it seems probable 
that society as a whole is more 
injured than benefitted by specula- 
tion as now practised in the United 
States. 

Regardless of gains and losses, the 
stock market and speculation of a 
sort are both necessary and advan- 
tageous. Without them, business and 
industry and the valuable material 
development of the age would be 
impossible, and it follows that wages 
and profits of the Wall Street army 
are truly earned. The trouble lies not 
so much in the machinery as in the 
way the machinery is used. It badly 


needs a “governor.” 


a 
——-—-—[’ 





Salvation by Information 


By Hucues MEarns 
Professor of Education, New York University 


The tale of a parents’ revolt against our scholastic system of 
cramming dead matter into live young heads 


mother has lovingly saved re- 

veal me asaschool boy with the 
record of a roo per cent perfect 
speller. In the interminable packages 
of daily spelling lessons, there is not 
a single error, although included in 
the lists is a liberal allotment of 
what we used to call “jaw-breakers”’: 
hypothecate, isosceles, pterodactyl, car- 
yatid. The school authorities certifi- 
cated me as a perfect speller, but the 
joke of it is — whether on me or on 
the school authorities —I can not 
spell at all and never could! How I 
concealed my lack from the school 
masters is a later story. 

I have written books and I can 
not spell. I have been a professor of 
English and I can not spell. Better 
still—or worse!—I have carried 
on an investigation in the subject of 
spelling covering a period of several 
years and have published a technical 
report, because of which I have been 
referred to (once) as an “expert in 
spelling”; yet I can not spell. 

Obviously a failure to spell has not 
interfered in the slightest with my 
career as teacher or writing man. As 
teacher I do not need to spell at all; 


T= spelling papers which my 


it is my students who must get the 
eis and the ie’s straightened out. 
My letters are typed by persons 
whose business it is, not mine, to 
know how many s’s in disappoint. 
Editors and copy-readers perform 
noiselessly and without complaint 
upon my weird manuscripts. 


HE teachers and administrators 

of education of my schoo,boy 
days believed unanimously that fu- 
ture economic and social salvation 
were not to be had save by learning 
to spell. I trusted and believed them. 
The world trusted and believed 
them. My own experience assures 
me, however, that in this particular 
matter they were quite wrong. They 
even tried deliberately to frighten us 
by proclaiming that the bad spellers 
would surely not make money. I 
am strangely overpaid for every- 
thing I do. 

They assured us also, with a be- 
numbing and convincing solemnity, 
that Blank’s American history text- 
book must be committed to memory, 
three to five selected paragraphs a 
day. As my family travelled about 
a great deal during my elementary 
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years, I know from experience in 
many cities and small towns that 
Blank’s American history textbook 
was about the sole source of history 
for American youth; and I know also 
that the memorization of that text 
was an article of faith among teachers 
generally. Since that time I have 
worked under experts in the sources 
of American history, and I know 
now that Blank’s book is a bit of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance. My solemn 
and determined instructors were 
wrong again. 


EMORIZATION of the sacred 
M words of a commercially mo- 
tivated textbook was general in 
nearly all subjects from the earliest 
grades through the high school. They 
called it by the fine name of “learn- 
ing”; but a long and cherished 
experience with great scholars and 
with the fruits of their scholarship 
has proved to me that that other 
business was anything but learning. 
My teachers were again wrong in a 
fundamental matter of their own 
profession. 

Failure stalked all about us and 
laid hundreds low. In one class of 
fifty boys, only two of us were con- 
sidered fit to pass into the next 
grade. The others stayed on for an- 
other year’s trial, or, fortunately for 
them, they dropped out of the edu- 
cational mill and found a decent 
place for themselves in the world of 
industry. I say “fortunately” with 
care; they walked out into one of the 
aca opportunities for making 
ortunes that the world has ever 
known, America in the midst of the 
great historic industrial expansion. 
I know what I am talking about, for 
during a period of my lowest ebb in 


fortune-making — the tawdry mem- 
ory of which gives me a grisly shiver 
still— my wife and I have been 
open-eyed guests on the astonishing 
yachts of those school failures. 

The school régime offered no 
serious obstacles to me, however; I 
stayed on and was given the chance 
of further education, but my luck 
was due solely to the possession of a 
special trick: I was the owner of a 
glib verbal memory. Note, however, 
that the school did not teach me this 
trick; I brought it with me and used 
it as a life-saver against the persist- 
ent attacks of an organization 
whose prime object, it seemed, was 
to get rid of its enemies, the pupils. 
And how it did get rid of them! Only 
those who could hold a page of 
strange, haphazard information to- 
gether for a brief period and later 
regather it for examination pur- 
poses, only they were the ones to may 
on through the grades. Eventu 
the members of this type were se- 
lected out and were graduated, and 
these became, naturally enough, 
teachers themselves, thus perpetu- 
ating the system. 


ERHAPS the reader is one who had 
Pp not my simple verbal gift and was 
therefore cast out somewhere along 
the educational line as unfit. Per- 
haps he may have been too fine a 
thinker to accept without question 
the facts presented in the Page of a 


textbook. Woe unto him if he once 
began to think! 

The thing still goes on, of course; 
disguised often in much of the more 
modern school programmes, it still 
hopes to save souls by functionless 
information; therefore it is impor- 
tant, for tradition is a well-nigh un- 
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conquerable force, that we see our 
social institutions in the light of the 
past, out of which they are so 
staunchly born. 

We children learned the exact 
height in feet of all the mountains 
of the world and the exact popula- 
tion of American cities according to 
the census of 1880. The mountain 
tops are where they were but, alas, 
the inhabitants of the cities have 
moved about, thus killing my chance 
to shine in polite conversation. 


S$ VERY small tots we must know 
the distinction between the 


tibia and the fibula; how many gills to 
the gallon; the number of minims ina 
scruple — and there’s a nice subject 
for the pastor’s sermon—and a 
mass of ticklish information about 
surveyor’s roods, chains, and perches 


which, to my amazement as a child, 
I discovered surveyors had long 
since discarded. History and litera- 
ture were a memorization of dates 
and titles. Geography was almost 
wholly statistical. No one could get 
a perfect mark in reading unless he 
held the book in his left hand and 
never failed to pronounce every she 
to rhyme with me and every 4 to 
rhyme with day. It amused me once 
as a lad to sit in the front row and 
check the errors in these matters of 
a distinguished President of the 
United States as he read from manu- 
script; but what it never occurred to 
me to suspect was that even in the 
region of the meticulous teaching of 
facts the schoolmaster was wrong 
and the President of the United 
States was right. 

I recall one horrible day when I 
was late for school. The announce- 
ment of “All books closed!” greeted 


my arrival and I knew then that I 
was lost. Give me five minutes be- 
fore the lesson to skim over the 
pages and I could hold the most 
ridiculously irrelevant information 
in my head long enough to make a 
tolerable recitation. That was the 
trick of verbal memory which kept 
me in school; which made me one of 
fifteen of that group to pass into high 
school the following June; which 
saved me as one out of thirty-seven 
to complete the high school course. 

The room full of twelve and thir- 
teen-year-old’s came to rigid atten- 
tion. With book in hand the teacher 
turned with brisk confidence to the 
Number One boy. “What is me- 
tonymy?” she asked. One could not 
use experience, or even mother wit, 
in answering the school questions of 
those days. Metonymy is not a 
thing that functions in either youth- 
ful or adult living; it is a creature 
primarily of the schoolroom and for- 
eign to any live world. The quaking 
terror of guilt I recall to this day, 
as that teacher’s kindly confidence 
oozed before me into glassy incre- 
dulity, for I was that Number One 
boy; and I strictly did not know of 
metonymy nor could I possibly haz- 
ard a guess. 


THERS did not know, I am con- 
tent to remember. Her horror 
grew. Piecing partial bits of informa- 
tion here and there, she got through 
with metonymy, but those rows of 
boys looked pretty rumpled, and the 
list of detentions was already formi- 
dable. She fairly raked the last row 
with indignant request for answer to 
the next question; and then, having 
battled completely through the class, 
she turned again to the Number One 
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boy wearily to ask, “What is synec- 
doche?” 

The Number One boy did not 
know that one either. Then she did 
break loose, with port and star- 
board broadsides. The battle be- 
came a rout. Right and left she 
scourged. Penalties of half-hour de- 
tentions were piling up until the 
victims grew desperate, for they 
knew that they might not see outside 
daylight for weeks to come. At- 
tempt at revolt broke out here and 
there. Several boys were sent to the 
principal for whippings. She was a 
good, natural shaker herself. Some 
were stood in corners. It was a ter- 
rible day. I think of it still as The 
Famous Battle of Metonymy and Syn- 
ecdoche. A ballad should be writ on it. 

Others may have tried to answer 
her stinging shots in kind, but my 
only feelings were of guilt ‘and fear. 
The terrific indignation of that huge 
old woman made me slightly ill. I 
remember now the dry throat and 
the incessant swallowings. How I 
longed for a drink; but who would 
have dared in that tragic hour to 
beg a truce in the furious battle to 
secure a cooling draft of water! 


mM’ WHITE face may have moved 
her pity; at any rate she nearly 
annihilated me with fright by mov- 
ing solemnly toward me at the close 
of the lesson, but she astounded me 
even more by saying quietly, “Boy, 
I will not disgrace you by giving you 
a detention and so spoil your per- 
fect record, but I wish you merely 
to stay with me for a moment at re- 
cess and learn today’s lesson.” With 
really charming and convincing par- 
tiality she went on, “It is very im- 
portant to know metonymy and 


synecdoche, and I want you espe- 
cially to know them, or otherwise, 
when you grow up” — lowered voice, 
suggesting slow horror — “you will 
not be able to so much as talk to your 
fellow-man!” 

Somehow I thought that she 
meant that I should be literally 
dumb. She had emphasized ¢a/k in a 
most lurid way. Dumb! Horrible 
thought. I stayed willingly as her 
guest and applied myself to the 
definitions. 


Se THIS day, as a consequence, I 
know metonymy and synecdoche 
and can recite them (and often do for 
the amusement of my friends) in the 
shrill high monotone of the old- 
fashioned recitation: “‘Metonymy-is- 
the - container - for - the - thing - con- 
tained - as - when - one - says - the - 
kettle - boils - when - one - does -not- 
mean - that - the - kettle - boils - but- 
that - the - water - in - the - kettle - 
boils. Synecdoche - is - a - part - for - 
the - whole - as - when - one - says - 
the - fleet - has - fifty - sail - when - 
one - does - not - mean - that - the - 
fleet - has - fifty - sail - but - that - 
the - fleet - has - fifty - ships.” 

Yes; I know metonymy and synec- 
doche and therefore I am _ not 
dumb before my fellow-man; but my 
fellow-man! He seems never to have 
heard of these matters. On the im- 
portant subjects of metonymy and 
synecdoche I can find simply no com- 
panionable conversationalist. I am 
a lonely man. If on entering a 
strange group I so much as broach 
either subject, there is first a silence 
and then an obvious edging away. 

Of course we know that all this is 
dead matter, a persistent survival 
in the schools of the ancient subject 
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of “ornament” of which Putten- 
ham’s Sixteenth Century <4rte of 
English Poesie gives over one hun- 
dred stiff examples, including such 
pleasant ones as zeugma, byperbaton, 
and anadiplosis. It was important 
to know metonymy, synecdoche and 
the whole hundred in Puttenham’s 
day, but that kind of knowledge 
went out of style a hundred years or 
more before the schools gave it up. 
My teacher believed that the polite 
and refined world still conversed 
upon such topics as protasis, di- 
eresis, exordia and antepenultimates, 
all antiques with illustrious pedi- 
grees; without in the least compre- 
hending it, she was really preparing 
me for the cloistered society of 
Thomas Drant, William Webbe, 
Gabriel Harvey and the lesser Six- 
teenth Century pedants. 

In my young days, the school sys- 
tem prided itself on having a stand- 
ard that was both high and difficult. 
It was neither. Advancement was 
permitted only to lads with verbal 
memories, lads who found those 
standards both low and easy. It is 
not hard for a cow to eat grass. 


See that day the schools have 
been engaged in a serious un- 
loading of those strange “facts” 
isolated in the classroom for hundreds 
of years or more; but inch by inch the 
changes have been contested by 
those who believe that children are 
to be saved by the test of verbal 
memory. In some places, therefore, 
only small gains have been made, as 
many parents will testify who try 
night after night to prepare sleepy 
children for the ordeal of the next 
day’s “lessons.” 

They may no longer compel young- 
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sters to memorize, as I had to do, 
the long Latin mnemonic nonsense 
beginning, Barbara, celarent, darii, 
fertogue, without which, our high 
school professor of logic claimed, 
there could be no logical soul in us, 
but which Josiah Royce dismissed, 
in his first lecture to us in logic at 
Harvard College, as a silly bit of 
useless mental lumber. Still, the 
zealots among them have compelled 
equally disturbing requirements — 
my collection of illustrations would 
shock even the conservatives — for 
instance, a strict memorization of 
the ten moons of Saturn — a knowl- 
edge of which no doubt, learned 
reader, you would not be for a mo- 
ment without! — Mimas, Enceladus, 
Tethys, Dione, Rhea, Titan, Hyperion, 
Tapetus, Phebe, Themis! 


ECENTLY I looked into an Eng- 
lish room where a bewildered 
ten-year-old was trying to explain 
the difference between a gerund and a 
gerundive. The principal of the school 
joined us; he watched kindly while 
the boy floundered about. When 
finally the lad had flopped into his 
seat defeated and disconsolate, I 
turned to ask, “Why, in these en- 
lightened days, do you insist upon 
such useless hairsplittings?” “Sec- 
ondary Board Examinations,” he 
explained; “the boy’s parents insist 
that he go to a fashionable prep 
school, which — that and a 
hundred other ‘facts’ equally ob- 
solete.” Then he lifted the boy im- 
mensely by remarking with a warm- 
ing smile, “It may help you, Charles, 
when I say that you are no worse off 
than I, for I’m blessed if I know my- 
self what is the difference between a 
gerund and a gerundive!” 
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“Our finest hope is finest mem- 
ory,” sings one of the greatest of our 
women. Think what warm, live and 
pregnant associations might have 
been put into the mysterious spirit- 
mind of youth instead of the dry 
verbal dust of forgotten distinctions 
of the pedants. Listen for a moment 
to Walter Pater: “How significant 
. . . the influences of the sensible 
things which are tossed and fall and 
lie about us, so or so, in the environ- 
ment of early childhood. How in- 
delibly, as we afterward discover, 
they affect us; with what capricious 
attractions and associations they fig- 
ure themselves on . . . the smooth 
wax of our ingenious souls, giving 
form and feature and, as it were, 
assigned houseroom in our memory 
to early experiences of feeling and 
thought, which abide with us ever 
afterwards, thus, and not otherwise.” 


7 of the warring attack of 
these pedants on the “ingenious 
soul” of youth, and then think of 
what might have been done with 
that “finest hope” that lies in 
“finest memory!” 

During the past twenty-five years 
a quiet, unheralded revolt against 
this senseless cramming process has 
been going on within the ranks of 
sensitive, intelligent parents. Oddly 
enough the attack was made first 
and mainly against the fashionable 
schools. They had become so out of 
date as to be in some instances really 
comic. One woman tells me — she is 
of extremely “good family,” being a 
descendant seemingly of everybody 
of importance in Europe and Amer- 
ica — that a few years ago she had 
had the hardest time withdrawing 
herself and her daughter from a 
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fearfully gracious person, the head 
mistress of one of the so-called 
“best” — meaning “most exclusive” 
— schools. Coming after some years’ 
absence abroad to inquire about the 
placement of her daughter, she dis- 
covered quickly that that school was 
simply a museum of dead informa- 
tion and an equally dead “disci- 
pline.” “In five minutes I knew I 
had to get out,” she said, “but how, 
without a blow, could I convince the 
imposing person before me that her 
school was no place for a daughter of 
mine? I said — she had been listing 
the impossible things taught, in- 
cluding lady-like posture and table 
manners — ‘I’m sorry,’ I said, ‘but 
we must go. The school is no doubt 
quite superior and all that you 
claim, but I am looking for — some- 
thing else. I don’t care, you know, 
really, if my daughter doesn’t. . . .’ 
She interrupted with a question in 
which horror trembled, ‘Don’t you 
wish your daughter to be a Jady?’ 
‘Heavens, no!’ I fairly shouted. 
‘Come, daughter!’ And we left that 
impossible place.” 


HE revolters went quietly to 
work to build their own schools 
and to acquire their own staffs. 
Within a decade or two thes¢ and 
similar groups of parents in various 
parts of this country had contributed 
over twenty million dollars toward 
the education of their own children. 
The small-salaried professional peo- 
le joined with their wealthier neigh- 
rs, making huge sacrifices, as I 
know from long acquaintance with 
this movement, but cheered by the 
thought that they could give their 
children an education freed from 
senseless daily torture and, at the 
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same time, alive with the chance of 
healthy educational growth. 

These schools have been variously 
named, Country Day Schools, Park 
Schools, Experimental Schools. Un- 
der the general title of Progressive 
Schools they have gradually become 
known to the world at large, an elas- 
tic term but satisfactory enough if 
one understands by progressive school 
the definition recently given by Eu- 
gene Randolph Smith, head master 
of the Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts: “We 
conceive ‘progressive’ to mean that 
state of mind that can be satisfied 
with nothing less than the best and 
so keeps in touch with the develop- 
ment of educational experiment, in- 
vestigation, and philosophy, adopt- 
ing for its own use such changes as 
seem sound and contributing its own 
initiative where it can.” 


F ENORMOUS significance to pub- 

lic education, the leaders of this 
quiet movement have dared expose 
their children to a practical applica- 
tion of the best modern thinking in 
education. They have deliberately 
cast off the theory of salvation solely 
by book-information and have sub- 
stituted a faith in the native desire 
of childhood for genuine learning, 
faith in its abilities, in its fine am- 
bitions to achieve, in its undoubted 
high ideals. 

For that faith they have had al- 
ready ample justification. The nor- 
mal child, they have proved, is 
naturally a hard worker. He is eager 
to know and to study. He will bend 
himself willingly to drudgery, as 
do all sensible adults, when the end 
is comprehended as profitable and 
worthy. He has taste and judgment 


and will grow in the possession of 
these desirables if given the right 
chances. His ideals, when properly 
brought out in a sympathetic 
environment, put us_ practical 
and compromising elders to daily 
shame. 


HAT the public school could 
WV not do, caught in the terrific 


machinery of tradition, what the 
private schools dared not do, fearful 
of losing their clientéle and those 
necessary tuition fees, these progres- 
sive schools have done courageously 
and beautifully. They have been the 
great experimental fields in child 
education; their accomplishments are 
already affecting both public and 
private organizations, for, note, we 
do not list the progressive schools as 
private schools. A private school, 
with a very few exceptions, is an in- 
stitution owned by an individual or 
by a corporation whose business it is 
to make money; the progressive 
schools, maintained by parents or by 
university schools of education, have 
no money-making aim. The modern 
movement known as progressive is 
no more “private” than is Harvard 
College. 

Further, the progressive schools, 
avowedly experimental stations in 
the new education, have as their 
prime aim, first, to secure the edu- 
cational environment that will bring 
out and strengthen the best abilities 
of their own children, and then, to 
show the way for public education 
by a long-time practical demonstra- 
tion of untried ways. “To serve 
the cause of better education” is 
one of their announced slogans, to 
which all generously and patriotically 
subscribe. 
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As part of the latter aim they have 
published a host of outstanding 
books and pamphlets on education. 
Those are brilliantly and flamingly 
alive and constitute the most stir- 
ring and provocative reading of their 
kind in this our stirring and provoc- 
ative day. While the professional 
pedagogue has been turning his at- 
tention to his personal, and profitable, 
business of making textbooks, them- 
selves often a perpetuation of the 
iron-bound tradition of the infor- 
mation salvationists, the new school 
of thought has been adding to the 
knowledge of childhood and has 
been spreading before an eager pub- 
lic of parents the new gospel of faith 
in the enormous potentialities of the 
rightly-guided child; and, in the 
meantime, their own researches and 
experiments have been bringing to 
light a psychology of youth which 
the older education had never once 
comprehended and which, judged by 
some of the latest books of its pro- 
fessors and lecturers, it does not now 
altogether welcome. 


ut what about you, desperate 
parent, for whose children no 
progressive school is available? 
What, you may well ask, are you 
going to do? You whose young 
daughter is memorizing (in the glori- 
ous name of Science!) the names of 
the eighty-eight chemical elements, 
from argon to zirconium, with symbol, 
atomic weight, and valency of each, 
although she will never once see 
them or feel them or smell them or 
even use them? You whose child is 
now sitting up far into the night 
writing interminable lists of predicate 
nouns found in Evangeline? You 
whose little lad comes home from his 


first experience of school ya 
beyond your consoling by a “failure” 
in so-called “English” when you 
know, in your hours of intimate 
communion with him, that he has a 
finer sense of language values than 
any mere gerund-grinder may ever 
discover? What are you to do whose 
needs are immediate? 


HE answer, alas, is in the future. 

One can not in an hour revivify a 
social institution that is failing to 
put forth leaf and bud in due season. 
The only answer, hard as that may 
seem, is to unite with those who are 
stirring the sensitive and intelligent 
parents of this country to a sense of 
new needs and to a desire for change. 
Look into the New Education Fel- 
lowship, whose international con- 
ferences are making a world issue of 
education. Join the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association; receive its Quar- 
terly, a constant challenge to the old 
to meet the spiritual needs of the 
present day; discover the astonish- 
ing literature of the New Youth 
which these members of a world- 
wide league of enthusiasts have been 
spreading broadcast. The opportu- 
nity will come for your child, but 
only after parents generally have 
become convinced of the value of 
such opportunity. 

For, it is the parents who are the 
keystone. The public school of Amer- 
ica belongs neither to the curriculum 
maker nor to the schoolmaster; the 
public school belongs to the mothers 
and fathers of the public school chil- 
dren but — practical democracy be- 
ing what it is — it is never _— to 
be very much better than those 
same mothers and fathers whole- 
heartedly wish it to be. 























The Seven Little Foxes 


By SToRM JAMESON 


« yyrinpa, darling,” said George; 
“have you thought. .. .” 
Linda paused obediently 
with the powder-puff poised. She 
communed, plaintively tolerant, with 
her reflection in the glass. “George 
is a dear, and, of course, I adore him, 
but isn’t he sometimes. . . .” And 
her reflection answered obediently: 
“Yes, he is.” 

“Do go on, George. You don’t 
know how irritating it is to have a 
man asking me if I’ve thought, when 
I’m most importantly engaged. Of 
course I have. I’m always thinking.” 

“Sorry, darling,” returned George 
penitently. “I mean — about next 
week.” 

Linda finished intricate business 
with the puff before replying. 

“Next week, darling?” she asked 
patiently. “What about next week? 
It isn’t the end of the world, is it? 
Or are we dining with the Prince of 
Wales? Do try not to be so mysteri- 
ous.” 

“Well, it’s Christmas,” explained 
George laboriously. __. 

“Christmas!” said Linda, opening 
her eyes very wide, as if she had 
heard of it for the first time. “‘ There, 
I knew it was lurking about some- 
where. Well, it won’t hurt us, George. 
And, by the way, there’s the most 
lovely 


™~ gone George interrupted. 


“Got it already.” He patted his 
pocket with satisfaction. 

“Darling!” cried Linda. “Have 
you? Have you really? Come over 
here and kiss me at once.... 
George, sometimes I think you are 
the ~—s husband!” 

. Got it in Paris last week 

. suit you perfectly. . . . Dar- 

ling .. . by "ig a do look 
ripping like that. . 


RDER having been restored, 
O George returned to the attack. 
“Well, what about it?” 
“About what?” 
“Why, Christmas. What are we 
going to do? Festive occasion, an’ 
all that, what? Jolly old Yuletide — 


“A pye sat on a partridge. Yo-ho-ho 
A pye sat on a partridge. Oh-ho-ho. . . .” 


“Stop! Stop! Stop!” screamed 
Linda. “I’ve told you a dozen times 
not to sing in the flat. People will 
think you’re murdering me, or biting 
me, or something equally indelicate.” 

“Sorry, old thing. I got rather 
carried away. Well, what'll we do?” 

Linda frowned slightly. “Why 
should we do anything?” 

“But it’s Christmas. Let’s go 
away somewhere.” 

“Oh, no!” Linda answered deci- 
sively. “I couldn’t do that.” 

_ “Why not?” 
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“Tt's so domestic, darling, so. . . 
so matrimonial. | wouldn’t think of 
it.” 

“We went away last year,” ob- 
jected George. 

“And what a dreadful time we 
had!” She shuddered delicately. 
“Those children, that awful tree and 
the dinner.” 

“And the mistletoe,” George re- 
minded her with a glint in his eye. 

“TI thought at least you’d have 
spared me that, George,” said Linda 
with dignity. “I don’t know what 
happened between you and that 
dreadful red-haired minx .. . and 
I don’t want to.” 

“There wasn’t anything at all,” 
interposed ——— hastily. “An’ be- 
sides, I was referring to you and 
Captain. .. .” 

“That will do, George,” broke in 
Linda icily. “I don’t wish to hear 
anything more. I sometimes think 
that you seize on any opportunity to 
insult your poor wife . . . and any- 
how, I didn’t know there was any 
mistletoe there.” 

“‘Wouldn’t have mattered whether 
you did or didn’t,” remarked George 
unrepentantly. 


INDA returned to her mirror with 
L dignity. “Let’s leave it at that, 
George,” she said with deadly cour- 
tesy. “By the way, what day is 
Christmas?” 

“Thursday.” 

“Thursday? Let me see. There, 
now; I’d promised to dine with that 
nice Mr. Bellamy on Thursday.” 

“Who's Bellamy?” 

“A man I met at the Carnadines 
last week, dear. Such a pathetic, 
lonely creature, on leave from India 

. or was it Africa? Anyhow he 
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rather took to me. He said I was his 
ideal type.” 

It is a commonplace among the 
Garrys’ friends that anything with 
two trouser legs and half an eye 
thinks Linda his ideal type. Linda’s 
mop of fair hair, coupled with a 
perfect skin and an appealing air, go 
down with the homme moyen sensuel 
like “Stop-me-and-buy-ones” on the 
slopes of Avernus. 


Bz Linda has a way of invit- 
ing confidences; so, when a man 
emerges rather breathlessly from 
telling her the story of his life and 
finds her large eyes looking at him 
with mothering sympathy, he 
promptly blurts out that Linda is the 
only woman who ever understood 
him, and announces the fact that he 
is hers forever. And Linda responds 
at once. It’s not vice: it is purely 
mechanical action. The only thing 
that saves her from getting into 
worse scrapes (men are so persistent, 
you know) is the fact that she fortu- 
nately meets a new man on the next 
day and forgets all about the first. 
Her life is therefore rather like 
“The - Heroes - of - All- Nations — in 
fortnightly parts,” and among the 
jetsam of Linda’s desk will be found 
numerous photographs, inscribed 
with the passionate handwriting of 
her many admirers. 

George used to get rather worried 
at first, seemed to think he had 
acquired an option on Linda, which, 
as all his friends pointed out, was 
manifestly unfair, rank profiteering 
in fact. But experience has taught 
him that, whatever happens, he is 
invariably in the wrong, and that it 
is only after he has abased himself 
that he is permitted to receive abso- 
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lution from a tearful and dishevelled 
Linda. 

So when Linda remarked that a 
new and unknown man had found 
her his ideal type, he knew what he 
was in for. 


« g™ — Christmas day,” he said 
woefully. “What about your 
both dining with me?” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do! He doesn’t 
know you, George. In fact, I don’t 
think he knows you even exist.” 

“He’s bound to find out some 
time.” 

“T suppose so, but not all at once, 
like that. It would be a shock to him. 
You would spoil his evening, poor 
man. I’m always so sorry for these 
men who come home from native 
parts and have no one to cling to.” 

“What about me? I like Christ- 
mas,” urged George. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, what a helpless 
creature you are! Can’t you go to 
your club and have fun with men? 
I’m sure you’d have a very jolly 
time.” 

“Shut for Christmas,” said George 
gloomily. 

“Well — oh, I know, what about 
the Foxes? They’re sure to be having 
a party, with all those children. You 
like children.” 

“Little beasts,” grunted George 
sourly. 

““You’ve always said they were so 
jolly.” 

“At a distance,” George amended. 

“T’ll ring up Herbert Fox now,” 
said Linda helpfully. 

“Oh, well... .” 


George started for the Foxes’ on 
Christmas night in the worst of 
moods, It was all very well, y’know. 


Linda had to have her amusements 
and so on, and you couldn’t expect, 
could you, her always to go about 
with a poor, ignorant, commonplace 
chump, like George, not a really 
smart looking girl like Linda? Still it 
was Christmas. Christmas is Christ- 
mas, y'know, all the world over; at 
least not precisely all, but you take 
my meaning, and George liked fes- 
tivities. Give George a paper cap 
and the smell of a blood orange on 
Christmas night, and the Schneider 
Cup favorite was a lame duck com- 
pared with George. Hadn’t he drunk 
port with A Company, beer with B, 
rum punch with C, brandy toddy 
with D, and a bottle of something 
spumy with the transport, in Bel- 
gium on Christmas night, 1918, and 
been led to bed by the one sober 
subaltern at midnight? That was 
George’s idea of Christmas. And here 
he was pushing along in the old 
Bentley to a children’s party, when 
he ought to be taking a pretty girl — 
Linda — out to dinner. 


E ENTERED Grosvenor Square, 
H and, submerged in a wave of 
melancholy, trod heavily on the 
accelerator. The car shot forward and 
George went thrice round the garden 
at a level 50. On the third circuit, two 
policemen opposite Seafield House 
held up large ae George pulled up. 

“Driving to the danger of the 
public, sir,” said the first. 

“Seventy-five miles an hour,” 
remarked the second. 

“You'll ’ave your license endorsed 
for this, sir,” said the first. 

“If it ’asn’t been done already,” 
the second took up with gloomy 
relish. 

“If you ’ave one at all, that is.” 
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“Look here, you chaps,” said 
George savagely. “Don’t be so 
beastly antiphonal. If your wife had 
gone off to dinner with another bloke, 
leaving you to a children’s party on 
Christmas night, what ’ud you do?” 

“Murder,” said the first police- 
man. 

“They'd bring it in justifiable 
’omicide,” comforted the second. 

“Then I’m justified in letting my 
feelings go on the gas,” said George. 
“Now what about it? I’m a sub- 
scriber to the Police Orphanage. I 
tell you if you stop me tonight, 
there'll be a raid on the fund to- 
morrow. What about it?” 

“Well,” said the first policeman, 
“seeing you’re in trouble like. . . .” 

“And seeing that it’s Christmas 
time,” chimed in Number Two. 

“Thank you very much, sir. Good- 
night, sir, and a merry Christmas.” 


“ ERRY,” echoed George bit- 

terly. He drove up to Her- 
bert Fox’s door, blowing lugubriously 
on the klaxon. As he drew up, the 
door sprang open and a flood of 
childhood cascaded down the steps. 
The seven little Foxes swarmed on to 
the car, shrieking, “Uncle George, 
Uncle Georgie, Merry Christmas, 
Uncle Georgie! Daddy’s gone away. 
Mummy’s gone away, an’ we’re so 
happy!” 

““What’s that?” cried George 
aghast. “Here, get off my neck, 
Belinda; you’re strangling me. An’ 
leave that horn alone, Dickon. An’ 
don’t switch those lights on an’ off, 
Margaret Ann, I’ve told you a score 
of times. You'll have the police on 
me. An’ come out of that dickey, 
Joyce. Now, what’s all this?” 

He swept the shrieking cubs in 
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front of him up the steps. A demure 
parlormaid met him at the front 
door, and handed him a note with a 
hint of amusement behind her eyes. 
George tore it open. It was from 
Herbert Fox, and it ran: 

Dear Old Bean: 

Frightfully sorry and all that. An aunt has 
developed croup in Wiltshire, and Polly in- 
sists on our being in at the death. She has her 
eye on a walnut tallboy. So we're tottering 
down for the funeral bake-meats. I know 
you’ll be a sport and look after the kids for us. 
See they don’t overeat and be particularly 
careful that Sim isn’t sick on the drawing- 
room carpet. He has a weak stomach, and I 
value it, the carpet, I mean. And, by the way, 
you won’t mind subbing for me as Father 
Christmas, will you? I left out the rig, the 
hair and the spirit-gum. Markham will show 


you. 
Yours till hell freezes, 
HERBERT 


“Well, I’m. . . . ” Nothing save 
aposiopesis met the situation. He 
— wildly round. The seven little 

oxes were gathered in a circle about 
him and now broke into: 

Georgy Porgy, puddin’ an’ pie, 
Kissed the girls, an’ made ’em cry. 


EORGE met Markham’s sedate 
twinkle. 

“Dinner will be ready in half an 
hour, sir. Mr. Fox said you were to 
have a bottle of the ’64, and as much 
of the Krug as you... as you 
could carry, he said, sir. I’ve laid out 
the —er— things in the dressing 
room.” 

“Oh, well,” muttered George. 
Herbert’s forethought was consoling. 
The ’64! A bottle! Almost he forgave 
Herbert. 

“And I have a cocktail ready, sir.” 
Markham at least was sympathetic. 
— met her eye, wavered, and 

ell. 























“Markham, you’re the noblest of 
your sex, if not of the species. Bring 
out your cocktail; and if ever you’re 
thinking of marrying, Markham, just 
mention it, will you? I’m a bigamist.” 


O REINFORCED, he made his way to 
S Herbert’s dressing room. On the 
bed lay a scarlet padded dressing 

wn, a white wig and a packet of 
alse hair. Humming Good King 
Wenceslas, George shed his dress suit, 
and slipped into the scarlet robe. 
Quite a comfortable rig this, suitable 
for the proper appreciation of ’64 
port. Not at all a bad fellow, Herbert, 
and the kids were very jolly. Ab- 
sently he tilted half the spirit gum 
into his palm and slapped it on his 
face. Of that fiery and disgusting 
liquid he had no prior experience. A 
bellow shook the house. George 
clawed madly at his face, then 
thrust it into a basin of cold water. 
The spirit gum stiffened into a tight 
mask. He groaned, and a chuckle 
from the landing warned him that 
Margaret Ann, aged eleven, was 
peering through the crack. He rushed 
across the room, slammed the door 
and turned the key. 

The handling of false hair is an 
art, and George was no Clarkson. 
At the end of ten minutes, his face 
resembled the nest of some strange 
Arctic fowl during the ice-cracking 
season. One eye glared like a wild 
animal’s in a thicket; his mouth had 
disappeared, but his nose gleamed 
like a tail-light through the foliage. 

The seven little Foxes greeted his 
dramatic entry of the drawing-room 
with cold reprobation. As one child, 
they disapproved of dressing-up on 
the part of their elders; they thought 
it foolish, but politeness toward an 
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honored guest forbade derision. 
George took a seat awkwardly, and, 
essaying humor, began in a falsetto 
voice, “I’m Father Christmas!” 

“You’re not,” proclaimed Sim, 
aged four, solemnly. “You’re Uncle 
George.” 

“Hush, silly,” put in Joyce (ez. 
seven). “It’s a pretend.” 

““What’s Uncle George done to his 
face?” asked five-year-old Dickon. 

“He’s conjured it,” from Belinda. 
“Can you turn it back again, Uncle 
George? I like your other one better.” 

“I hope so,” said George solemnly. 
His private opinion, from the sensa- 
tion of his skin, was that he had 
curried it. 


HE children continued to stare at 
Tim with cold unwinking eyes. 
George wished he had stayed at 
home. He felt like bursting into tears, 
and only the announcement of dinner 
prevented this breakdown. Margaret 
Ann insisted on taking his arm and 
heading the procession; but the 
balustrade was too much for the 
others, who swooped down it with 
shrieks and catcalls. 

Flanked by Joyce and Belinda, 
George did not enjoy his dinner. The 
appetite of the little Foxes was swift 
and sure; the rapidity of their fork 
and mouth work unexampled. By 
the time that George had filled seven 
plates with turkey, Sim was passing 
up his plate for more. George, re- 
membering Sim’s weak stomach, 
refused to help him again, whereupon 
Sim broke into such a roar that the 
carver hastily capitulated, reflecting 
that it was better that Herbert’s 
carpet should suffer than his guest 
be driven mad. 

At last, able to sit down to the 
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turkey’s drumstick, George for the 
first time realized the folly of mas- 
querade. So far as he could gather, his 
lips were literally sealed; the spirit 
gum had closed them. When, by a 
superhuman effort, he tore them 
asunder, he found that it was im- 
possible to convey any food into his 
mouth without a large bonus of false 
hair. To hole out a piece of meat into 
the intended place demanded heavy 
niblick work in the furze bush on his 
face. In his misery, he seized his 
_ of foaming Krug (it was only 
ater that he discovered that his 
glass had been used as a loving cup 
by the little Foxes). In ancient 
Rome it was the custom to add snow 
to your Falernian; in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, one ladled sugar into 
one’s sack: George, the modern, 
added spirit gum. This new flavor, 
combined with hair and the cham- 
pagne bubbles, was too much. There 
was an explosion. Through his agony, 
George could hear the shrill laughter 
of his small hosts. 


de rest of dinner was a rapid 
crescendo of ghastliness, “con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in 
blood.” There was a me/ée during the 
Christmas pudding act, and the 
scrummage settled over Dickon’s 
plate when it was found that he had 
secured two threepenny bits in his 
share. Dessert resembled a noisy day 
in the Salient. Carlsbad plums, 
crystallized apricots, figs, hummed 
through the air. An orange spread 
its grisly entrails on the mirror above 
the mantelpiece. A melon, ricochet- 
ing off the wall, was skilfully fielded 
by George in his one available eye; 
and while he was trying to brush the 
pips from his beard, he heard the 
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unmistakable signal, the minute gun 
at sea, of little Sim casting all before 
him beneath the table. 
“Markham!” shrieked George. 
“Markham!” Like Lord Byron, 
when confronted with the Leigh 
Hunt family, he felt a clinging 
sympathy with King Herod. “Take 
"em away. Take ’em upstairs — and 
don’t let ’em have anything they can 


throw.” 


E SANK back in his chair. Mark- 
H ham shepherded the children 
out, and, returning, placed a de- 
canter reverently before him. The 64! 
Ah! Then he remembered his beard. 

“Oh, and Markham, if there is 
such a thing as a straw in the house, 
I’ll borrow it. Tantalus didn’t know 
the meaning of the word parched. 
And how Father Christmas got his 
nose that color is beyond me.” 

Solemnly sucking, George gloom- 
ily meditated on his position. Above 
his head, little feet thundered to and 
fro with angels’ tread that threatened 
to bring down the ceiling. He thought 
morbidly of his wasted life. He 
ought by rights to be dancing with 
Linda, the fair, lovely, long-legged 
Linda, his wife, swaying in per- 
fect harmony to the plaintive lay of 
the saxophone: and here he was, 
hot, dirty, miserable, sucking port 
through a straw amid the wreckage 
of the Foxes’ dining room. Linda 
was in the arms of one Bellamy. He 
imagined a tall, seductive, subtle, 
exotic creature, dark — “all hand- 
some men are slightly sunburnt”; 
George invariably went scarlet in 
the sun, and his nose peeled — Bell- 
amy was dancing backward and 
forward with Linda, looking unutter- 
able things, saying them, too, no 














doubt. And Linda would be listening 
with that soft, greedy smile of hers. 
The demons of jealousy assailed poor 
George. He went down into the pit. 
The port was nearly finished. He 
poured out the last glass, and 
sniffed it luxuriously. By Jove, what 
stuff it was, stuff for heroes! The 
blood of the old Garrys warmed in 
him. Not thus had they wassailed in 
days of yore. Linda must be borne 
off at the saddle bow, by gum! An 
idea came to him; as he meditatively 
pumped up the bottom of his glass, a 
plan matured. He strode to the door. 
The tumult and the shouting were 
still at their height as he entered the 
drawing-room. The little Foxes 
turned and made for him in a yelling 
mob. 

“Hush!” shouted George, waving 
his arms. “‘Children, have you ever 
been at a night club?” 

“No!” they shrieked, tugging at 
his arms, his skirts, his legs. 

“Then, you shall.” Little Sim 
perched on his shoulder, the new St. 
Christopher strode down the stairs, 
the pack howling in his wake, out to 
the waiting Bentley. 


INDA was not enjoying herself. 
L As she gazed round the Casca, 
the dance club to which she and 
George belonged, she reflected that 
Mr. Bellamy was a mistake; yes, a 
definite mistake. At the Carnadines, 
he had appeared so calm, so self- 
effacing, just the type to make an 
admirable cavaliére servente, and be- 
ing due to return to India — or was 
it Africa? — at the end of his leave, 
not likely to be unduly complicating. 
But this appearance had been deceit- 
ful; Mr. Bellamy had been deceitful, 
Linda concluded. It was a very 
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different person who had called for 
her in a large and handsome coupé 
to take her out to dinner that night. 
Almost from the moment she was 
seated beside him, Mr. Bellamy had 
begun to make passes at her. It was 
fortunate that a cautioning by a 
policeman at Hyde Park Corner had 
condemned her host to concentrate 
on the wheel. She hardly dared 
tremble to the brink of imagining 
what would otherwise have hap- 


pened. 


HEY had dined at the Polyanthus, 
Ee cheerful joint, where the tables 
are so closely placed together that 
any overt or indiscreet demonstra- 
tion of affection communicates itself 
not only to one’s neighbors, but 
through them to the next, and so on 
round the room, until the whole place 
seems to be rocking to The Spring 
Song. Ecstasy is therefore discour- 
aged. This phenomenon had not, 
however, deterred Mr. Bellamy from 
declaring his passion. Owing to the 
fact that everyone else was talking, 
he had had to raise his ardent, urgent 
voice above its normal pitch; and, in 
one awful pause, when all the other 
diners had simultaneously turned to 
their plates, he was heard declaiming 
in a voice hoarse with emotion, “‘ The 
Venus Callipyge has nothing on you.” 
Linda almost fainted with horror. 

Since then he had remorselessly 
been pressing Linda to fly with him 
to the remote part of the world where 
he insisted he was a kind of un- 
crowned king. In Africa — or was it 
India? Linda couldn’t remember. 
She looked pathetically at him, and 
said that nothing would please her 
better; but—-there were impedi- 
ments. 
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“Impediments?” challenged Mr. 
Bellamy hotly. “Show them to me! Is 
it a man? No living man shall stand 
between me and the woman I love!” 

“Not exactly a man,” said Linda 
looking down shyly. “Only my 
couturter!” 

“You won’t need a tailor in my 
country,” declared Mr. Bellamy 
romantically. “My silkworms shall 
spin for you.” 

Since then he had been plying 
Linda with petitions, and, as she 
afterwards admitted, had become 
almost uncontrollable — “even for 
me, dear.” 


rom the Polyanthus she had 
FE cches him to the Casca, and they 
had danced. “I don’t know where he 
learned his steps; in India, I suppose, 
—or was it Africa? — positively 
tribal, I assure you.” She realized that 
this evening Mr. Bellamy intended 
to stick to her closer than a sick 
kitten to a hot brick, and how she 
was going to shed him she had no 
idea. Regretfully she hankered for 
the calm, prosaic stolidity of George, 
who would look down and mutter a 
rapturous “ Darling!” as if he meant 
it, instead of bursting into explosive 
torrents of completely unintelligible 
laudations of her figure and other 
parts of her anatomy with a lack 
of self-consciousness that positively 
made her blush. 

The band broke out once more, 
and Linda, resolute to endure further 
mangling of her feet and frock rather 
than suffer Mr. Bellamy’s ardors a 
moment longer, rose to her feet. The 
music had got no further than the 
sixth bar, when a hubbub at the door 
interrupted the performers. The sax- 
ophone died away in a broken wheeze, 
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and beyond it she could hear the 
commissionnaire saying: 

“But evenin’ dress is a rule of the 
club, Mr. Garry.” 

“Evening dress all right!” retorted 
George, tearing open the front of 
Herbert Fox’s splendid scarlet silk 
dressing-gown. “‘Unarm, Eros, the 
long day’s task is done.’ Is that a 
boiled shirt, or isn’t it?” 

The commissionnaire eyed it doubt- 
fully. 

“I'd rather not say what it ’ad 
been, Mr. Garry. I ain’t a professor. 
Something from old Was-it-hot- 
stuff’s tomb, I should guess.” 

Linda swung out of Mr. Bellamy’s 
circumambient arms. 

“George!” she cried. 

“Coming, darling!” 

“What have you got there? And, 
George,” she added faintly, “what 
on earth have you grown on your 
face?” 

“Mistletoe,” —_ replied 
briefly. “I’ve brought some guests.” 
He stood aside revealing Margaret 
Ann, Belinda, Donald, Joyce, Gladys 
and Dickon. 

“What!” Linda stood horror- 
struck. Unabashed, the six little 
Foxes stood grinning from ear to ear. 


INDA gave a faint scream, turned 
and met the inflamed counte- 
nance of Mr. Bellamy. 

“So this is the impediment!” he 
hissed. ““Oh, woman, cursed woman! 
I might have known! Five, by 
heaven, five —or is it six? And I 
would have laid a continent at your 
tiny feet!” 

But George had caught hold of 
Margaret Ann. 

“That’s your man,” he whispered. 
“Speak up! Remember, it’s half-a- 
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crown apiece, and five bob for your- 
self!” 

He had no need to thrust Mar- 
garet Ann forward. With a shriek 
of “Daddy! Daddy!” she plunged 
at Mr. Bellamy. Blenching, the 
unhappy man retreated to a couch. 
It was useless. Raising the pean, 
the little Foxes sprang upon him 
and he disappeared beneath a wave 
of active childhood. 
= ow then,” cried George, “no 
N rough house, kids; you aren’t 
at home now!” 

“So this, Mr. 
Linda with steely dignity, “ 
mode of life!” 

Bellamy sat up and wiped his 
forehead. 

“It’s a dream,” he whispered, “a 
horrible dream. I never had all those. 


Bellamy,” said 
is your 


Six is it—or eight—or seven? 
Stand still a minute, you little imps, 
till I can count you.” 


“Only six here,” George encour- 
aged him. “Little Sim, the seventh, 
is inclined to be sick, so I left him 
downstairs in your coupé. I think 
he’s had more than is good for him. 
I’ve left a note of the address where 
their mother lives, with the door- 
keeper. So I’ll leave you to it, and I 
hope you’re properly contrite.’ 

“Good night, Mr, Bellamy,” said 
Linda with a cold bow. “I hope this 
will be a lesson to you. Come, 
George!” 

On OF ather Christmas’s arm, she 
swept from the Casca. 

“Oh, George!” she murmured, as 
she snuggled down in the car. “I 


was never so relieved to see anyone 
in my life as you tonight. That 
dreadful man! I feel positively un- 
dressed. ... You may kiss me, 
George. . . . Oh, don’t... 1 for- 
got your beard!” 
“Tear it off,” said — man- 
ins “Ouch ... ouch... ow 
. OW. . Whew! next time 
I'll be the hind legs of the dragon. 
. By Jove, Linda, you do look 
too wonderful. . Darling!” 
“Darling!” said Linda comfort- 
ably, settling down in the crook of 
George’s arm. “I do like a nice, 
solid, plain-spoken man.” 
She purred softly, and promptly 
fell asleep. 


Te two policemen in Grosvenor 
Square noticed the elderly Bent- 
ley sliding gently past Seafield 
House. A snatch of song drifted to 
their ears. 

“That’s ’im,” said one. 

“°F’s caught ’er all right, seem- 
ingly,” said the other, pointing to 
Linda’s fair head on George’s shoul- 
der. 

“’Ope ’e ain’t murdered ’er,” said 
the first. 

“Given ’er a good ’iding, more 
likely,” returned the second. “’E 
seems ’appy enough. Lord! that old 
song — takes yer backabit, don’t it?” 

For George was crooning to him- 


self: 


Apres la guerre fini 

Tous les soldats partis, 

Mademoiselle — I mean Bellamy — avec 
piccanini, 

Souvenir des Anglais. 





Lobbyists Extraordinary 


By Otiver McKeg, Jr. 


Brief sketches of some outstanding figures among the special 
pleaders of Capitol Hill, whose activities have been 
under Senatorial investigation 


« HE protective tariff is next 
to my religion.” When he 
confided this to Senator Car- 
away and his fellow Senatorial in- 
quisitors, “Jo” Grundy must have 
been telling the truth. For he has 
been lobbying for the tariff ever 
since 1897, when Tom Walsh was an 
unknown country lawyer in the 
frontier State of Montana. Vice 
President of the American Tariff 
League, and President of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jo Grundy is proud of his achieve- 
ments as a lobbyist. Make no 
mistake about that. For thirty-two 
years Grundy has had a hand in all 
tariff legislation, and back of his list 
of “preferred” and “common” Sena- 
tors lie data obtained from a genera- 
tion of tariff manipulation. 

If from the small army of special 
pleaders entrenched about Capitol 
Hill you were asked to pick out a 
few typical lobbyists, you would do 
well to place Jo Grundy at the head 
of the portrait gallery. He has 
something to sell — namely, the 
idea of protection, and he is a 
salesman, as every successful lobby- 
ist must be. Break down the pro- 


tective tariff, he says, and ruin will 
face the American people. “How can 
they be saved?” Only by electing 
Republicans to public office, he 
replies. What is more, he backs up 
his words with dollars. He admits 
contributing $700,000 out of his own 
pocket to the Republican campaign 
in 1924, and $400,000 last year. 
There is the spirit of the true be- 
liever! A Pennsylvania Quaker, there 
is nothing of the Quaker about him 
in the way he fights for protection. 

Grundy is typical of the lobbyists 
who operate in Washington the year 
around. When he beards a Senator 
in his den, he travels under no false 
colors. His mission is not a secret 
one. Crammed full of the history, 
theory and practice of protection, he 
knows his stuff, like every other good 
lobbyist. 


ot even Reed Smoot is as steeped 
N in the lore of protection. 
Grundy likes Washington so much 
that he neglects his own business to 


preach the gospel for months at a 
time in the capital. He may find his 
reward in heaven, but these thirty 
years past, we suspect, he has drawn 
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some of his royalties in advance. A 
woolen manufacturer, with a private 
fortune estimated at $20,000,000, he 
has no cause for complaint against the 
existing tariff order. He isan efficiency 
expert who has made lobbying pay. 


HILE Caraway, Walsh, and 
W their colleagues have been 


hauling tariff lobbyists over the car- 
pet, the farm lobby in Washington 
has by no means lapsed into senes- 
cence. No capital lobby in recent 
years has been better organized than 
that which has been demanding spe- 
cial favors for agriculture, or if you 
prefer to use a linguistic soft pedal, 
legislation to bring agriculture up to 
a parity with industry. When the 
McNary-Haugen bill was before 
Congress, the en organizations sent 
to Washington a squad of high-pow- 
ered salesmen and go-getters, who, 
armed with plenipotentiary powers, 
snapped the whip savagely over the 
heads of every Senator and Congress- 
man from the corn belt. For months, 
no legislator from the corn belt could 
call his soul his own. As it turned out, 
the bill did not become law, and, 
with the Hoover Administration’s 
approval, Congress passed the agri- 
cultural marketing act, under which 
the new Farm Board has been set up. 
The camp fires of the corn belt, 
nevertheless, are still burning 
brightly in the nation’s capital. 
Chester Gray of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Fred 
Brinkmann of the National Grange, 
may be cited as typical of the group 
of special pleaders who stand guard 
over the farmers’ interests in the 
capital. Experienced promoters and 
organizers, they draw good salaries. 
The farmers’ men have been par- 


ticularly busy during the tariff fight, 
and just as aggressive as of old. 
What is more, the farm lobby con- 
ducts its campaign along rather 
original lines; not only have they 
asked for higher rates on agricultural 
products, but they have gone further 
than this in fighting tooth and nail 
the demands of Grundy and Eastern 
industrialists for higher duties on the 
industrial schedules. Most lobbyists, 
on the contrary, take pains not to 

ach on the preserves of another 
obbyist. One of the few counterparts 
of this rather unusual spectacle is 
the fight over national defense be- 
tween the pacifists and churchmen, 
and the patriotic organizations. 


HE lobbyists who cracked the 
i over Congress during the 
McNary-Haugen era have for the 
most part called it a day. They 
played the réle of pinch hitters and 
emergency drop kickers. Where it 
could effectively make use of their 
talents, the Farm Board has tried to 
place them in the new codperative 
organizations it is establishing. A 
case in point is William H. Settle, 
of Indiana, one of the most effec- 
tive whip crackers of the McNary- 
Haugen days. Settle has just been 
named a member of the executive 
committee of the new Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation, a ten 
million dollar concern. Though the 
pinch hitters may have left, the farm 
lobby remains in Washington, as a 
well-organized, active group, and it 
will be heard from again. 

“Moral crusaders” can boast in 
their ranks some of the capital’s 
most effective performers. The objec- 
tive laid down may not always be 
measured in cash returns for the group 
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which puts up the retainer. Churches 
have for years maintained lobbies in 
Washington, in chargeofexperienced 
professionals. Two organizations may 
be cited as typical, the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 
Both derive their sustenance and 
backing from American Protestants. 
One, as its name implies, is an 
agency of the Methodist Church, 
and the second has a strong Meth- 
odist flavor. 


MORE appropriate name for the 
A first would be the “Board for 
the Universal Enforcement of Meth- 
odist Morals.” At least, that tells 
better what it is trying to do. The 
Board has its headquarters in the 
palatial Methodist Building over- 
looking the Capitol. When you speak 
of the Methodist Board, you think 
first of its executive secretary, Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson. Years ago 
Wilson was a preacher; today he is an 
outstanding example of the parson 
turned politician. After his long years 
as combatant in the arena of na- 
tional politics, a Methodist pulpit, 
if we read him rightly, would seem 
pretty tame. The champagne of life 
would have lost its bouquet. For he 
loves the thrill of a moral crusader’s 
life in the national capital. 

In 1906, Wilson became President 
of the Oregon Anti-Saloon League. 
Four years later he was made general 
secretary of the Temperance Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
As a matter of fact, Wilson was at 
that time really the Society, for it 
was then little more than an idea. 
An active-minded reformer, with a 


flair for oratory, Wilson sallied forth 
valiantly to merchandise his idea in 
the highways and byways of the 
land. He spoke constantly, selling 
books to pay his expenses, and at 
odd moments circulated thousands of 
temperance leaflets on the streets. 
He made good, and in 1g!o, when the 
time came for appointing a general 
secretary for the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, he was the logical choice. 
It was a case where the job fitted the 
man and vice versa. He was the driv- 
ing force behind the erection of the 
Methodist Building on Capitol Hill 
— an eloquent witness of the power 
of the Third House. 


ILson does not have to do 
WV tnuch direct lobbying. That is, 
he does not make a regular appear- 
ance before Congressional commit- 
tees, nor does he do much button- 
holing of Congressmen in the 
corridors outside the Senate and 
House chambers. His strategy is cast 
in a more Olympian mold and the 
machinery he can set in motion is 
correspondingly broad in its dimen- 
sions. Wilson issues ex catbedra 
pronunciamentos from time to time 
when he thinks the American peo- 
oe stand on the precipice that 
ooks down into the bottomless pit 
of destruction. Methodist preachers 
and their flocks through the country 
give him the ammunition he needs to 
bring the enemy to terms. 

A Congressman off the reservation 
on prohibition, for example, will 
find that the Methodist ministers in 
his district are telling their charges 
of his sins, by implication if not 
directly. The Board’s Washington 
office is well organized, with com- 
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wee data on the work of the national 
egislature and the record of its 
individual members. Except his fin- 
ger prints, the Board can supply 
every fact about a Congressman to 
its constituents. And it does so with 
pleasure. The Board claims to be the 
originator of the “clip sheet.” Its 
Clip Sheet, now copied by a number 
of other organizations, goes to about 
8,000 newspapers, editors and others. 
Under the efficient editorship of 
Deets Pickett, the Clip Sheet has 
proved an effective vehicle of Meth- 
odist views on political questions. 
In guarding the morals of the 
American people, the Board spends 
over $100,000 a year. 


ET Clarence True Wilson is not 
without critics in his own house- 
hold. Not all Methodists believe the 
Board under his direction is advanc- 
ing the cause of true religion by in- 
vading the field of politics. Wilson 
furthermore stubbed his toe not long 
ago when he published a magazine 
article urging that the marines be 
called out to enforce prohibition. 
That rubbed his fellow Methodists in 
the Anti-Saloon League the wrong 
way, for this group fears that any 
such criticism as Wilson voiced 
might be construed as a confession 
that prohibition has failed. So it is 
that rumors are afloat that the next 
General Conference of the church 
will see a move to oust Wilson. He 
shows, however, no signs of worry. 
As custodian and interpreter of Meth- 
odist morals, Wilson has been in 
Washington long enough to realize 
that not every storm that brews on 
the horizon carries with it a thunder- 
bolt of destruction. 
Like those of the Methodist Board, 


Washington employees of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America object to being 
called “lobbyists.” “Oh, no, we are 
not lobbyists, of course,” they tell 
you with a pious shrug of the shoul- 
ders, as if to say what a terrible thing 
it is to be classified in the same cate- 
gory with Jo Grundy! The facts, 
however, speak otherwise. For the 
Federal Council frequently turns 
from religion to politics. Peace is its 
great objective, and prohibition is 
another of its responsibilities. 


HE Council took the warpath 
"ase former President Cool- 
idge when, with Secretary Wilbur, he 
proposed a replacement programme 
for the Navy of seventy-one ships. 
The Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration of the Council set under 
way a nation-wide educational cam- 
paign, and issued letters to 75,000 
pastors with a brief leaflet “setting 
forth the facts and moral implica- 
tions of the building programme.” 
A flood of letters and telegrams 
descended forthwith on Congress, 
though other organizations than the 
Council helped in sinking the ships 
which Coolidge and Wilbur wanted 
to build. Those in charge of the Coun- 
cil can use political methods as 
effectively as the most expert party 
managers. They supported the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference, for example, 
by getting 13,878,671 names signed 
to letters, telegrams and petitions sent 
to Washington. These figures tell us 
not alittle about the potential politi- 
cal power of the Council. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell now 
heads the organization. The repre- 
sentation of the Protestant churches 
on the Council is in proportion to the 
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membership of each church, an ar- 
rangement which gives the Meth- 
odists a goodly share of the seats of 
power. The executive committee, 
made up of clergymen in and near 
New York, meet in that city from 
time to time, and the executive 
committee really shapes the policies 
of the Council, and determines when 
and how it is to act politically. The 
Council maintains a Washington 
office, in charge of the Rev. W. L. 
Darby, a Presbyterian minister. He 
knows the ropes of the national 
capital as an outsider can not hope 
to know them. His headquarters 
are located down town, for the Coun- 
cil has shown no desire as yet to join 
the shock troops of the Methodist 
Board and the Anti-Saloon League, 
entrenched on Capitol Hill. 


77 late Wayne B. Wheeler was 
the tsar of lobbyists, and the 
Anti-Saloon League the Colossus 
that dominated the lobby world of 
his day. Wheeler controlled his co- 
horts as skilfully as any general does 
his troops on the battlefield. Francis 
Scott McBride, a go-getter like his 

redecessor, has inherited Wheeler’s 
job, but conditions are different. 
For one thing, the prohibition amend- 
ment is in the Constitution, though 
the United States is not yet a 
Sahara. But McBride has to hold the 
ground already won, and prove that 
the election of Herbert Hoover, the 
Dry candidate, was really a triumph 
for the Drys. Without the nervous 
dynamite that made Wheeler’s name 
a terror among wet Congressmen, 
and without his predecessor’s ver- 
satility, McBride nevertheless has 
won his spurs as an administrator, 
and his promotion as generalissimo 


of the Dry forces is a deserved one. 
McBride lacks something of Wheel- 
er’s crusading fire, but then the need 
for that fire is not perhaps so great 
as it was. McBride keeps close tabs 
on Drys in Congress, and he codrdi- 
nates the efforts of church people 
throughout the country in ~s 
enforcement sentiment at a high 
pitch. His mission, as McBride sees 
it, is to arouse and organize senti- 
ment for or against men and legisla- 
tion. He too has his eye on Congres- 
sional scalps. From his office in the 
Bliss Building he can see a few hun- 
dred yards away the Domeof the 
Capitol —the great score-board of the 
Prohibitionists. McBridesupplements 
the work, and strengthens the guard 
maintained on the further side of the 
Capitol by that other watch dog 
over the morals of the American 
people, Clarence True Wilson. 


MERICAN veterans of the World 
War have as their official lobby- 

ist John Thomas Taylor, the vice- 
chairman of the National Legislative 
Committee of the American Legion. 
Committee members may change 
from year to year, but Taylor has 
been a fixture in the office for a 
decade. He is a lobbyist, admits so 
frankly, and is proud of it. A lawyer, 
and a lieutenant-colonel during the 
World War, his military title still 
sticks. He has known intimately 
these ten years past leaders in both 
the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government. Autographed 
pictures of notables of our day stare 
at you from the walls of his office. 
As much as any other individual, 
Taylor was responsible for winning 
the Legion’s bonus fight over the 
protests of Calvin Coolidge, Andrew 














Mellon, Wall Street and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A seasoned cam- 
paigner, he gets a good deal more fun 
out of his profession than the average 


lobbyist. 


AYLOR is one of the most aggres- 
‘hae members of the craft, and a 
likeable chap withal. With a sol- 
dier’s directness he goes out after 
his objective, and he and his fellow 
Legionnaires have not forgotten the 
efficiency lessons they learned in the 
A. E.F. in France. The commander 
of an army corps deals directly with 
his division commanders, and Tay- 
lor, in the same way, deals directly 
with what he calls the key men in 
Congress. He wastes little time with 
the rank and file, knowing through 
long experience that if you control 
key men on a given proposition the 
rest are pretty sure to follow as 
sheep do their leader. He has, of 
course, one great advantage, namely 
the cause for which he pleads. Most 
Congressmen have a warm spot in 
their hearts for our World War 
soldiers and sailors, and when Taylor 
goes on the warpath it is nearly 
always in behalf of some piece of 
veterans legislation. 

Taylor gets busy as soon as the 
Legion, in national convention, en- 
dorses a particular project. As often 
as not, the bill is actually drafted in 
his office. In introducing it in Con- 
gress, he makes use of his key men — 
Legionnaires as a rule. Taylor goes to 
Chairman X or Y, explains to him 
what the bill is, what its object is, 
and why the Legion wants it placed 
on the statute books. After the ar- 
rangements are made with com- 
mittee chairmen, Taylor sees other 
leaders of the Senate and House, to 
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facilitate a speedy working of what 
at times may be cumbrous legisla- 
tive machinery. During hearings, 
Taylor appears before the committee 
as a special pleader. That is not all, 
however. Back of him is an organi- 
zation of 11,000 individual posts. 
When necessary Legion officers in 
various States will send their own 
pleaders to Washington, to reinforce 
and supplement Taylor’s arguments. 
If here and there a Congressman 
proves recalcitrant, Taylor sends out 
word to Legionnaires and their friends 
in the Congressman’s district to 
start a back fire. 

To put it in another way, Taylor, 
like any good military commander, 
calls in his reserves when the enemy 
develops unexpected opposition. Nor 
does he waste his time in threats 
and intimidations against individual 
Congressmen. 


Hs does not tell the whole story. 

The Senator or Congressman 
piloting a Legion bill on the floor of 
the chamber may need coaching. 
Taylor provides this, keeping his man 
well posted with facts and figures 
bearing upon the particular issue on 
hand. When the House or Senate is 
debating a Legion bill, Taylor will be 
found either in the galleries or in the 
corridors, ready to tackle hostile 
Congressmen, or injecting the oxy- 
gen of verbal encouragement into the 
lungs of the faltering or weakening. 
Actual leg work — and this is not 
apt to be a Congressman’s strong 
suit — has been a factor in Taylor’s 
success. When the House passes a 
bill sponsored by the Legion, Taylor 
accompanies it to the enrolling 
clerk’s office, and escorts the Con- 
gressional messengers as they take it 
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over to the Senate, and there, among 
his Senate friends, resumes the same 
methods of direct action. Taylor’s 
record is an impressive one. Some 
460 bills affecting veterans are now 
on the statute books, and he has had 
a hand in nearly all of them. 

Militant champion of the ex- 
service man, arch foe of Pacifism, 
and exponent of Rooseveltian Amer- 
icanism, Taylor finds naturally 
enough his polar opposite in Fred- 
erick J. Libby, the professional 
propagandist of Pacifism. The per- 
sonalities of the two men are as 
different as the two schools of 
thought they represent. Taylor bris- 
tles with pugnacity, and with the 
punch-you-in-the-nose spirit. Libby 
on the other hand is meek as a lamb, 
a rather quiet and inoffensive look- 
ing chap, the type of the Sunday 
school teacher rather than the 
lobbyist. One wonders, indeed, how 
he ever found his way into the rough- 
and-tumble playing fields of capital 
politics. 


CONGREGATIONAL minister by 
A profession, Libby became a 
Quaker in 1918. When the National 
Council for the Prevention of War 
was organized, Libby was elected its 
executive secretary, and he has di- 
rected its propaganda ever since. 
Libby attacks the Army and Navy in 
frontal assault, and he tries to turn 
their flanks. He has fought Defense 
Day, the “Big Navy” bill, Citizens’ 
Military Camps, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, appropriations for 
the Army and Navy and so forth. 
He takes a fling from time to time at 
the Administration’s policy in Nica- 
ragua, China and Mexico. If Presi- 
dent Hoover negotiates a naval 
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parity agreement with Great Britain, 
Libby will doubtless take off his coat 
and go to work to try to prevent us 
from building enough ships to keep 
up our end of the ement. Libby 
claims credit for defeating the Cool- 
idge-Wilbur seventy-one ship pro- 
gramme, but he must share his 
laurels with others. 


| eyes does not often in person in- 
vade the precincts of Capitol 
Hill. Perhaps he acts wisely, for he is 
in no particular favor among mem- 
bers of Congress. Speeches and ad- 
dresses, the Bulletin of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 
and propaganda work among church 
members — these are the methods 
Libby uses to get his Pacifist views 
in circulation. He runs his business 
on a five and ten cent scale. It is 
volume that he seems to be after. 
Last year he sent out 2,000,000 
pieces of Pacifist literature. It only 
costs a two cent stamp to write to a 
Congressman or the President, and 
Libby figures that if he gets enough 
of his leaflets and other literature 
out, his propaganda will eventually 
have some effect on Congress and 
the Administration. He seems to 
have plenty of money, and a hearing 
before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee in 1926 brought out the 
fact that organizations affliated with 
the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War had received aid from 
the Garland Fund. In 1918, he 
spent $150,000, and he is now 
seeking from Pacifists $200,000, for 
his next year’s budget. The $2,000 a 
month which Grundy has been 
spending seems modest in compari- 
son. It almost makes him out a 
piker. 








Progressive South America 


By AGNneEs RoTHERY 


An Invitation to New Travel Routes 


when people travelled to South 

America they expected to have 
a hard time of it, and they did. Busi- 
ness men who were forced to go to 
Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Aires found 
that the quickest and least expensive 
way was to take a steamer from New 
York to Liverpool and thence change 
for one bound to their destination. 
To get to Peru and Chile it was 
necessary to pitch and toss around 
the Horn or through the Straits of 
Magellan for several months. And 
when one finally arrived at either 
the East Coast or the West there 
were practically no railways and no 
hotels fit to be so designated. The 
only way to get from point to point 
was by river raft or donkey back, 
and the adventurous traveller took 
his choice of freezing in the Andes or 
roasting in the jungles. 

Nearly all the travel books at 
which adults nibble for pleasure were 
written during this period, and ap- 
parently most of the geographies 
which children are forced to digest 
for educational nourishment. There 
is another even more deliberate fac- 
tor strengthening the layman’s be- 
lief in this particular set of fallacies. 
Just as book reviewing has ceased to 


Jv: or even twenty years ago 


be an attempt to give the reader any 
idea of the book reviewed, but serves 
principally as a vehicle for the epi- 
grams of the critic, so the perpe- 
trators of travelogues, both written 
and spoken, do not measure their 
box receipts upon the truth im- 
parted about a country or a culture, 
but upon their own hair-raising ex- 
ploits in it. These lush recorders pile, 
not Ossa upon Pelion, but Acon- 
cagua upon Illimani, and then, ac- 
cording to their excited accounts, 
scale them both. 


T HAPPENS that South America 
I has changed in the sixteen years 
since the Panama Canal was opened. 
It has, perhaps, changed more than 
any other continent. And it is for 
that reason infinitely more fasci- 
nating than it ever was. The fre- 
quent and commodious steamers of 
the Grace, Furness-Prince, Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, Lam- 
port and Holt, and Munson lines that 
ply between New York and all the 
principal South American ports are in 
amazing contrast totheundependable 
little vessels which were once the only 
coastwise communication. 

And he whose imagination is not 
stirred by the sight of an airplane 
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sailing over peaks where once only 
the condor had the right of way, or 
by the sound of one passing over 
villages whose isolated inhabitants 
have never in their lives seen even a 
wheel before —all burdens being 
transported by llama and donkey 
and the human back — his soul is as 
dead as that unfortunate man who 
never to himself has said the too 
familiar quotation! 


= people of South America, not 
having been forced to witness the 
experimental stage of flying, but hav- 
ing received the giant bird fully 
fledged, so to speak, accepted it as 
naturally as the modern child accepts 
the automobile. The Pan-American 
Grace Airways, which serves the West 
coast by air as well as by water, es- 
timates that seventy-five per cent 
of its airplane passengers are South 
Americans. Certain parts of this vast 
continent have never been reached 
by railway, or even by a road, and 
the airplane now does in a few hours 
what formerly took weeks. Santiago 
de Chile is now ten days from New 
York by air as against twenty-one 
days by water. The Congressman 
from Iquitos, in Peru, reaches his 
congressional session in Lima in 
three days, whereas until New Year’s 
Day, 1928, which inaugurated the 
first passenger air service between 
these points, he had to reckon on 
six weeks of discomfort and uncer- 
tainty. Mail from Buenos Aires can 
be sent to Montevideo and the an- 
swer received back in the same day. 
It is highly exciting to have Colonel 
Lindbergh discover ruined cities in the 
jungles of Central America. It is 
equally exciting for new cities thus to 
discover each other. 


Neither do these miraculously im- 
proved facilities of transportation by 
water and air tell the whole story of 
the change in our neighbor to the 
South. The railroads are not only 
constantly extending, but constantly 
improving. Nearly everyone knows 
of the stupendous engineering feats 
which have been accomplished on 
the Oroya Railroad, the highest on 
the globe, rising 5,000 feet in the 
first forty-six miles, to 14,200 at its 
destination, burrowing through sixty- 
three tunnels and skirting chasms 
600 feet across. The Southern Rail- 
way of Peru, across the Desert of 
Islay, the Guayaquil-Quito Line of 
Ecuador, mounting more than 9,000 
feet above sea level, the Sao Paulo- 
Santos Line in Brazil — these are 
ranked among the engineering mar- 
vels of the world. Most people do 
know this. But comparatively few 
realize that these trains are also re- 
markable from the point of view of 
passenger comfort. The night travel 
is better than our own, for the inde- 
corous Pullman berth is unknown, 
and all the night trains are com- 
partment coaches. The dining cars 
are also better than our own. 


HEN Professor Hiram Bing- 

ham, now Senator Bingham, 
discovered the city of Machu Picchu 
in 1912, this glorious Inca citadel, 
built of white granite and comparing 
in architectural value with the Pyra- 
mids, was in the most inaccessible 
part of the Andes. Professor Bing- 
ham and his party had to push their 
way through snow storms on don- 
key back, trust themselves to bridges 
similar to the one in San Luis Rey, 
sleep on the ground, and sustain 
themselves as well as they could 
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with frozen meat and questionable 
chupe. The traveller of today goes to 
Machu Picchu by autocarril. An au- 
tocarril is an automobile whose 
wheels are fitted to a narrow gauge 
railway track. It is probably the 
most comfortable way to take a rail- 
way trip ever devised by human in- 
genuity. One settles down, with the 
top of the car up or down as he 
pleases, goes as fast or as slow as he 
wants and stops whenever the fancy 
takes him. The trip from Cuzco to 
Machu Picchu is an easy eight hours, 
with two hours out for a five course 
luncheon at Ollantaytambo. 


RECENT writer in one of the wom- 
A en’s magazines in describing 
his trip to Machu Picchu implied 
that he forced his perilous way 
through the terrific dangers first of 
the frigid and then of the torrid zone. 
To be sure, when E. G. Squier took 
the trip as far as Ollantaytambo and 
wrote one of the best descriptions of 
that region that has ever been printed, 
the actual conditions of travel were 
full of discomfort and even danger. 
But Squier’s classic appeared in 1877 
— more than half a century ago. 
There is only one way to get to 
Machu Picchu today — and that is 
in perfect ease by autocarril. 

Misunderstanding of the actual 
present-day conditions in South 
America extends to the field of quite 
rudimentary information. Our aver- 
age citizen is quite complacent in his 
conviction that South America is an 
amorphous mass of small, half-civi- 
lized countries, chiefly tenanted by 
monkeys, Negroes and boa constric- 
tors. It has never occurred to him 
that there is more difference between 
temperate Argentina and tropical 


Brazil than between Labrador and 
Florida — more, since the Argen- 
tinians and the Brazilians do not 
speak the same language. In fact, 
there is more difference between the 
speech and customs of Argentina and 
Chile than between those of Canada 
and the United States. 

It is true that in the United States 
we are further advanced along cer- 
tain lines than the South American 
Republics. We have had forty-three 
years head start over them in con- 
stitutional government. But if we 
compare Latin America with our- 
selves as we were half a century ago, 
we will be forced to admit that she 
has made rapid progress. 

Too many of our writers — both 
the superficially political ones and 
the unpleasantly humorous ones — 
have also been prejudiced when the 
made a hasty tour through the dif- 
ferent countries of South America 
without even knowing the language, 
and perhaps never once stepping in- 
side a private home. The countries of 
South America resent this attitude. 
And no one should be quicker than 
we to admit that our relations — 
economic as well as social — can 
never attain their most advantageous 
development when one side is pa- 
tronizing and the other is irritated. 


0 ELUCIDATE the subtle points of 
T; better understanding between 
North and South America books have 
been written by the ton and speeches 
made by the hour. One of the best, 
by the way, is Clarence H. Haring’s 
South America Looks at the United 
States. Much of the matter is not in 
the realm of politics but in the realm 
of manners. And the faulty manners 
are all on our side, both when we 
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tramp with vociferous wise cracks 
over these countries, and when we 
unceremoniously jostle the inhabit- 
ants on our streets and in our hotels 
when they come to visit our shores. 

Perhaps North Americans are at 
last ready to grasp the fact that 
South America is not a congeries of 
unsettled states, but a continent di- 
vided into vast and progressive 
countries — Chile, whose length 
would reach from New York City to 
San Francisco and extend fifty miles 
into the Pacific — Argentina, whose 
coast line is as long as from Key 
West, Florida, to Halifax, N. S. — 
Brazil, 200,000 square miles larger 
than the forty-eight United States. 
And these giant republics, as well 
as the smaller ones, have aspira- 
tions and achievements as noble as 
our own. 

Such statesmen as Lord Grey, 
Elihu Root and Theodore Roosevelt 
put themselves on record, long ago, 
as believing that while the Nine- 


teenth Century has been the century 
of the United States, so the Twen- 
tieth would be the century of South 
America. 

Doubtless it is inconsistent to in- 
vite travellers who now put in their 
holiday time swarming up and down 
the accustomed routes of Europe, 
to direct their attention to a con- 
tinent one of whose charms is that 
few tourists as yet intrude upon it. 
But possibly such intrusion would 
be compensated for by an increase 
in sympathetic understanding. 

The best way to know about South 
America is to go there. The standard 
books of forty years ago are almost 
as obsolete as those of four hundred 
years ago when they come to de- 
scribing present-day conditions. And 
the modern travel books — humor- 
ous, adventurous or journalistic — 
are all too boldly taking advantage 
of the old Spanish proverb that lies 
told to the heathen are not recorded 
in Heaven. 


BP OHFYD 





The Challenge of the Aged 


By REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON Fisu, JR. 


The United States alone among the great nations neglects its 
superannuated workers, and this at the very time when 
our industrial pace is throwing greater 
numbers of them out of work 


HE United States, richest and 

most prosperous nation in the 

world, stands with China, In- 

dia, and Mexico as one of the few 

civilized Governments that continue 

to ignore the fate of their aged citi- 
zens in needy circumstances. 

Our existing system of caring for 
our aged and destitute men and 
women is inefficient, extravagant and, 
worse still, inhumane. Every State in 
the Union, with the exception of New 
Mexico, has almshouses for the poor, 
and in most of the States these insti- 
tutions are under county supervision. 
Hereagedneedy American fathers and 
mothers are thrown in with feeble- 
minded, epileptics, drunkards and dis- 
eased inmates until released by death. 

This antiquated method of deal- 
ing with our aged poor is a disgrace 
to the country and to humanity and 
should be condemned by public opin- 
ion as a tragic indictment of our 
vaunted prosperity and civilization. 

The proponents of various plans 
of old age pensions are generally 
ogy on two fundamental princi- 
ples: first, that the Government, 
whether State or Federal, owes a 


moral obligation to provide financial 
assistance for the worthy aged poor; 
and, second, that it is preferable to 
maintain the aged poor in their own 
homes or in those of their families or 
friends rather than to commit them 
to poorhouses. The exception to this 
proposal for home aid is that the 
blinded, crippled, diseased and in- 
sane should be sent to State institu- 
tions specifically designed to care for 
these unfortunates and where they 
would receive better attention and 
medical treatment than at home. 


TS United States Department of 
Labor, in a report made in 1925 
after an investigation of 2,183 alms- 
houses throughout the United States, 
which represent 93 per cent of the to- 
tal, found that there were 85,889 
inmates over the age of sixty-five. 
The total maintenance cost of these 
almshouses amounted to $28,740,535 
annually, which represented a per 
capita investment of $1,752.09 and a 
food maintenance of $439.76 for each 
inmate. As to how the money was 
spent, it was disclosed that 32 per 
cent went for administration expense, 
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38 per cent for operation of plant, 
while 30 per cent went for main- 
tenance of the inmates. In other 
words, according to a statement 
made by William I. Sirovich of New 
York in the House of Representa- 
tives, out of every dollar contributed 
to the almshouses 70 cents went for 
administrative and operative ex- 
pense — the so-called overhead — 
while only 30 cents went directly for 
the old fathers and mothers. From 
the figures given above it is obvious 
that at least three times as many 
aged poor could be maintained at 
home on $20 a month as in a county 
almshouse. 

Back in 1914, as a member of the 
New York Assembly, I voted for the 
Widows’ Pension Bill, which was en- 
acted into law and which has ad- 
mittedly worked out satisfactorily. 
The same principle should hold good 
for pensions for the aged. The poor- 
house is no better than the orphanage, 
and the home is as much the natural 
and appropriate place for healthy 
aged men and women as for healthy 
boys and girls. 





N THE last session of Congress I 
I introduced a resolution to create a 
committee of five members of the 
House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the facts upon 
which to consider sound, economical 
and constructive legislation in order 
to provide some form of security for 
our aged and worthy poor in the eve- 
ning of their lives. During the regular 
session of Congress I propose to re- 
introduce the same resolution and to 
seek an immediate hearing from the 
Committee on Rules where it was 
held up last spring. 
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I know that the sound common 
sense and fairness of the American 
people will demand the enactment of 
a modern system of old age pensions 
as soon as the actual facts are made 
public. Old age pension laws are 
bound to be adopted throughout the 
United States in the next ten years. 
The only big question to be settled 
is whether these laws should be State 
or Federal enactments, or by joint 
action of both. 


HE complacent man of means 
g pe fails to appreciate 
that the wage earner is likely to be 
thrown out on the industrial scrap 
heap after he reaches his fiftieth 
birthday, whereas in business, the 
professions and politics men often do 
their best work between fifty and 
sixty, having the advantage of ma- 
ture judgment and ripened expe- 
rience. But, due to the high-pressure 
and super-efficiency methods of our 
industrial plants, the age line for 
employment of skilled and unskilled 
labor is being steadily lowered, and 
the wage earner of fifty is unable to 
keep pace with younger competitors. 
This is, perhaps, a problem that in- 
dustry itself can not solve without 
disastrously slackening its present 
pace. And if age in many social strata 
can no longer be industrially produc- 
tive, there is no alternative but 
prompt social legislation. For we can 
not tolerate the tragic paradox in the 
United States that our elders are 
left behind and forgotten, to worry 
and suffer the humiliations of pov- 
erty in their declining years. Mil- 
lions of American men and women 
with families to support are actually 
earning wages insufficient to main- 
tain our high American standard of 
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living, and consequently are totally 
unable to save funds in order to pro- 
vide security for their old age. 

The State of New York has re- 
cently undertaken a survey into the 
problem of Old Age Security which 
includes the employment of the mid- 
dle aged. These people are finding it 
more and more difficult to get and 
keep jobs. For instance, a New York 
employment bureau reports that of 
5,800 men between 40 and §5 years 
registering, only 200 were able to get 
employment. Some plants refused to 
take on workers over 40 years of age. 
There is no excuse for trying to dodge 
this real problem or for being blinded 
to the fact that it is steadily growing 
and causing acute suffering among 
healthy Americans who desire em- 
ployment. This waste of man power 
shows a weakness in our economic 
structure which should be carefully 
and intelligently investigated for the 
purpose of fitting the middle aged 
into appropriate positions. After all, 
the only excuse for a job, a business, 
or for the entire economic fabric, is 
that it helps to build happier homes 
and a contented nation. 


stupy of the problem would not 

be constructive or serve a useful 
purpose if it concluded simply with 
a recommendation that it would be 
wise and in the public interest to 
establish a system of old age pen- 
sions, without specifying what par- 
ticular kind of pensions are best 
suited to the needs of our aged poor 
consistent with our dual form of 
government. I have no hesitation in 
urging the Canadian system, where 
the Federal Government pays half 
and the Provinces and municipalities 
share the remaining half. Each pen- 
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sioner in Canada receives $20 a 
month, or a total of $240 a year. 
The age limit in Canada is 70 years, 
and any income above $125 is de- 
ducted from the pension allowed, 
which reduces the average pension 
paid to approximately $18.50 a 
month. Such a system is fair and 
equitable and easily administered. 


I’ THE United States, due to thelim- 
itations in the Constitution, it is 
debatable whether the Government 
at Washington has the power, 
provided it has the desire, to 
appropriate funds from the Federal 
Treasury as partial contribution to a 
system of State and Federal pensions 
for our aged poor. If such a system 
could be established under the 
Constitution, there is little doubt 
that uniform State laws would be 
adopted immediately. 

Some ten States have already en- 
acted pension laws without Govern- 
ment aid, and from that I would infer 
that a contribution of one-third of 
the cost by the Federal Government 
would be exceedingly welcome and 
liberal. In a uniform law where the 
Government contributed one-third 
the cost of the pension, the State 
would likewise contribute one-third 
and the county or city the remaining 
one-third for its own pensioners. 

The Federal Government has from 
the beginning of the Republic recog- 
nized and upheld the principle of 
providing either land or financial re- 
muneration to the veterans of all our 
wars. Our pension system became 
well established after the Civil War 
and has been partially extended to 
take in a large number of the Span- 
ish American War veterans. An 
effort will shortly be made to extend 
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the same system to the able 
bodied World War veterans. It is, 
therefore, an opportune time to con- 
sider which would be the better for 
the country, to appropriate funds to 
help aged American men and women 
to live at home during their last 
years, or to give it to able bodied 
veterans when they reach forty-five. 
There is little doubt that a referen- 
dum to the people would carry over- 
whelmingly in favor of Federal aid 
for our aged men and women, and 
I believe a large number of the 
veterans themselves would favor it. 


N JUNE 4, 1929, I offered an 

Amendment on the floor of the 
House to the pending Census Bill, 
providing for a survey of men and 
women of sixty years or more in 
needy circumstances. My amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 78 
to 109, although such a census could 
have been made at little cost under 
the provisions of the Reapportion- 
ment Bill. 

My own opinion, drawn from 
various State pension laws and 
also the law as administered in 
Canada, is that one million aged 
poor would be a maximum, and a 
conservative estimate ought to be 
about 800,000. The cost of” a Federal 
Pension on the basis of 800,000, at 
$240 a year, if the Government 
paid one-third, would be $64,000,000 
a year; or if the Government paid 
one-half it would be $96,000,000. 

On the basis of one-third contri- 
bution, it would cost the same 
amount of money as two modern 
battleships, or on the fifcy per cent 
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basis it would cost the price of three 
modern battleships, to maintain our 
aged and destitute men and women 
in their own homes or with friends to 
the end of their days. 

From the above sums the amount 
now being spent for the needy aged 
poor in almshouses would have to be 
deducted. 

I am certain that all those people 
in New York State who are familiar 
with the successful operation of the 
Widows’ Pension Bill providing 
State funds to keep poor children 
with their mothers, would favor the 
same constructive — being 
carried into a system of old age 
pensions. 


HE result would be that the evils 

of almshouses would be abol- 
ished, the buildings and lands costing 
a quarter of a billion of dollars would 
be sold, old couples would be kept 
together in their own homes and the 
sick, crippled and diseased would go 
to hospitals and institutions where 
they would receive adequate care 
and treatment. 

We should cease playing the os- 
trich act and at least try to solve this 
serious problem of old age depend- 
ency. I bespeak a sympathetic con- 
sideration of a constructive old age 
pension system in the interest of a 
class of people who have no organiza- 
tion, no d/oc, no spokesman, no 
propaganda, and whose economic 
condition and personal pride prevent 
their speaking for themselves. Let 
us strive to establish human rights 
on a parity with property rights in 
the United States of America. 








A Problem in Aesthetics 


By P. W. WILson 


Another exploit of Virginia Bodkin, detective by intuttion 


Has been in my professional 
[cxvasiey as a special inquiry 
agent for insurance companies 
that I have been brought into a cer- 
tain inevitable intimacy with Miss 
Virginia Bodkin, the consultant de- 
tective, of whose methods, hitherto 
undeveloped in her profession and 
mine, I have previously written. 
Yet I cannot deny that, at times, I 
entertain other than a ‘merely pro- 
fessional admiration for a girl who, 
despite all her fame, lives strangely 
alone in the world of which she dis- 
plays so uncanny a perception. At 
times I am alarmed over her — the 
risks that she takes—her sheer 
audacity in matching her brains 
against the cleverest criminals in a 
country where crime is still among 
the most lucrative of organized 
industries. 

“I admit,” so I said to her one 
day, “that you have a certain 
aptitude for solving mysteries, but 
for all that, you should give it up. 
The thing is getting on your nerves 
and becoming an obsession. I never 
take you out, even to the Guild 
Theatre, without feeling that you 
are on the peek for pickpockets.” 

Not wholly y displeased, she laughed 
a little, vey as usual our conversa- 


tion, just when it was approaching a 
point of personal interest, was in- 
terrupted by more serious business. 
As usual, it was the telephone that 
disturbed us. 


«ES, said the girl, into the 

"Visser “certainly, Virginia 
Bodkin speaking. What, Reggie Bow- 
ker? My dear Reggie, I haven’t 
heard from you for an age.... 
Why, yes, of course, I’ll come. .. . 
Really! You don’t say so. Prince 
Raspagni! Think of that. . . . What 
do you say? Three of them? Good- 
ness, what an egoist. . . . A sister 
and an aunt; how affectionate! .. . 
Who painted the other two?... 
How thrilling! Quite like the Three 
Graces. . . . Yes, four o’clock! May 
I bring Hamo?... Thanks. He 
needs a change of thought.” 

She hung up the receiver. 

“My dear,” she cried, “Reggie 
Bowker wants us to come right away 
to his studio where he is expecting 
Prince Raspagni of Italy, President 
of the Bureau of National Art at 
Rome and one of the /eading Fas- 
cists. Surely you remember about 
him. He came over for the opening 
of the Loan Exhibition of Italian 
Paintings at the Metropolitan Mu- 
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seum. He is a perfectly charming 
man, I’m told — as simple and un- 
assuming as D’Annunzio — an im- 
mense hit this year among the pas- 
time families who still survive at 
Newport. 

“And, my dear,” she went on, 
“what do you think? Reggie has 
painted Prince Raspagni’s portrait, 
and so has Maydon Morris, and so 
has Cranford Rodetski. He’s had 
himself painted three times and all 
the portraits are at this moment 
in Reggie’s studio, so we can see 
them!” 

“Three times!” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, Reggie says that his is goin 
to the Bureau of National Art itself, 
while the Prince wants the others for 
a sister and an aunt. So, my dear, 
forget all about the bomb squad and 


come along.” 


O THE studio of Reggie Bowker, 
5 e+ had only a few minutes’ walk, 
and it was in the highest spirits that 
Virginia arrived. The room was two 
stories high and was lighted by 
enormous windows, with correspond- 
ing curtains. The furniture and rugs 
were of that artistic texture which 
grows old suddenly —the recent 
antique — everything suggesting the 
dust of bygone days except the 
books, which were later even than 
Mencken. Three easels stood in any- 
thing but a row, on each of which 
rested a portrait of an Italian gentle- 
man. There were also the three art- 
ists present, each sincerely admiring 
the masterpieces perpetrated by the 
others. Mrs. Reginald Bowker was 
serving tea and so, for the moment, 
occupied the strategic position. As 
we entered, she was ee into the 
face of the Italian gentleman, the 


subject of the portraits, and drop- 
ping sugar into his cup. 

Prince Raspagni was above the 
middle height, slenderly built, and 
singularly handsome. His clean- 
shaven countenance, illuminated by 
large dark eyes, revealed a perfect 
complexion and sensitive, romantic 
features. His hands might have been 
molded by a Mantegna, and no 
usual tailor had fitted him with 
clothes. Courteous and gracious man- 
ners proclaimed an accomplished 
aristocrat, whose ancestry could be 
traced in direct line to the Senate 
where sat a Julius Cesar. As a 
Southern Democrat, Mrs. Reginald 
Bowker was obviously the person 
to add sugar to such a man’s tea. 


i three portraits were much 
admired. Reginald Bowker, whose 
immense tie, flowering amid the 
flaps of his soft collar, was radiant 
with a passion for the true and beauti- 
ful, had painted the Prince in the 
simple, matter of fact style of a 
Millais. Maydon Morris, who was 
dressed 2 Ja Wall Street, a brisk, 
sensible little artist with two plus at 
golf, had shown the Prince as “an 
impression,” to be identified only at 
a distance; his picture was, in fact, 
one of his usual lucrative lapses into 
the kind of art that Sargent would 
have produced if he had been a 
Sergeant-Major. Cranford Rodetski, 
from Poland and Detroit, whose 
Rolls-Royce was parked across the 
street, was, at the moment, specializ- 
ing in cubes, and the skill with which 
he had angularized the soft Neapoli- 
tan lips and nose of the Prince, was 
something of a financial tour de force. 

“I never knew,” said the delighted 
patron to Virginia, at their introduc- 
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tion, “until I came to your wonder- 
ful country, that I could be three 
men at once, and all so different. I 
am flattered.” 

“And which,” asked Virginia 
coyly, “do you like best?” 

““Ah, my dear young lady, what a 
question where all are so good — 
so Americaine! | take them all with 
me — back to Italy —I love them 
all.” 

“It is a great compliment to us,” 
said Mrs. Reginald Bowker, handing 
tea, this time only to Virginia, “when 
Italy thinks it worth while to come 
to us for pictures. Usually, it is the 
other way.” 

“Signora,” said the Prince, “I 
hope to compel my countrymen to 
appreciate the beauties of your art. 
I can assure you that I value it more 
than I can express.” 

He bestowed on her an operatic 
obeisance, then turned to Virginia. 

“You have seen our pictures at 
the Metropolitan Museum? No? 
But you must see them.” 

“1 don’t understand about art,” 
said Virginia, woefully, “and nobody 
thinks of explaining pictures to poor 
little me.” 


ONE of us is ever aware at what 
N point in our lives fate decides 
our destiny. To Prince Raspagni, 
Virginia was merely a young Ameri- 
can girl, looking into his face with all 
the coquetry of a Pilgrim daughter, 
the innocence of whose perfumed 
Puritanism drooped, as it were, 
from her practised eyelids. He was 
completely off his guard, and with 
Neapolitic volubility said he would 
be charmed, he would be proud, 
to show her the pictures and to give 
his humble opinion of their merits. 


And let Mrs. Reginald Bowker come 
also, if she would be so gracious; and 
Mr. Hamo Candlish — certainly — 
delightful. 

Then, he suddenly remembered 
and hesitated. But — he exclaimed 
—alas—he was desolated — the 
Exhibition — it was nearly over — 
today was Wednesday — it closed on 
Thursday — he sailed by the Roma 
—on Saturday. There was so little 
time —so very little time. How 
could it be managed? Well, it must 
be Thursday — Thursday afternoon 
— yes, he could arrange it for Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


IRGINIA was ecstatic. It was 
V thrilling: and on Thursday after- 
noon, we met at the Exhibition 
where, as cicerone, Prince Raspagni 
surpassed himself. He was a man who 
knew pictures and here were pictures 
worth knowing. The leading collec- 
tors in the United States had lent the 
best of their Italian masterpieces and 
the best was very good. Raphaels 
and Titians, Botticellis and Bron- 
zinos, usually inaccessible to the 
public, were displayed, and an im- 
mense procession of visitors testified 
to the appreciation aroused, es- 
pecially among Italian residents in 
New York, whose enthusiasm was 
unmistakable. Several of the at- 
tendants, happening to be Italian, 
recognized Prince Raspagni and 
chatted with him, and students, 
copying the pictures, of whom there 
must have been a dozen or more, 
welcomed him as a friendly and dis- 
cerning critic. One realized what is 
meant by Italian culture — its eager- 
ness — its impulsive delight in the 
best — its passion for achievement. 
One also realized the influence of 
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Italy over her sons and daughters 
who for years may have been natu- 
ralized citizens of the great Republic 
overseas. 

Virginia was vivacity incarnate. 
With catalogue and pencil she 
marked the pictures which she ad- 
mired, making in the margin notes of 
Prince Raspagni’s comments. When 
our little party broke up, she thanked 
him profusely for his kindness and so 


did we all. 


LONE on a bus down Fifth 
Avenue, Virginia is always nerv- 
ous. I accompanied her, therefore, 
to her apartment on Macdougal 
Alley, Greenwich Village, and was 
not a little astonished by her de- 
meanor. Not a trace of vivacity 
remained in her. She seemed all at 
once to be worn out; indeed, biting 
her lips, she was not far either from 
tears or from temper — it is never 
easy, in her case, to distinguish 
between the two. 

“Hamo,” she said, “perhaps you 
were right. My job may not be, after 
all, the job for a woman. Do you 
know,” she added, suddenly, “I have 
often asked myself what I should do 
if one day” — she looked at me — 
“T had to allow somebody to be 
murdered. Have you ever envisaged, 
as they say, such a situation? Inter- 
esting question... .” She lapsed 
into silence. 

“Allow somebody to be murdered? 
In what way?” It was only after a 
pause that I spoke. 

“Well, suppose that you had an 
insurance case, and knew that if you 
pursued it according to your ordinary 
methods, a decent fellow stood a 
good chance to be done in, what 
would be your decision? Would you 
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go on with the case as usual, or 
what?” 

“T would warn the decent fellow.” 

“That’s begging the question. 
Suppose that you couldn’t warn him. 
What then?” 

“Depends on the case,” I replied. 

“Like a man to say that,” she 
answered, and again relapsed into 
silence. At Macdougal Alley her face 
was as firm as a flint. It did not seem 
to me as if the decent fellow had 
been given the benefit of the doubt. 


O* Fripay morning I received a 
call on the ’phone from Messrs. 
Ira and Waddy, Insurance Brokers, 
25 Pine Street, down town. They 
wished to see me at once and 
privately. 

“You know, of course,” said Mr. 
Ira, “that we are carrying special 
insurance on the Italian pictures on 
loan at the Metropolitan Museum.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I gathered that it 
would be in your line.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Ira, “you 
may have seen that the Exhibition 
was declared open by an Italian 
Prince — Raspagni is his name — 
who, so I understand, had a good 
deal to do with suggesting it in the 
first instance. It seems that the fel- 
low has had his portrait painted — 
indeed, he has had three portraits 
painted, all of himself — and he’s 
taking the pictures back to Italy. He 
wants us to put an insurance on 
them.” 

“Sounds all right to me,” I said. 
“Fact is, I’ve met the man and seen 
the portraits”; and I told him of my 
visit with Virginia to Reginald Bow- 
ker’s studio. 

“What are the things worth?” 
asked the broker. 
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“Haven’t an idea. I could find out.” 

“Get Virginia Bodkin to nose 
around. She lives among these art- 
ists. The reason I ask you is that he 
wants us to put on the pictures an 
insurance of fifty thousand dollars, 
and it seems a large sum.” 

“On what risk? Damage?” 

“No. Total loss; and between our- 
selves, we are trying to get him also 
to insure his life. Good business, my 
boy, good business.” 


lr was, I confess, with some mis- 
giving that, on this occasion, I 
approached Virginia. 

“Any more lectures?” she in- 
quired, gently. 

“No—not this time, Virginia. 
Truth is that I want to ask your ad- 
vice.” 

“My dear Hamo,” she retorted, 
“whatever are you thinking about? 
You know very well — indeed, you 
were telling me only a day or two 
ago — that this detective business is 
getting to be an obsession with me, 
and now, just as I am trying to break 
myself of a bad habit, you come 
round and lead me back again to the 
wide, wide underworld.” 

“Virginia, it’s about those three 
portraits.” 

“Gracious!” she cried, “and 
mayn’t I go and see Reggie Bowker 
without having — as you so kindly 
expressed it—to peek for pick- 
pockets?” 

“Virginia, Prince Raspagni is tak- 
ing the portraits to Italy and wants 
them insured.” 

“They need it,” she interjected. 

““, . . and he fixes the insurance at 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Really!” she said. “What of it? 
Insurance against what?” 


IolI 


“Nothing for damage, but the risk 
covers total loss.” 

“What do you mean by total loss? 
If the portraits sink the ship?” 

“Yes, if the ship sinks, or there is 
a fire or burglary.” 

“Tn other words, if, for any reason, 
the portraits disappear and can not 
be found?” 

“Precisely, and between ourselves, 
Ira is hoping to plant a policy on 
Raspagni’s life. He’s a fiend for what 
he calls new business.” 

Virginia walked across the room 
and stooped to a low table on which, 
between book ends, lay her library. 

“Almanac de Gotha,’ she said. 
“Red as ever, including Bolshevists 
in Russia. For all that, in the Troi- 
siéme Partie we may still discover 
blue blood — Ah — here we are — 
Prince Raspagni— Just so — aged 
thirty-two — but —” 

“But what?” 

“Nothing, my dear Hamo, noth- 
ing. See for yourself.” 


4 print was small but I could 
read with ease the account of 
Prince Raspagni, his ancestry and 
decorations. 

“Well,” I said, “what’s wrong?” 

“Only this,” she answered. “He 
has no aunt and he has no sister.” 

“You mean — the portraits —” 

“Exactly. One was to go to each 
of these fond relatives. But the fond 
relatives don’t exist.” 

“Of course, there can be no ques- 
tion that Raspagni is the man he 
represents himself to be?” 

“A sufficient answer is that he is 
paying money and not borrowing it. 
It is absurd to suppose that he is 
impersonating anyone. To begin 
with, he has been in the States, not 
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for a day or two but for several 
months. He has stayed at the Italian 
Embassy and they have presented 
him at the White House. Oh, no, 
Prince Raspagni is all right, but 
this does not alter the fact that he 
has no sister and no aunt!” 


HE took up the telephone and 
S gave a number. 

“That you Reginald Bowker? 

.. Yes... . Virginia Bodkin. Look 
here, Reggie, I have Hamo Candlish 
here. . . . Yes, I brought him along 
the other day. ... Well, Reggie, 
he’s something in insurance... . 
No, not only life insurance but any 
old thing. . . . No, he doesn’t want 
to insure your life. . . . Quite agree, 
they are a nuisance. . . . But, Reg- 
gie, do listen. . . . Prince Raspagni 


is insuring his portraits with a firm of 


brokers, and Hamo is acting for 
them. . . . All he wants to know is 
the value of the pictures. . . . Yes, 
of course, confidentially ... you 
understand . . . what he paid for 
the portraits. . . . Maydon Morris 
got twelve thousand.... Well, 
that wasn’t bad, was it? . . . Rodet- 
ski wouldn’t say. .. . Ha! Ha!... 
The quotation for cubes was in- 
determinate. .. . Well, and you? 
. . » No, I don’t want to be third de- 
gree-like. . . . _ so; we'll keep it 
to ourselves. . Really, fourteen 
thousand. . Pretty good. . 
Sorry sometimes that I paint only 
my own portrait. ... Where are 
the pictures now? . .. You got 
‘em still? . . . Packed up yesterday. 
. Oh, J see. . . . You’re sending 
them to Cipriani’s. . . . Yes, yes, I 
know the place . . . know it well. 
. Fifteenth Street. . . . Just so. 
. » Reggie, you lay me under 
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. Yes, yes, 


life-long — : 
. Quite so, only 


Hamo’s no sieve. ° 
for ourselves.” 

She rang off, lit a cigarette, then 
remarked: 

“If he’s paid twelve thousand for 
one portrait, and fourteen thousand 
for another, and if he has a third 
portrait by Rodetski — well — in- 
surance at fifty thousand, while high, 
is not out of the way.” 


—_— a new thought oc- 
curred to her mind, for she took 
up the ’phone and gave the same 
number as before. 

“Reggie? ... Yes, Reggie, I’m 
blushing with shame, but it’s Hamo’s 
fault... . Point is, Reggie, that 
these insurance fiends want the size 
of the pictures, dimensions, length, 
breadth, don’t you know? Inches by 
inches. . . . Not the least idea why 
— identification, I suppose. You 
know the red tape. . . . Right... . 
One moment. Hamo, pencil... . 
Yes, I’m ready for the arithmetic. 

. . 18 inches by 25... is that 
yours? . . . Just so, and how about 
the Maydon Morris? . . . 24 by 39. 
. . . And Cranford Rodetski’s . . . 
29 inches by 37. . Reggie, your 
patience bespeaks the artistic tem- 
perament . . . meet soon.’ 

Once more she put up the receiver, 
and, having thus taken my name 
in vain, she relapsed into further 
cogitation. 

“Hamo,” she said at length, 
“your clients want you to tell them 
whether they should or should not 
enter into this gamble. Assuming 
that Prince Raspagni, having insured 
the pictures for fifty thousand dollars, 
intends to throw them into the At- 
lantic Ocean and collect, it follows 
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obviously that your friends should 
refuse the deal. But my idea is that 
Prince Raspagni has no such inten- 
tion. At a good premium, the insur- 
ance is quite sound.” 

“Tra will be glad to hear it. After 
all, what he is really after is insuring 
Raspagni’s life. Insurance of the 
pictures is merely a step in that 
direction.” 

Virginia flushed a little. “Now, 
Hamo,” she said, after a moment of 
thought, “you asked my advice 
about the portraits, not about the 
Prince himself. All I have suggested 
is that the pictures are a sound 
proposition. I said nothing about 
Raspagni.” 

““What’s wrong with Raspagni?” 

“I do not say that there is any- 
thing wrong. I merely insist, my 
dear Hamo, that my opinion as to 
insurance is limited to his portraits. 
You have the same facts to work 
upon that I have, but we are each of 
us entitled — are we not? — to our 
own conclusions? You’ll drop in this 
evening, won’t you?” 


] Siac sweetly she might 
smile, here was an ultimatum. 
I had no choice but to report the 
position to Messrs. Ira and Waddy 
who, to say the least, were not a little 
mystified. 

“What on earth,” asked Mr. Ira, 
“does the girl mean by hinting that 
Prince Raspagni is in personal dan- 
ger? Has she told the police?” 

“It is not Virginia Bodkin’s habit 
to tell the police or anyone else un- 
less she is so disposed, but I can only 
suppose that she suspects an anti- 
Fascist feud against Raspagni.” 

“It is possible,” hereplied, thought- 
fully. “Well, we haven’t issued a 
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life policy, and it is better to be late 
than to lose.” 

With Virginia’s invitations, which 
are usually casual, one can never be 
sure whether she intends a mere 
hospitality or something behind it. 
Still, when I arrived at Macdougal 
Alley, I was somewhat surprised to 
find that I shared the elevator with 
Inspector Hobbs of the New York 
Police. 

“She’s got another of her busy 
bees in her bonnet,” he grumbled. 
“Wonder what it is this time.” 


Virginia was in her most concil- 
iatory mood. “Inspector,” said 
she, “it is exceedingly good of you 
to give me the benefit of your 
experience and authority, but the 
evening is a little late. I am apt to 
be nervous when alone, and I wonder 
whether, under these circumstances, 
I might have the company of your- 
self and three or four policemen — 
those with pistols preferred.” 

The Inspector was hardly mollified 
by a request which, to say the least, 
was not devoid of an apparent 
impudence. But at a difficult mo- 
ment, the situation was saved by the 
telephone. Mr. Hobbs was wanted by 
Headquarters. 

“Yes—yes—” he said impa- 
tiently, “Hobbs speaking — yes — 
what? ... You don’t say so— In 
the hotel itself? . . . Too bad... . 
How many?... Three of them. 
. . . Get away? Well, we'll see about 
that. ... Thanks. I’ll be around. 
. . . Not so long.” 

He rang off. 

“Would you believe,” he said, 
“but they’ve got that poor Prince 


Raspagni.” 


Qin to perceive his annoyance, 
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Virginia lit a cigarette and did not 
once look my way. 

“Yes,” continued Inspector 
Hobbs, “the man was murdered 
in his hotel — right in his room — 
three fellows apparently did him 
down — automatics as usual; and it 
makes the ninth of these killings in 
New York alone!” 

“You suggest that it was anti- 
Fascism?” 

“What else? Show me.” 

“I think,” said Virginia gently, 
“that a moment ago you were just 
about to arrange most kindly for 
three or four of your officers to ac- 
company me on a little visit that I 
have to make.” 

“Now, now, Miss,” replied Hobbs, 
“I must get away immediate. . . .” 

“And where will you go?” 

Hobbs was nonplussed. 

“New York,” continued Virginia, 
sweetly, “is such a big place in which, 
all of a sudden, to find three gunmen. 
Besides, they may have automobiles. 
Can’t you spare me a few minutes, 
Inspector? It may save time in the 
end.” 


Hon: looked at her dubiously, 
then replied. 

“Very well, Miss. As usual, you 
seem to know more than you say. 
But if you let me down, kid, it’s for 
the last time — understand?” 

“Oh, yes, Inspector, I under- 
stand”; and she handed him the 
‘phone. 

“And where, Miss, are the men to 
meet us?” 

“If you have no objection, In- 
spector, at Cipriani’s in Fifteenth 
Street.” 

“Cipriani’s? What’s he got to do 
with it?” 
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“Inspector, everything has to do 
with everything else,” said Virginia, 
firmly, “and in this case, I don’t 
think that I am as much mistaken as 
usual.” 

The Inspector gave the suggested 
instructions and, with a smile of 
satisfaction, Virginia slipped on her 
fur coat. 

“Now,” she went on, with a brisk 
alacrity, “all is nicely set for our 
little picnic.” So, taking a taxi, we 
found ourselves in a few minutes at 
Cipriani’s. 


_—_ officers duly greeted us. In- 
spector Hobbs rang the bell, the 
door was opened, and the six of us 
entered. The place was half a store 
and half a warehouse. As for Cipri- 
ani, he was as rotund as he was 
voluble. 

“Ah, Miss Bodkin,” he exclaimed 
and he shook her warmly by both 
hands. “What can I do this time for 
you and your friends?” 

“Cipriani,” said Virginia, bluntly, 
“as an honest man, you ought not 
to receive stolen goods.” 

“Stolen goods, Miss Bodkin, stolen 
goods? How can you say the words? 
When have I stolen goods? I never 
do such thing.” 

“You have three pictures here, 
stolen from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum.” 

“T have no three pictures stolen 
from the Metropolitan Museum,” he 
protested vehemently. 

“Then,” said Virginia, “I will tell 
you what the pictures are. I will give 
you the names. They are Raphael’s 
Madonna of the Orchard, worth at 
least a quarter of a million; Titian’s 
Portrait of a Bishop, which is even 
more valuable; and the Capulet 
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by Da Vinci, which, of course, is 
priceless.” 

Cipriani — his face turned pale — 
regarded her with a kind of hypno- 
tizing horror. But recovering himself, 
he declared fervently. 

“T have no pictures, except what 
you see around. I have no other pic- 
tures, except three portraits of Prince 
Raspagni, and they are pack up for 
Europe.” 

“Unpack those pictures, Cipriani,” 
said Virginia, firmly. 

“If the Inspector say, unpack, I 
unpack. But I do not unpack for 
Miss Bodkin.” 

“The Inspector does say, unpack.” 

“Very well.” He threw out his 
hands and led us to the warehouse. 


A SMALL case of rough wood stood 
on the floor. It was labelled 
for the steamship Roma and bore 
the name of Prince Raspagni. With 
the help of the detectives, the case 
was broken open. 

“You see, Miss Bodkin, it is as I 
say — three portraits of Prince Ras- 

agni — one, two, three — and that 
is all.” 

“Pack them up again,” said the In- 
spector, in not unreasonable disgust. 

“Not yet,” said Virginia. “Cipri- 
ani, do artists in the Twentieth 
Century use canvas three hundred 
years old?” 

She pointed to the back of one of 
the pictures. It was brown and worn. 
Cipriani’s pallor returned. 

“IT no understand you,” he stam- 
mered. 

“You understand me only too 
well,” she said and, taking up a 
small tool, began to release the 
little nails that held the portrait to 
its frame. When the countenance of 
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Prince Raspagni, done in the cubist 
manner by Cranford Rodetski, was 
rolled aside, there was disclosed the 
Madonna of the Orchard, by Raphael; 
Reginald Bowker’s masterpiece con- 
cealed Titian’s Portrait of a Bishop; 
and the Maydon Morris was a blind 
for the priceless Capulet by Da Vinci. 


IPRIANI was enduring agonies. 
C “They threatened me, Miss 
Bodkin, they did indeed!” he re- 
iterated. “If I had not agree to lend 
them my warehouse, I would be 
now one dead man.” 

“Precisely; I know it,” said Vir- 
ginia, “and I shall ask the Inspector 
to take a lenient view of your of- 
fense.” 

“But,” said Inspector Hobbs, now 
fairly dumbfounded. “I do not under- 
stand it at all. I do not know what 
report to make upon it.” 

“You need make no report on the 
pictures, Inspector. Simply see that 
they are returned to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. They will be delighted 
to have them back again. Indeed, I 
doubt very much whether they know 
as yet that the pictures have dis- 
appeared. The Exhibition closed 
yesterday afternoon, the public was 
excluded today from the galleries, 
and during the night, I do not doubt 
that the thieves substituted admi- 
rable copies for the originals — in- 
deed, I saw the copies on their easels. 
They were good enough to keep up 
appearances for the time being.” 

“But you,” cried Cipriani, throw- 
ing up his hands in amazement, “ you 
yourself, Miss Bodkin — how did you 
manage thusto anticipate Prince Ras- 
pagni’s so patrioticendeavor torestore 
these pictures of ours to Italia?” 

“My dear Cipriani, simply enough. 
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I gathered at once that Prince Ras- 
pagni had some reason of his own for 
ordering three portraits, all of him- 
self. I found out the dimensions of 
the portraits; and I assumed that if 
there was to be smuggling, the pic- 
tures to be concealed must be of the 
same dimensions as the portraits 
which were to be used for the pur- 
pose. It was then a simple matter 
to look through the catalogue of 
the Loan Exhibition until I came 
to the pictures which fulfilled the 
conditions.” 

“And the danger to Raspagni?” I 
murmured. 

“Raspagni acted out of pure 
patriotism. He wanted the pictures, 
not for himself but for his country. 
After all, many of such masterpieces 
in years long past have been as good 
as stolen — bought for a mere song. 
But, of course, the Prince had to have 
accomplices. That was Ais trouble, 
and when some of these accomplices 
saw him, as they must have seen 
him, showing the pictures to the 
confidential agent of the corporation 
which had insured the collection — 
to say nothing of so unpleasant a 
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person as little me — they may have 
got the idea that they were to be 
double crossed. Neapolitans, if they 
suspect disloyalty, are apt to be 
annoyed. However, Mr. Hobbs, I 
don’t suppose that the bandits will 
leave these pictures as a legacy to 
our good friend, Cipriani. Nor will 
they want them to be shipped to 
Italy where Fascist vigilance re- 
stricts the market. I suggest, then, 
that you keep your men here to- 
night, Inspector, and make the ar- 
rests. Why not? Here is Cipriani, 
ready at any time to be your star 
witness. Hamo, I think there is just 
time for us to make the last de /uxe 
at the Capitol.” 

Next day, there appeared numer- 
ous editorials in which Inspector 
Hobbs was congratulated on his 
double coup. Not only had this able 
and unassuming officer recovered 
three priceless masterpieces before 
their theft had been so much as sus- 
pected by the Metropolitan Museum 
but, after the assassination of Prince 
Raspagni, he had arrested the three 
gunmen, red handed; and within an 
hour or two of the crime. 





Child-Pestering Parents 


By Creon C. Mason, M.D. 


A doctor charges that we are making little hypochondriacs of 
our youngsters, out of a too conscientious obsession 
with modern psychology and child specialists 


HEY were three fine boys; 
sturdy little tykes who ate 
well, slept well and grew 
normally. They did the customary 
amount of fighting, collected the 
usual assortment of diseases, warts, 
freckles and broken bones, ran away 
on occasions, learned their lessons 
under protest, devilled the neighbor- 
hood cats and dogs, kidded the cop 
—wholesomely dirty, disgustingly 
healthy — just splendid examples of 
young America at its best. 

For no sane reason their mother 
suddenly developed a serious attack 
of child study. She haunted the 
library, she devoured unbelievable 
quantities of literature on child psy- 
chology; complexes of every known 
variety became her mental diet; she 
stuffed herself with strange ideas 
to a point of intellectual indigestion. 
No distance was too great to travel 
if she could hear a new lecture on the 
subject of children. Each boy was 
charted and cross-indexed; every 
activity, normal and dear to the 
hearts of little fellows, was duly 
plotted. That affair of the pup and 
the tin can became as horrible as 
Banquo’s ghost, as significant as 


a visitation from the Almighty; 
healthy sex curiosity became a leer- 
ing nightmare. In the end the mother 
made herself exceedingly unhappy, 
made her husband willing to stay at 
the club until all hours, and devel- 
oped a shy apprehensiveness in her 
children. 

Finally, she consulted the old 
family doctor, who laughed rather 
irreverently at her new deity. He 
was promptly discharged! 


A A bridge party she heard many 
Ohs and Ahs over the city’s 


newest child specialist, and hastened 
to consult him. He was all sympathy, 
all helpfulness. He gave her books of 
which she had heard only in a misty 
way. He talked long and learnedly 
of repressions, sublimations, I Q’s, 
inferiority complexes and a host of 
abstruse psychological conceptions 
which have no business in such a 
place. He examined the awed boys 
endlessly, he criticised their diet — 
hot dogs and hamburgers became 
monstrous; a good healthy sweat 
indicated a trip to the undertaker; 
and as to lollypops, fighting and pet 
guinea pigs, heaven forbid! He 
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stripped them of their priceless over- 
alls and substituted neat knickers, 
blouses and neckties — for their self- 
respect, you know! He made a sur- 
reptitious swim an impossibility by 
forcing “Childwarm” underwear 
upon them. He predicted flat feet 
and a life of aches and pains unless 
“True-Foot” shoes were promptly 
donned. In the end I am not sure 
who suffered most, the mother who 

ew more befuddled every day, the 
ather who shelled out a lot of money 
needlessly, or the three boys bereft 
of every natural impulse who became 
neurasthenic little Lord Fauntleroys. 
One can only weep with Lear: 


Poor naked wretches wheresoe’er you are 
Who bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 


_— are three real boys. They 


have a very much disgusted but 
helpless father and they are in for a 
lot of trouble unless someone can 
get their mother to give up the dan- 
gerous mental liquor she is tippling. 
The stuff is intoxicating, and es- 
pecially devastating when it falls 
into the hands of persons, medically 
trained or otherwise, who have not 
the common sense to use it judi- 
ciously. 

If this were an isolated case one 
would not worry, and though it is 
far from what normally happens it 
occurs often enough to cause alarm. 

We are making altogether too 
much fuss over our children. Igno- 
rant sentimentalists have orated; 
well meaning but misguided students 
have written; the doctor has added 
fuel to the fire, often unwittingly lest 
he be found wanting. All in all a sys- 
tem of child worship has been reared 
on the flimsy foundation of foolish 
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sentimentality, and so unstable is 
the structure that one cannot help 
wondering when it will topple and in 
the end destroy the object of its 
tender solicitude. 


wo outstanding factors have con- 
tributed to the situation. As a 
nation we have moved from the 
country to the city. This left the 
child with no place to go but the 
streets and nothing to do in the way 
of regular chores. Formerly he played 
around the farm, learned to milk the 
cows, feed the stock and help in 
many ways. It never occurred to 
parents or to teachers that the child 
had been wrenched from a wholly 
natural atmosphere to one charged 
with artificiality and danger, from 
a life where day after day he per- 
formed the duties which fell to his 
lot, played serenely with whatever 
came to hand while his father tilled 
the soil and his mother busied herself 
with household duties, both too 
busy providing food and shelter to 
waste much time delving into the 
usiness of the children. He needed 
some substitute, and when his self- 
developed substitutions took on a 
shocking complexion his elders were 
duly horrified. Most parents and 
teachers explained it satisfactorily 
as pure cussedness; a few preachers 
shouted original sin; the youngsters 
came in for a fair share of berating, 
lingual and manual, but no marked 
improvement took place until suffi- 
cient athletics and shop work were 
introduced into the school to offset 
partly the persistent idleness. Then 
came Freud! 
Dr. Freud has given the medical 
rofession at large as much grief as 
information. This Austrian psychia- 
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trist made many interesting observa- 
tions on the working of the human 
mind, one of the most striking of 
which is that all human emotions 
and most human actions (as well as 
a few inhuman ones) can be traced to 
sex urge. Freud became a best seller. 
People gasped, swallowed hard, and 
agreed it was all quite simple. 
Now Dr. Freud found it necessary 
to use a term which would express a 
very complex idea; the word “sex” 
was the nearest he could get, so he 
used it in its broad sense as a differ- 
ential. But American readers just 
emerging from the stifling repressions 
of the late Victorian era were in no 
state of mind to perceive the bigger 
meaning. Sex at once became sensual 
— and the trouble began. The results 
have been well nigh a disaster. 


ey have been spied upon 


by hordes. The doctor, the 
merciless school-psychologist, social 
workers and parents have pried into 
the lives of the little folks until 
every vestige of privacy has been 
stripped away. I am speaking kindly. 
I do not question the sincerity of 
these well-meaning people, but I do 
question most seriously whether the 
good they have accomplished in a 
better understanding of the child or 
in improved methods of training 
has in any way repaid us for the 
damage done. 

Fortunately the child has a clearer 
outlook and a keener mind than 
his adult benefactors, otherwise he 
would have succumbed long ago. 
Most children have the happy fac- 
ulty of going serenely along their own 
inscrutable and I believe immutable 
ways, conscious no doubt that they 
are being spied upon but rather con- 
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temptuously accepting it as just 
another minor nuisance such as 
whooping cough, baths or Sunday 
School. The perspicacity of the aver- 
age child is mighty armor. 

Were the onslaughts of pseudo- 
psychologists, driving teachers, ultra- 
scientific doctors and misguided 
parents the only enemies of normal 
childhood, the younger generation 
would have more than an even break; 
but the infant is beset from the first 
lusty howl! 


IRTH records are public property. 
B Within a week after the ane 
tion of a birth the proud parents are 
deluged with literature ranging in 
character from the latest food fad to 
the most recent development of 
safety pins. Commercial firms tire- 
lessly disguise advertising in pretty 
pink and blue booklets, describing 
patent foods which put plebeian 
breast milk to shame, clothing with- 
out which no child can expect to 
avoid terrible diseases, and numerous 
other articles which any self-respect- 
ing infant really needs; and the worst 
of it is, every article extolled has a 
world of medical recommendations. 
The parents, new at the business, 
read every word; they find a mass of 
contradictory statements, and ere 
long are hopelessly muddled. Their 
anxiety that the bawling future 
President be saved for his country 
is intensified by the sly innuendoes 
of these commercial pests — suppose 
they should make a mistake — sup- 
pose “Grandma’s Soup” is better 
than breast milk — from such simple 
beginnings grows a type of unholy 
watchfulness, a watchfulness so 
nearly hysterical in its pervasion 
that it reflects very seriously on the 
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natural development of the sensitive 
child. Usually the doctor is consulted 
about this time. 

Never is the doctor called upon to 
render more lasting and more bene- 
ficial service than when he first meets 
these parents. Science must be tem- 
pered with sense to a nicety, lurking 
fears must be uncovered and held 
up for a good airing and a hearty 
laugh, and the future President 
must be started on a sane journey 
through a sane childhood. 

It is a sad commentary upon the 
medical profession that too often 
exactly the opposite occurs. The 
parental fears are intensified by the 
extensive and dogmatic directions 
which the doctor gives. Every hour 
of the baby’s day is accounted for 
with a machine-like precision. Woe 
befall that child whose mother varies 
so much as a minute with the feeding 
schedule; the temperature of a bath 
takes on Herculean proportions; even 
the folding of a diaper becomes 
complicated. Little wonder, in such 
a maze, that mothers come to 
depend on the baby’s doctor for 
every detail of its existence. Every 
fear she has is magnified. The child, 
instead of just another incident, 
assumes an importance out of all 
proportion to its size, and the doctor 
becomes the guiding destiny around 
whom the lives of parents and child 
must revolve. 


ArT of this unhealthy state of 
Pp affairs is directly traceable to the 
doctor, especially the child specialist. 
It would seem that the aim of doc- 
tors limiting their work to children 
should be to teach parents how to 
raise a healthy child with the least 
expenditure of energy and cash. 
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After reading page upon page of 
printed instructions which some 
mothers receive, one wonders. The 
fearful and final tone leaves the 
parents in a poor state of mind to go 
forward with any common sense 
régime. True, there are many excep- 
tions, the sickly or congenitally weak 
children, the premature, the diseased; 
but we are discussing normal chil- 
dren, not pathological specimens. 


oye the problem of food for 
artificially fed infants. Today 
there are not less than a hundred 
different commercial foods and modi- 
fiers on the market. Many are 
advertised to the parents through 
nationally circulated magazines — 
yes, some manufacturers employ 
women who go from one home to 
another trying to sell a particular 
brand directly to the mother. Most 
of these foods are pure humbugs 
without a scientific reason for their 
existence, and the doctors know it, 
yet try as we may we must forever 
fight the condition. 

The doctor himself is not entirely 
blameless in this matter. Recently 
I had occasion to examine six dif- 
ferent formule for a month old in- 
fant. Each was written by a reliable 
physician, yet each so differed from 
the other that to the uninitiated the 
whole business would have a ed 
ridiculous. In reality these formule 
varied less than three per cent in 
their basic chemical structure. Any 
normal child would have made nor- 
mal gains on any one. And exactly the 
same thing is true of most of the com- 
mercial foods, the great difference 
being that the doctor’s own formule 
will cost about one-half as much to 
prepare. 
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The infant’s food is but a single 
item. Every article which can be 
connected with child life in any pos- 
sible way receives exaggerated pub- 
licity, and this publicity forever 
carries the sickening ding-dong of 
cheap sentimentalism! Many persons 
with an urge to do something pick 
on the already done-to-death child. 
I can name half a hundred organiza- 
tions spending good money for no 
real purpose, though each is operating 
ostensibly to save the child. Ex- 
actly what from I have not been 
able to learn! 

The business has gone so far and 
has grown so complex that it is little 
wonder parents are half crazy and 
doctors fairly distracted. A mother 
with nothing to do but worry around 
with one defenseless infant finds the 
task beyond her. Baby sneezes — 
telephone the doctor quickly! Baby 
spits up — rush to the doctor! Baby 
cries — the doctor again. And let me 
add in passing that mothers are bad 
enough but fathers, when they get 
that way, are insufferable. 


E DOCTORS get mighty weary 
W or the thing — of parents who 


live their lives on the verge of 
hysteria, who call on us for an 
explanation of the thousand and one 
unexplainable things babies do, who 
hound our offices like guilty con- 
sciences, who insist on reading an 
amazing amount of pseudo-medical 
and wholly unreliable literature, then 
cornering us with unanswerable ques- 
tions. What is still worse, because our 
business is to protect the child from 
being killed with kindness, we must 
needs accede to many of these 
demands. Pampering the parents is 
a big part of every pediatrician’s 
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work — if he fails they go to some 
other doctor who may do a little 
better by the grown-ups but who in 
the end ruins the child. On the other 
hand we might as well frankly state 
that some child specialists encourage 
it for financial reasons, but such men 
are rare. 

It is a vicious circle. Parents are 
bombarded by well-meaning but 
misguided publicity; they in turn 
assault the doctor and often out of 
sheer self-defense the doctor be- 
comes an accomplice — and the chil- 
dren pay the penalty. They lead 
terror-stricken lives, normal child- 
hood amusements become leering, 
they grow wizened and fearful — 
little old men and women long before 
they are out of pinaforesandrompers. 


A= is born with certain in- 
alienable rights, such as mea- 
sles, runny nose, broken bones, 
warts, fighting, dirt, green apples 
and tummy aches. Yet we would 
deprive him of all these! We would 
hothouse him day in and day out, 
mother him to death, pester him 
with all sorts of foolish notions of 
which the pesterers are as ignorant 
as the child. I for one am glad I was 
born before psychology became a 
fad and Freud a best seller; before 
breast milk went out of style and 
science replaced sense. 

Recently one of these over-anxious 
parents was called away for a month. 
She left page after page of minute 
directions covering every detail of 
each child’s daily existence, which 
were completely ignored by a fine 
upstanding grandmother who gave 
the children their long needed free- 
dom. When the mother returned she 
found two disgustingly normal chil- 
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dren instead of the two irritable hypo- 
chondriacs she had left, and she 
promptly marched them to the 
doctor. Verily we are doing the child 
to death! 

The keynote of child raising is the 
old byword of statecraft — /aissez- 
faire! A child as well as an adult is 
entitled to privacy, has a right to 
learn for himself, loves mothering 
but vigorously protests smothering. 
He will thrive on well-directed in- 
attention; he will wither, grow cross, 
irritable and defiant when made the 
victim of persistent Paul Prys. A 
child’s Declaration of Independence 
would be enlightening reading. 

One can hardly leave a subject 
such as this without a final word, 
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a sort of benediction for bewildered 
parents. We grant he is the finest 
baby in the world; we understand 
your hopes and fears, we commend 
you for the former and laugh at the 
latter; we ask you to give your doc- 
tor the confidence he deserves. Take 
your baby to him, lean heavily on 
sound medical advice, but temper 
your weight with good common 
sense. Remember always that your 
child has many lessons to learn and 
that he can learn these only by 
independent action, independent 


thinking, and free investigation of 
the complex world around him. 
Most children are adepts at minding 
their own business: would we could 
say the same for adults! 


The Willow 


By Dorotuea P. Rapin 


O willow, 


Wide willow, 

Swing soft, boughs, 
Sing low, leaves! 
Somewhere deep 

In green shade 
Little lost childhood 
Lies spell-bound. 





The Reporter’s Last Stand 


By Paut H. Bix_ter 


With publicity organizations offering the press an increasing 
proportion of the day’s news, crime remains the chief 
field in which independent reporting survives 


LD-TIMERS in newspaper of- 
O fices, like old-timers every- 

where, often hark back to 
“the good old days.” They recount 
stories of the time “ when a scoop was 
a scoop” and tell you that for some 
reason there are no more great re- 
porters. If you ask them to be ex- 
plicit, the reasons turn out to be the 
softness of the younger generation, 
natural laziness, the new inventions 
for transmitting, writing, and printing 
the news, or, if your old-timer is more 
than usually thoughtful, publicity. 

If modern news getting has deteri- 
orated, publicity must take the 
blame. There was a time when a 
press agent was less respectable than 
a drummer. His successor, the pub- 
licity expert or public relations coun- 
sel, belongs to a profession excelling 
the reporter’s in dignity, in remuner- 
ation and in total membership. 

On January 28, 1928 The Inde- 
pendent Press, of Bloomfield, N. J., 
whose editors must incidentally pos- 
sess a sense of humor, added to its 
usual edition a section made up of 
publicity items which had been re- 
ceived during the week. Two im- 
portant changes were made from the 


usual manner of their appearance in 
print: the source of each story was 
pointedly attached, and not a line 
anywhere was re-written. 


UBLICATION was designed to put 
p publicity agents wise to some of 
their grosser foolishness; as it ap- 
peared, the section was generally 
entertaining and educational. Read- 
ers, for instance, learned: that San- 
dino had financed his campaign in 
Nicaragua by selling coffee taken 
from plantations near his camp (from 
the Marines’ Publicity Bureau at 
Philadelphia); that the “Victory 
Six” had succeeded in climbing 
through the snow on Pike’s Peak to 
12,000 feet above sea level (with 
photographs from Dodge Brothers, 
Inc.); that people in the State of New 
Jersey were making 2,262,000 tele- 
phone calls a day as compared with 
2,194,000 a year previously (from 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co.); 
that Mrs. Coolidge’s favorite salad 
was composed of pineapple and 
cheese (from the American House- 
wife’s Bureau, which sent out a 
weekly recipe including unfailingly 
as chief ingredient Hawaiian pine- 
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apple); that ice refrigeration was 
necessary in administering a diabetic 
diet (courtesy of the Home Re- 
frigeration Service, Chicago); that 
the Marcus L. Ward Home for Aged 
and Respectable Bachelors and Wid- 
owers, situated on Boyden Avenue, 
cost $3,000,000 and accommodated 
80 men (from the trustees). 

Thus the news columns of eight 
pages were filled — and the editors 
announced that fully two-thirds of 
the material received had to be ex- 
cluded for lack of space. The Inde- 
pendent Press is only a weekly of 
comparatively small circulation. Its 
weekly receipt of publicity is far 
less than the daily yield in a metro- 
politan newspaper office. 


pirors throw away so much pub- 
E licity material that many of 
them do not realize how much slips 
by and appears in print. Many a 
newspaper executive is unconscious 
of how much he has come to depend 
on outside help in getting out his 
paper. Use of publicity reduces the 
necessity for a larger staff of experi- 
enced reporters and _ incidentally 
keeps down the payroll. 

There exists, however, a good deal 
of sensitiveness in some quarters 
over this subject. I confronted one 
city editor with Silas Bent’s state- 
ment that he had discovered that 
more than sixty per cent of the news 
stories in one edition of The New 
York Times emanated either di- 
rectly from publicity items or had 
their sources in publicity agencies. 
He indignantly refused to believe 
such a thing possible, and pointed to 
the amount coming to his own desk 
which was tossed into the waste 
basket. In the last campaign of a 
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great charity Foundation in . our 
city, however, this editor allowed its 
publicity appearing in his paper to 
reach a week’s total of forty columns. 
This amount, which does not include 
photographs on the picture page, 
took up more than a fourth of all 
the space given over to local news 
during the same period. 


A INSTANCE involving this editor 
and the Foundation will serve 
to illustrate the inherent defect of 
publicity as a news source. Publicity 
is partial to its subjects and often op- 
erates to suppress what should be 
published. It happened that a survey 
with certain moral tendencies had 
been undertaken by the leaders of 
the Foundation. At its completion, 
however, the men responsible for 
it had for some reason become 
ashamed of their handiwork. Accord- 
ingly, the publicity department, 
which had been preparing as usual 
to issue a statement,. was told to 
desist. Suppression was perfectly 
simple; all of the city’s dailies de- 
pend entirely for their news of the 
Foundation on its publicity depart- 
ment. It chanced, however, that I 
knew of the story and in a casual 
conversation with the editor gave 
him the tip on it. The following 
morning it appeared under a banner 
headline. The story, which was fully 
as valuable a bit of news as anything 
which had been printed about the 
Foundation for a year, saw publica- 
tion quite by accident. As the news 
gathering field was organized, the 
possibility of concealment was 
greater than that of disclosure. 

But publicity’s greatest crime is 
the demoralization of the reporter. 
More than one poorly paid profes- 














sion in these prosperous United 
States is still respectable. There are 
compensations in mere hard work 
for almost any man. But what can 
be said of a vocation in which a man 
may spend most of his time merely 
altering sufficiently what someone 
else has done so that he may safely 
call it his own? 


hoy up news is often a gruel- 
ling job, though it has its 
fascinations and its satisfactions in 
obstacles cleverly overcome. But to 
receive a handout in place of getting 
a fresh, ingeniously handled inter- 
view is too easy. Reporters are no 
lazier than ordinary men, but when 
they are seldom called on to use 
their intelligence, it is difficult for 
them to keep on their mettle or even 
to retain their self-respect. Whether 
editors understand this situation in 
all its phases or not, some of them at 
least realize the practical result. One 
of the attempted remedies is the 
prize contest through which is re- 
warded weekly the reporter who 
shows the most ingenuity or who 
comes through with the most diffi- 
cult story. In any field of serious, 
competitive activity prize contests 
are a recognized last resort. 

If we briefly consider the modern 
newspaper section by section we ob- 
tain a more detailed idea of the new 
publicity’s ubiquity. It is safe to say, 
for instance, that no dramatic de- 
partment and no sport page in the 
country could exist for a day without 
outside aid in this form. It was in the 
theatre that the press agent first be- 
came an important personage. The 
movies, as one might expect, have 
gone the stage one better in this re- 
spect; it would be hard to find a col- 
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umn devoted to the cinema in which 
publicity does not far outrun the 
simon-pure criticism. As for the 
sport writers, the single fact to their 
credit is that, in spite of small sal- 
aries and much temptation, 99 per 
cent of them refrain from taking 
actual largess from well heeled pro- 
moters and agents. For the most 
part, they have remained amateurs; 
when the sight of easy money has be- 
come too much for them, they have 
openly declared themselves profes- 
sionals by quitting their paper and 
entering “the ballyhoo game.” 
Along with the pages of sport, the 
drama and the movies, may be 
classed real estate news. These four 
lead all other parts of the paper in 
free advertising and in bunk, per- 
haps because the elements of sin- 
cerity and honesty are not so essen- 
tial to them. 


HE woman’s page is almost as 
Ter gone, however. The only part 
regularly free from interference is 
the lovelorn column. Contrary to 
public impression, faking is almost 
unknown there, if you except the 
occasional letter from a collegiate 
humorist, which is speedily recog- 
nized and tossed into the waste bas- 
ket; the letters in a lovelorn column 
are written by the most wretched, 
foolish, humorless and sincere of 
people, and the columnist, if she is to 
be successful, has to meet them (often 
in her office) on the same plane. 

On the other hand, the society edi- 
tor gets free “glossies” of prominent 
folk about to be engaged or married 
in return for printing the photogra- 
pher’s name under each of them; 
she also gets unsolicited notices 
from hotels in other cities concerning 
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local celebrities who are stopping 
there. The club editor is always 
swamped with publicity material, 
and often her column is composed of 
nothing else. The culinary editor 
(if that is the proper designation) 
receives recipes fet food companies 
of all sorts and uses them without a 
qualm. There are special writers of 
chaff, gossip and opinion for women, 
but these are better classed under the 
general heading of columnists. 


NASMUCH as this discussion is 
I essentially concerned with the re- 
porting function of the newspaper, 
editorials perhaps automatically ex- 
empt themselves from its para- 
graphs. And yet in passing it must 
be said that “canned” editorials 
are no strange thing in the office of 
the editorial writer; it is only fair to 
add that comparatively few of these 
see print. 

Publicity plays a big part in com- 
mercial news. Like the theatrical 
section, the electrical, real estate 
and finance columns are choked 
daily with material that can be con- 
sidered nothing but special pleading. 
Certain industries, which are per- 
haps the most offensive in this re- 
spect, advertise so heavily that 
many papers issue special sections 
for them in which the news columns 
cannot be distinguished from the 
advertising, except in make-up. Pub- 
lic announcement, its manner, and 
the psychological moment for it, are 
important in any monetary enter- 
prise. Printed statements to the 
press help to control these elements 
and are now the order of the day in 
all efficient business establishments. 
Writers in the commercial field ac- 
cept them or go news hungry. 
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Political reporters have offered 
sterner resistance, but they too are 
gradually succumbing to the deluge 
of printed handouts. The job of the 
political writer in the United States 
has long been a distinguished one 
among newspaper men; genuine re- 
porters could think of no greater 
honor than being assigned to the 
State House or being appointed 
Washington correspondent. Formerly 
the political reporter affected spats 
and a cane and carried himself 
with an air. He assumed the réle 
of minor prophet and occasionally 
dipped into politics himself. The air 
and the rédle remain but the reason 
for them is less substantial. 

Silas Bent has recounted the dere- 
liction of the Washington corre- 
spondents. It is estimated that the 
Capital supports 2,000 publicity 
agents; the story is told of the 
correspondent who wagered that he 
could cover Washington for thirty 
days without once leaving his office, 
and won his bet. 


OCAL politics are not so extensive 
L and the chance of personal con- 
tact is greater. The tendency, how- 
ever, is alt toward bunk and away 
from good, honest reporting. In this 
reference, I think of what happened 
to a reporter trained in the old school 
when he was recently sent down to 
cover our city hall. This man knew 
that there was corruption among the 
city fathers and he set out to ex 
it. He was clever and bold and 
shortly he had in hand evidence that 
several Councilmen were, contrary 
to law, asking for, and apparently 
obtaining, jobs for their constituents 
in various municipal departments. 
The evidence was published in fac- 
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simile. The city fathers were incensed 
at such disrespect, one of them — 
the Council’s secretary — going so 
far as to knock the reporter down 
when they met on the floor of 
Council. This, you would think, 
would have caused an immediate 
uproar and exposé. But no. A news 
embargo was instituted against the 
reporter. A few paragraphs denounc- 
ing the ungentlemanly qualities of 
the secretary appeared in his paper, 
and then, the other papers being 
only too willing to take advantage of 
a clever but fallen competitor, he was 
recalled and the incident was al- 
lowed to die. 


NE other great part of the daily 
O news remains, the field of crime. 
It is here that the honest reporter is 
making his last stand. Perhaps such 
a statement sounds queer if one 


considers, as critics of the press in- 
evitably do, such flamboyant items 
as the Hall-Mills trial, the Snyder- 
Gray affair, and the Peaches Brown- 
ing case. When it is examined, 
however, its strangeness becomes 
instead an inevitableness. 

A definition of crime news would 
include much that is not legally 
criminal. The more sensational di- 
vorce cases which make the front 
page are, many would agree with me, 
properly criminal though always 
brought into civil courts. And of 
course, there naturally falls under 
such a head news of fires, suicides, 
and all forms of sudden death. 

I am thinking particularly, how- 
ever, of one large section of crime 
news — to be specific, what is gen- 
erally known as police news. It is at 
the source spot of crime and sensa- 
tion, the police station, that the re- 
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porter finds an incentive to do his 
work well and without interference. 
The reasons for this are various, but 
not far to seek. 


HE nature of such news, in the 
Tiirse place, largely forbids faking 
of any sort. No one has yet found any 
manner of prediction, or sure con- 
trol, of the commission of crime and 
the occurrence of death. Police work 
is all predicated on the theory of 
emergency — and it is difficult with 
malice aforethought to publicize an 
emergency to any person’s or any 
group’s certain benefit. 

Police reporters are on their mettle 
more continually than other news- 
papermen. Many of them are cubs, 
young fellows who have not yet lost 
their zest in news getting, for editors 
still believe the police beat to be their 
best training ground. The spirit of 
competition between rival reporters 
over scoring a beat on a three-alarm 
fire or a murder is often as sharp as 
that between two newspaper circula- 
tion departments — which is to say 
as sharp as it is humanly possible to 
be. Moreover, in the background al- 
ways hovers the danger of libel suits, 
goading the reporter on to accuracy 
and to the certainty that he has ob- 
tained his news from an authentic 
source. 

The thorough-going reporter need 
have no fear of a news embargo at 
police headquarters. If he is wise, of 
course, he usually manages to slip 
into his stories the names of the 
officers responsible for them. This, 
after all, is news in itself. But if he 
digs up something offensive to the 
department, he can have it printed 
as he sees it, without running the 
risk of being turned down flatly the 
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next time he asks for some informa- 
tion. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
cities in the United States own police 
departments which are submerged 
in intrigue. The policeman, from 
rookie to chief, is dependent on the 
whims and favors of political higher- 
ups. Heroic he may be in pursuit of 
the criminal, but before his Alder- 
man or District Attorney he turns 
craven. Fear for his job is constantly 
with him. Obviously it is to his in- 
terest to cultivate the newspapers, 
and if he is criticized, to turn the 
other cheek. More than once I have 
seen police lieutenants with a griev- 
ance grow angry and swear that they 
were through giving out news to a 
certain paper — and then after two 
or three hours of cooler thought seek 
out the reporter they have denounced 
and apologize. 


HIS situation may somewhat ex- 
T plain the level of modern Ameri- 
can newspaper journalism. A list of 
the prominently displayed news sto- 
ries of the last few years includes, 
with one exception, nothing but tales 
of crime. Crime is the one serious 
field in which the reporter still has a 
free hand. 

The Lindbergh saga, which is the 
exception in the list, is hardly worthy 
of great praise, except that for once 
it centered American mass emotion 
on an excellent subject. There is 
reason to believe that the newspapers 
now regret the excess of their early 
enthusiasm. Moreover, their quiet 
submission to the censorship on 
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board the Mempbis and their gen- 
eral silence in regard to Lindbergh’s 
refusal to wear a colonel’s uniform 
and in regard to his father’s pacifist 
activities during the war, do not 


savor of good reporting. 
lr must be admitted that al- 
though police reporting is self- 


reliant, ee does not lend the press a 
savory reputation. Its power and 
independence do little to build re- 
spect for daily journalism. This is a 
sad commentary, but we shall have 
to be content with it. 

As to the future, further recession 
on the part of the newspapers from 
what independence they still retain 
does not seem probable. It would 
seem that a certain amount of jour- 
nalistic freedom will always be found 
at police headquarters. Obstacles to 
the control of police news appear in- 
surmountable. And yet one can 
never be certain. I learned the other 
day that a hard-boiled city editor of 
my acquaintance called in a publicity 
expert to get an account of a drown- 
ing! 

The accident had happened to a 
young boy at a summer camp and 
none of his reporters could get any 
details. So he called up the camp’s 
publicity agent and threatened never 
again to use any of his effusions if 
he refused to come immediately to 
the rescue. Fifteen years ago this 
editor wouldn’t have admitted to 
anyone his inability to get such a 
story, let alone demand that some 
outsider do the work for him. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL BROADCAST 


greatest orchestral showman, Leopold 
Stokowski, aided and abetted by 
the world’s greatest orchestra or its closest 
competitor, put on the air a piece of music 
whose echoes went across the continent and 
came back again in a flood of comment and 
criticism. It is confidently reported that the 
sponsors of this particular programme spent 
the seven following weeks in tunneling their 
way from under the avalanche of corre- 
spondence occasioned by their offering, while 
Mr. Stokowski sat on top of the world and 
swore he would read every letter addressed 
to him if it took him until the millennium. 
The bone of contention, the pidce de 
résistance, the relatively innocent cause of 
all this controversy, was a polyphonic com- 
position by a certain Mr. Stravinski, en- 
titled Sacre du Printemps. Its theme, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, was the amusing 
custom of human sacrifice. The nation-wide 
dispute that followed its first ethereal 
presentation was principally devoted to the 
question as to who had been sacrificed. 
Was it the great American public, as it sat 
in Sabbath contemplation of the radio? 
Was it the reputation of Stokowski, or of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra? Was it the Muse 
of Music herself who let out a final screech 
as she expired in a national hook-up? Was 
it good sense and good taste which were 


Fie last November, the world’s 





sacrificed to make the nation Philco- 
conscious? 

We ourselves sat through the concert, 
though it was a wet day and the children 
correspondingly ubiquitous and iniquitous. 
We listened with all our available ears and 
got an earful for our pains. We came out of it 
dizzy but still intact, and with a new respect 
for radio. Nothing so interesting had come 
out of its noisy mouth in many, many moons. 

Our first impulse, born of Mr. Stravinski’s 
curious conceptions of melody and harmony, 
was to do a little composing on our own 
account. We sat down here and there on 
the piano keys and pulled the cat’s tail now 
and then, and achieved a symphony in 
miniature. We slid down the banisters into 
a basket of frying pans and found the effect 
significant. We turned on the radio and 
phonograph together and shook the baby’s 
bank until fifteen cents fell out, and the 
result was music as modern as the middle 
of the next week. We even sang aloud, and 
when the bystanders complained we assured 
them that close attention and affirmation 
would reveal subtle beauties in our voice 
and song which nobody had ever before 
suspected. 

So this is modern music, and what of it? 

Well, it is extraordinarily interesting, in a 
purely intellectual fashion. It lacks entirely 
the somnolent effect of a familiar tune and 
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its emotional consequences are so similar 
to indigestion that there is little real fun in 
them. It is interesting, as toothache is 
interesting or tight shoes or the stock market 
or the morning after the night before. It 
commands attention, even while it defies 
understanding. It is uneasy, urgent, dramatic 
and unhappy. It gets nowhere, though it 
tries hard. It leaves behind a mood, rather 
than a conviction or an inspiration or a 
consolation. It is sometimes shocking, 
sometimes violent; sometimes it just feels 
bad. Sometimes it sings aloud with harmonies 
hitherto undiscovered. 

Since fools rush in where angels put on 
overshoes, we hazard an opinion in this new 
controversy between the popular and the 
esoteric. This phase of modernism, it seems 
to us, is foredoomed to failure if it hopes — 
as Dr. Stokowski hopes and intends and 
even insists —to find a general audience. 
Since it forswears the elemental mood and 
manner, it ignores the elemental nature of 
the public appetite. It cannot compete 
with tunes — big tunes or little tunes — 
which stick on the surface of mind and 
memory like burrs on a small boy’s trousers. 
It is defiantly individual, and here and there 
an individual likes it and loves it. It digs 
deep into him, and finds sympathetic echoes 
in the troubled uncertainty, the emotional 
storm and stress, the doubts and fears and 
flashes of light that make the inner man 
such an uncomfortable companion to the 
cocksure outward seeming of the individual. 

Even when such music preaches nothing 
and would merely paint a picture it is no 
still life or frozen landscape which it prefers. 
It wants the whole living panorama at once, 
much as the gentleman who painted the 
Nude Descending a Staircase mixed his lady's 
legs with the banisters in the most surprising 
manner. In music this is defensible where in 
art it is usually silly trickery. And since the 
confusion of birdsong at dawn, the roar of 
a city’s traffic, the racket of children at play, 
must be conceded to be musical, the lack of 
clarity and simplicity in the modern mode is 
not in itself enough to outlaw it. 

But Mr. Stokowski blundered — if, in- 
deed, he did so—in choosing Stravinski 
for the indiscriminate and undiscriminating 
audience which waited on him, and he 
blundered again in high-hatting them. 
He told them that this was good, but they 
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wouldn’t get it. He asked them not to bite 
the radio or throw furniture, but to sit 
patiently and prayerfully by until light was 
granted them. Most of them immediately 
and inevitably felt like telling Mr. Stokowski 
to go fly a kite. 

But some of them, who sat through to the 
last squeal of sacrifice and enjoyed it, at 
the same time reserved approval on that 
sort of music whose chief boast is that 
nobody can understand it. Much of it is 
bunk; perhaps most of it is bunk. A man 
need not be a musician to think so, and the 
fact that he thinks so does not mean that 
he has no music in him. He may simply be 
making unkind comparisons with other 
species of expressionism which are admit- 
tedly within his range. Since they are so sour, 
then these others are probably sour also. 

Such a skeptic might reflect, for instance, 
on the literary novelties of such modernists 
as James Joyce or Gertrude Stein. It was 
Gertrude who wrote in the dear departed 
Dial that “loving is loving and being a baby 
is something. Loving is loving. Being a baby 
is something. Having been a baby is some- 
thing. Not having been a baby is something 
that comes not to be anything and that is a 
thing that is beginning. Having been a baby 
is something have been going on being exist- 
ing. Not having been a baby is something.” 

This is what Dryden called “torturing 
one poor word a thousand ways” — not to 
mention the baby. 

Mr. Joyce goes Gertrude one better by 
making his own words to suit his mood and 
scrambled sentiments and sensations. This 
is how he feels about something or other: 
“My faceage kink and kurkle trying to 
make keek peep. Are you right there, 
Michael, are you right? Ay, I’m right here, 
Nickel, and I'll write. But it’s the muddest 
thick that was ever heard dump. Now join 
alfa pea and pull loose by dotties and, to be 
more sparematically logoical eelpie and 
paleale by trunkles.” 

No matter who wrote it, it doesn’t mean 
anything. It doesn’t mean anything, even 
if you sing it. It wouldn’t mean anything if 
it was played by a symphony orchestra and 
broadcast on a wave-length by authority of 
the Federal Radio Commission. It doesn’t 
mean anything, even if the author tells us 
that we are just too dumb to understand it. 
It just doesn’t mean anything. 














WoMeEN AND WALL STREET 


When the stock market went into a tail- 
spin in November it was a time to try men’s 
souls and for women to say “I told you so.” 
It was a time when there was no law and 
few prophets, when the cohorts of calamity 
followed a retreating army and wiped out 
stragglers by the score. It was a time when 
certainty faded to a whisper, while ignorance 
grew arrogant, so that those who knew the 
market and all its works and ways had 
nothing to say while bystanders with no 
stake in the game crowded the sidelines and 
were plentiful with comment, criticism and 
interpretation. And it was a time when 
the professional slang of Wall Street invaded 
everybody’s vocabulary. 

So perhaps it was comprehensible that 
the wife of my bosom, whose speculative 
investments never extended further than 
matrimony and the wartime purchase of 
seven savings stamps, should suddenly take 
to talking like the ticker and The Wall 
Street Fournal. So that, for example, the 
early evening gossip of renewed domestic 
acquaintance should run like this: 

“How were the children today, my dear?” 

“Well, the boys were bearish on oatmeal 
at breakfast time, but there was strong 
support for hot dogs at lunch. Industrials 
were sluggish in the afternoon, owing to the 
high school football game. Offerings of shares 
in dishwashing and general housework 
brought little response. Symptoms of panic 
were evident in the late afternoon and the 
floor was in a state of unusual confusion, 
but there was no fundamental cause for 
anxiety.” 

“Has everything been all right around the 
house?” 

“Well, there is continued liquidation of 
the laundry tub spigots, and I think we 
should really get a plumber in. Coal stocks 
are at a new low level and oils are in demand. 
There seems to be a weak tone to the radio, 
and there was a sharp break in kitchenware 
and dishes this morning when I left the baby 
for a moment to take in the wash. The 
ticker’s running twenty minutes late in 
the living room and if it wasn’t for my wrist 
watch I'd have no idea of the time. Telephone 
trading was active all day, of course, but 
the man didn’t get the pork chops here in 
time for supper.” 
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“Didn’t the butcher call today?” 

“Yes, but trading was light, owing to tight 
money. Credit was restricted and the bank 
offered little support. Call money was in 
demand in the early morning, when the man 
called for the instalments on the piano and 
another one came to turn the gas off. And 
I think I'll get another butcher anyway. 
He’s selling short again. But it’s been a try- 
ing day. If it hadn’t been for profit taking on 
rags and old newspapers I couldn’t have got 
through.” 

“Well, the worst is over, I think.” 

“Yes, but you will have to let me have 
more margin. Leave me at least five dollars 
when you go to town in the morning, or 
you're liable not to get any supper tomorrow 
night.” 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Blessed are those occasions on which men 
spare a word of goodwill for their fellows, 
willing to be repaid only in kind and kind- 
ness. Blessed and twice blessed, since it is 
a wholesome thing to walk on the sunny side 
of the street, if it be only for a moment. 
Blessed in particular this season of the New 
Year, when the unknown seems neither 
dangerous nor gloomy, but its coming is an 
occasion for congratulation and high hopes 
and good cheer. 

We all wish our neighbors a Happy New 
Year, and the bootblack also and the news- 
boy and the man who borrowed our um- 
brella and made it his own. We wish every 
man a Happy New Year, indifferent to the 
sort of happiness he prefers, and we'd be in 
a tight place if called upon to pick it for him. 
We talk freely for once of happiness, and 
yet could not say what it is. But none the 
less it is well to talk of it, if only to declare 
again our faith in it. 

The greeting of the season is a sign and 
slogan of good intention —to take what 
comes and make the best of it. No other 
philosophy has ever been worth its keep nor 
has ever paid dividends in proportion to the 
effort put into it. We humbly echo it our- 
selves, infected with the season’s mood and 
well pleased to have so many friends to 
share it. A Happy New Year to the patient 
customers, the faithful readers, the kindly 
critics and the long-suffering editor. 
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Try Dancing 

No one but a Senator trying to please 
everybody with a Tariff schedule can have 
any idea of the diversity of this nation’s 
industries. Now and then a new one is dis- 
covered to the general public when a caucus 
or convention of its representatives meets at 
Atlantic City or Niagara Falls to play poker 
and settle matters of moment to the future of 
the industry. Lately the Dancing Masters of 
the nation held such a meeting. They dis- 
cussed new steps, quantity production, 
professional ethics, tariff protection for the 
business, the five-day week, and all other 
matters which captains of industry consider 
important at least once a year. And to crown 
their councils they adopted a slogan, selected 
in national competition for appropriate 
prizes, and designed to make the country 
dancing-conscious. 

The selected slogan was “Try Dancing.” 
Just “Try Dancing.” It doesn’t look like 
much at first sight, but if you turn it over 
and study it and hold it up to the light you 
discover that it is a masterpiece of sloganeer- 
ing. It is short and to the point. It says more 
than it means and means more than it says. 
It goes lightly on the tongue and sticks 
tightly in the memory. By all the signs, it 
ought to set the world dancing its fool head 
off. 

A slogan like this can make or break pros- 
perity for a whole section of society. Consider 
what slogans have done to set the pace of 
civilization. Think of the manufacturer of 
Pancake Flour who was starving in the midst 
of plenty until he put over the idea that 
“There is No Substitute for Leather.” No 
wonder the dancing masters are writing 
slogans. 

But “Try Dancing” looks hopefully be- 
yond the shuffle of the ball room floor. Are 
you too fat or lean? Try Dancing. Are you 
afflicted with corns or is a bee biting you? 
Try Dancing. Is your morning coffee cold, 
your toast burned, your hat vanished from 
sight and knowledge? Try Dancing. 

Perhaps you suffer from insomnia, and 
your neighbor has unleashed his radio on the 
midnight air. Try Dancing. Possibly your 
mother-in-law is indisposed, and cannot 
spend the week-end with you. Try Dancing. 
Perhaps you are stiff and sore from thirty-six 
holes of unaccustomed golf, so that you can 
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not walk without creaking. Try Dancing. 
Perchance you have hit your finger with the 
hammer while hanging a screen door. By all 
means Try Dancing. 

There are too many situations in life for 
which there has been until now no logical 
solution. There are, according to Professor 
Hulsey Cason, of Rochester, 507 irritations 
at large in the world for which neither nature 
nor science has provided a remedy. With 
two words the Dancing Masters have changed 
all that, and promise us a world in which men 
will meet every crisis and challenge of 
outrageous fortune by dancing—in the 
streets and market-places, in barroom, 
boudoir or bathtub. And if you find it diffi- 
cult to believe it — Try Dancing. 


The Insurance Hazard 


It was the regular weekly meeting of the 
local Soviet of the Old Faithful Casualty 
Company. Officers and directors sat in state 
around and upon mahogany furniture, and 
some of them were asleep and dreaming of 
their golf while others were matching 
pennies. It looked like any other such meet- 
ing, and there was no hint that catastrophe 
waited in the offing. 

The District Manager paused in the 
midst of his report. He cleared his throat, 
gulped a glass of water, mopped a brow pone 
suddenly moist and steadied himself by 
leaning on the shoulder of the company 
lawyer. He looked like a man contemplating 
epilepsy. 

“I regret to announce,” he stuttered, “I 
regret to announce that it may possibly 
be necessary for us to pay the claim against 
us in the case of Simon P. Stuffins, Accident 
Policy Number 4,673,248, to the amount of 
$86.42, for personal injuries sustained by 
falling fifteen stories through an elevator 
shaft three years ago. It is very painful — 
very painful indeed —to have to report 
this to you, and I recognize it as a confession 
of failure on the part of my organization, 
in consideration of which I shall, of course, 
tender my resignation at once. I beg you to 
accept it, and to spare my assistants and 
subordinates, who have done their best in 
this crisis and are much less to blame than 
myself. I am getting on in years, I have few 
dependents, it is well that I pay the pen- 
alty —” He broke into tears and sat down. 

















There was a moment of horrified silence. 
The president of the company rose heavily 
to his feet. He mastered his conflicting 
emotions, with that grim strength of will 
which had made him a leader among men. 
He spoke slowly and solemnly. 

“Twenty-eight years,” he said, “twenty- 
eight years of service have I given to this 
organization. Twenty-eight years of sacrifice 
to a high ideal and the common weal. Never, 
never during that long and honorable history 
has this company, the Old Faithful Casualty, 
known a blow like this. Twenty-eight years 
of unblemished achievement — no claims 
settled, no damages allowed. And now — 
and now, in the evening of my life, I must 
endure this. Eighty-six dollars and forty-two 
cents. It is too much, too much.” 

They led him gently from the room, a 
strong man suddenly broken and feeble. 
The treasurer took the floor. “This is 
terrible,” he said. “Something surely can 
be done. Something must be done. The 
claim cannot be paid; we have no facilities 
for paying it; we have no experience in 
paying claims. To pay it will destroy our 
entire system of bookkeeping, the work of 
my life. And think of the shock to our great 
industry. Think what it will do to accident 
insurance everywhere, to fire insurance, to 
automobile liability, to everything. There 
will be passed dividends, failures, suicides, 
rioting in the streets, panic on the Stock 
Exchange. What has been done about it?” 

“Everything,” said the manager. “The 
man fell through the elevator shaft. He 
broke his leg, fractured his skull, and sus- 
tained internal injuries. There is no way 
out.” 

“There must be,” said a director. “Per- 
haps he was pushed. We never pay when 
they are pushed. Pushing constitutes criminal 
conspiracy. I’m sure he was pushed.” 

“He was alone in the building,” said the 
manager. 

“Then he pushed himself,” said the 
director. 

“He couldn’t,” said the manager. “He 
lost both his arms seven years ago. Accident 
Policy Number 2,487,688.” 

“Did we pay for his arms?” asked a new 
director. 

“Of course not,” said the manager 
pam “He lost them on a Tuesday. 

never pay for arms lost on Tuesdays.” 
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“How about criminal negligence?” shouted 
a young vice-president. 

“We used that on him before,” said the 
manager wearily. “You can’t repeat, you 
know. It’s unconstitutional.” 

“He was walking in his sleep,” said an- 
other. “Have you tried that?” 

“We tried everything,” said the manager. 
“But he had just been talking across the 
alley to a blonde stenographer in the next 
building. You can’t go to sleep right after 
an experience like that. We thought of 
suicide, but the stenographer’s story makes 
that simply impossible. There was a ray of 
hope when we discovered that he had been 
heard calling an elevator operator ‘Uncle.’ 
You can’t collect, of course, when near 
relatives are involved. But it turned out he 
wasn’t his uncle. And we couldn’t get him on 
conflicting testimony, for there wasn’t 
any.” 

The company lawyer rose, the battle light 
in his eye. “This should be easy,” he said. 
“I’m quite sure our policies say nothing 
about falling fifteen stories in elevator shafts, 
and in the absence of specific provision for 
such an event I believe we can demonstrate 
entire lack of liability.” 

“There was a rider to the policy quitie 
elevators,” groaned the manager. “We 
put it in to make the policy attractive, five 
years ago, when he was fatally ill with 
typhoid fever. But he got well.” 

“How about collusion?” suggested another 
vice-president. 

“A man can’t collude with an elevator 
shaft,” said the manager angrily. “We 
thought we had him on perjury, since it is 
only a fourteen story building. But he fell 
clear into the basement, and according to the 
Bill of Rights you have to count basements.” 

“Can’t we get it out of the elevator com- 
pany?” asked the treasurer. “Or from the 
owner of the building?” 

“There wasn’t any elevator there,” said 
the manager sadly. “That’s why he fell. And 
the building is owned by the United States 
Government. You can’t collect $86.42 from 
the United States Government, you know.” 

“If there wasn’t any elevator there, then 
it wasn’t an elevator shaft,” said the lawyer 
hopefully. “And if it wasn’t an elevator 
shaft, he couldn’t fall down it as an elevator 
shaft. He would have to fall down it as a 
stairway or a well or a hole in the ground, but 
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I’m quite sure our policies say nothing about 
such things. Does that help?” 

“Not in the least,” said the manager. 
“The thing was labelled as an elevator shaft. 
It had been an elevator shaft. It certainly 
wasn’t anything else.” 

A mournful silence settled on the meeting. 
The members eyed each other uneasily, and 
someone breathed a quiet “every man for 
himself.” A telephone rang in the next room, 
and the manager staggered out to answer it. 

When he returned, his face was trans- 
figured, his step light and elastic. He looked 
fifteen years younger. They crowded round 
him. “What is it?” they cried eagerly. 

“I regret to announce,” he said in a voice 
which rang through the room, “that our 
esteemed client, Mr. Simon P. Stuffins, has 
just passed away in the Municipal Hospital 
from an attack of ptomaine poisoning. This, 
I believe, disposes of a most embarrassing 
situation, and I take pleasure in announcing 
that our customary quarterly dividend of 
fifteen per cent will be declared as usual. The 
meeting is adjourned.” 


WOLF, WOLF! 


What a quaint little legend it is, of the boy 
who cried “Wolf” too often, so that when 
real trouble came, nobody listened. What 
dear old days they were, when morals 
were wrapped up in such plain speaking 
packages. 

Well, there was not long ago a bank in 
Wisconsin, and burglars or bandits or hold-up 
men came to it five at a time, and stuck up 
everybody in sight and wanted money and 
things like that. And the courageous cashier 
stepped on the burglar alarm and it went off 
like everything, just as it should in such 
emergencies. 

But unfortunately, this same burglar 
alarm had something the matter with its in- 
wards, so that it had been going off every day 
or nearly, and nobody thought twice about it 
when it tried to tell the world that the bank 
was being really robbed. And the five bandits 
got neatly away with $105,000, which is a lot 
of money. 

So much for calamity howlers, prophets of 
gloom, weepers and wailers, to whom all days 
and seasons are alike. Some day will come a 
genuine opportunity for their special talents, 
and nobody will listen to them. 
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THE POOR FISH 


We had always supposed until recently 
that a fish was a by-product of the cosmic 
urge which was singularly lacking in genuine 
personality. We had thought of fish either as 
a matter of pinkish fragments crumbling 
half-heartedly from a salmon can or as some- 
thing to be taken apart with a fork and 
scattered on a plate, with a frightful revela- 
tion of its internal arrangements and very 
little nourishment to show for it. We had 
hardly thought of fish as individuals, having 
their own joys and sorrows and capable of 
companionable conduct. 

We had not even taken seriously the famil- 
iar phrase concerning the poor fish. The fish 
we had known in their approximately nat- 
ural state had all been either philosophers or 
light-hearted optimists who gave no thought 
to the morrow whatever. The only really 
gloomy fish we had met was a flounder in the 
New York Aquarium, which was probably a 
Republican trying to feel at home. Otherwise 
fish seemed to be merely one of the minor 
jests of creation and therefore only distantly 
— if at all — related to man. 

But lately we made the close acquaintance 
of a smoked haddock which definitely changed 
our outlook and made fish real and earnest to 
us. In our desire to contribute something to 
the family’s bill of fare we accepted this 
haddock trustfully from the fish merchant 
and took it gently home. As a rule there is 
keen competition for seats on the smoking 
car on the §.23 express, but on this occasion 
we had no trouble. Before we had gone five 
miles we had the car and the haddock to our- 
selves. Ten miles out we heard the conductor 
talking with the trainman about the need for 
better ventilation of the railroad’s rolling 
stock. Twelve miles out the air-brakes failed 
and at fourteen it was tactfully suggested 
that we walk the rest of the way. But we sat 
tight and at last reached our destination. 

The short walk up the hill in the intimate 
company of the haddock convinced us that it 
might be well not to mention our fishy pur- 
chase in the bosom of the family. So we left it 
in the garden, hoping that the neighborhood 
cats would take it as a personal tribute. 
Coming forth on the morrow to see what had 
befallen, we found no trace of the cats and 
the haddock also was gone. We feared the 
worst, and peered around through a blue and 














misty haze which might have been November 
and might have been haddock. We discovered 
at last that the haddock had escaped from the 
package and ploughed a furrow across the 
garden to the blackberry patch, where it had 
apparently died of its wounds. The poor fish! 

This was but the beginning of our researches 

into the habits and dispositions of fish, which 
have led us to a sympathetic and relatively 
intelligent understanding of the finny tribe, 
whose members are in some mysterious fash- 
ion our intimate relations according to the 
opinion of a number of people who think so. 
We have discovered, for example, that the 
United States Senate is at its best when 
discussing fish, and that the duty on fish has 
been a matter of Congressional controversy. 
The president of the Atlantic Coast Fishery 
Company has stated in so many words that 
“the duty on fish should be at the level of the 
difference between the cost of production in 
the United States and Canada.” A full after- 
noon of the Senate’s time was therefore de- 
voted to determining the cost of production 
of the fish, which might be thought a rather 
personal matter for the consideration of the 
fish themselves, but seems to have exactly 
suited the Senate’s special talents. 

Two fish in particular have aroused our 
curiosity and desire for better acquaintance. 
There is first of all the squatty. We have 
never met a squatty. We are led to believe 
that a squatty is a pet name for squatinide, 
but we prefer the more affectionate term. 
There seem to be several kinds of squatties, 
of which we prefer the wobbegong or wolli- 
bong, which is apparently a sort of biplane 
among fish and is beautifully spotted in 
cream and pink. We can imagine few things 
nicer than a pet wobbegong, or wollibong, 
with which to while away the long winter 
evenings. We were all ready to take a pair of 
wobbegongs, or wollibongs, into the bosom of 
our family when we discovered that they are, 
unfortunately, from five to eight feet long, 
which is just too much wobbegong, or wolli- 
bong, for our goldfish bowl. 

So we have turned regretfully away ir 
squatties and are now interested in guppies. 
Guppies, we believe, are much smaller than 
squatties, being only an inch in length. We 
understand that they are also transparent, 
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which may be, for all we know, very much to 
their credit. They are affectionate little fish,* 
fond of children, quiet and well-behaved. 
A well-matched pair of guppies presents 
a picture of domestic felicity and mutual 
esteem which is an inspiration to any house- 
hold. For steady companionship we are con- 
vinced that guppies would be quite preferable 
to squatties. 

Unfortunately we have been unable to ob- 
tain any guppies. We have consulted works of 
reference, naturalists, newspaper reporters 
and the mail-order houses, but have found 
no clue to the native haunts of guppies. In 
the course of our researches we have met 
many people who have heard of guppies. 
There are rumors of guppy clubs and guppy 
associations. We understand that in the very 
best circles the guppy has practically re- 
placed the traditional goldfish as a sign of 
good breeding and culture. Society, it seems, 
has taken up the guppy. 

But we have as yet never seen a guppy. 
This may be, of course, because guppies are 
transparent or because they are modest in 
size and disposition. But we don’t think so. 
We are rather of the opinion that so far our 
path and the path of the guppy have not 
crossed. We continue, therefore, to take what 
comfort we can from the company of our 
goldfish, which is beautiful but dumb, and 
which definitely lacks a sense of humor. But 
sometimes we tire of our goldfish and realize 
that we have outgrown him and must move 
on to higher and better things, whether 
wobbegongs or wollibongs, or squatties or 
guppies. For as the whatnot gave way to the 
rubber plant and the antimacassar to the 
bridge table, so goldfish must give way to 
guppies as the sign of culture and refinement 
in the home. We wait now only to discover 
what a guppy is and where in the world you 
get one. 


*Eprror’s Note.—Mr. Rose, sometimes such 
a stickler for approximate accuracy, is here mis- 
taken. Guppies are not fish. According to the Ed- 
itor’s most reliable informant, they are viviparous, 

\4 given to cannibalism. Next to their own young, 
their favorite food is a gold fish’s tail. Also they 
come from Australia. Why these facts show they 
aren’t fish we don’t know. Nor do we know that 
these are facts. 








The Reader’s Turn 


cA Department of Comment and Controversy 


After Reading ‘‘ Education for 
Spinsterhood”’ 
By Jane Lee 
ust like a man to put the responsibility of 
J non-marriage of college women on the 
shoulders of women entirely. (I am referring 
to Henry R. Carey’s recent articles in Tue Nortu 
American Review.) The longer I live the more 
I marvel at the ease with which men find the 
“faults” of women and the difficulty with which 
they see their own motes. It’s time that women 
turned about-face and began to dissect men: The 
Stupidity of their Fashions; Their Failure in the 
Home; Their Lack of Self-Control, etc., ad 
infinitum. 

There is an indictment to be made against 
men’s colleges which are turning out money- 
making machines but not intellectual companions. 
In the old days a woman sat and listened to men 
brag and boast, today she knows that most men 
have very little to boast about; in the past she 
was interested in little nothings, today she de- 
mands far more. And does she get it? All that 
most men can talk about is dollars and cents and 
their own particular “line.” 

The queer thing about men is that they think 
because a few of them — an infinitesimal number 
—have done great things, that this greatness 
applies to all. They are constantly comparing the 
contributions of the sexes and boasting of their 
own; while I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that probably ninety-five per cent of the men of 
the world since Adam have contributed very 
little to the world’s progress in the line of out- 
standing achievements. 

The time has come to talk a bit more about 
whether men’s colleges are preparing men for 
marriage and parenthood. It takes two to make a 
marriage and it ought to take both parents to 
give a child a well rounded home experience. 
Too often the father feels no responsibility toward 
his children other than providing food and rai- 
ment, and no responsibility toward his wife but 
to act as a pocket-book. Gone are the days when a 
woman had to marry for a “meal ticket.” Her 
demands have gone steadily up — men are not 
meeting these demands. Rather they would prefer 
to lessen her demands by stunting her mind. 


Not only does the college graduate wish to 
place marriage on a higher level intellectually but 
also, many times, she wishes to continue the work 
for which she is prepared. A man gains far more 
in marriage than the intellectual woman, who is 
either expected to give up her work or is forced to 
meet so many handicaps (purely mechanical) 
that she feels that marriage with a mentally 
sterile money-maker is not worth while. The 
contention that the women presidents of five 
colleges are unmarried and the two men presi- 
dents married, can be accounted for, probably, 
by the fact that the women would have found it 
impossible to continue the life leading to the 
presidency if they had married. 

Men can’t understand this desire of intellectual 
women to continue working, because so many of 
them think of work merely as a means to bread 
and butter. 

The world has changed and is changing; prog- 
ress cannot be stopped any more than the light 
from the sun. Some of the transitional periods in 
this progress are very disturbing and there are 
many casualties. We are in one of those periods 
now; readjustments must be made. 

It is useless to kick against a stone wall. We 
need to realize and accept the changes. Why 
don’t men turn their talents toward preparing 
men to fit into these new conditions, and let 
women, for the first time in the history of civiliza- 
tion, tend to their own affairs. Then perhaps the 
two, each trying to perfect himself, can create 
something fair to doth. 


New York City 
a> 
Arsenic Eaters 


By Bevery L. CLarke 


HERE is persistent a legend that somewhere 
I in the world there is a race of people who 


for generations past have made a practice 
of eating arsenic as part of their daily diet, and in 
quantities thousands of times the lethal dose for 
the ordinary person. Now and then, when public 
attention has been focused upon some crime in 
which arsenic has been employed, these rumors 
have broken out anew. But the location of the 
supposed race of “arsenic eaters” has been vari- 
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ously given as anywhere from the plains of Tibet 
to the dense African jungle, and this has led 
the majority of people to ascribe them to the 
category of pure myth. 

The first man to have sufficient curiosity to run 
these rumors to earth was an American university 
professor. His efforts furnish definite and con- 
clusive evidence that the curious medieval 
practice of arsenic eating is prevalent even today 
—and not in Africa or Lapland or some other 
obscure place, but in a province in the post-war 
Austrian republic not a day’s trip from gay and 
sophisticated Vienna. 

Professor Harrar, of Colorado Agricultural 
College, obtained his information by correspond- 
ence with Professor Pregl of the University of 
Graz, the largest town in the province of Styria, 
where the peculiar habit is prevalent. In a com- 
munication to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science Professor Harrar gives 
the interesting facts in the case. 

Although the law is very strict in prohibiting 
the sale of arsenic, the peasants of Styria have no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining it. The chief 
source is from itinerant peddlers who in turn 
secure their stock of the white powder (arsenic 
trioxide) from the iron smelters with which the 
district abounds. The iron ore is high in arsenic, 
and in the course of the smelting process the light, 
innocent-looking powder cakes inside certain large 
pipes. The removal of these encrustations is an 
exceedingly dangerous task, and it said that only 
confirmed “arsenic eaters” can perform it with 
safety. 

The poison is sold to the peasants of Styria in 
the form of cakes having an appearance some- 
thing like that of cottage cheese. They slice it 
off and spread it on bread or meat, as one would 
butter. Quantities as high as three grams — 
enough to kill a whole town of ordinary people — 
are known to be regularly taken by some of the 
“eaters.” Whole families from the tiniest child 
to the aged great-grandparents eat arsenic as 
regularly as the rest of us eat bread. 

An interesting sidelight on this situation in 
Styria is the practical impossibility of obtaining a 
conviction in a murder trial. It is natural enough 
for Styrians of murderous tendencies to employ 
arsenic; the ease with which it is obtained, and 
the fact that a tremendous dose will kill even an 
addict, make it a favorite vehicle of death. In 
America the finding of arsenic in the body of a 
murdered person during the post-mortem exami- 

nation is excellent evidence leant, But it is 
obvious that in Styria where almost everyone is 


saturated with the drug such a finding has no 
significance whatever. Consequently a murderer 
against whom there is no better evidence than the 
finding of arsenic in the stomach of his victim 
doesn’t even have to bother about pleading 
insanity; he is not even indicted. 

Unlike the various forms of opium which the 
“dope fiend” takes in nicely regulated doses, the 
eating of arsenic has no stimulating effect on the 
imagination and does not weaken the moral 
character. It is stated that an “arsenic eater” 
probably feels no definite and immediate effect of 
any kind after taking the poison. But the regular 
and prolonged indulgence in the habit undeniably 
promotes marked improvement in the general 
health. 

Like most chemical substances which have a 
deadly action on the human body when taken in 
sufficient quantity, arsenic has a distinctly bene- 
ficial and stimulating effect when administered in 
minute amounts under the direction of a phy- 
sician. The effect of such small doses is a decidedly 
pleasing one: along with a general “toning up” of 
the entire system the hair takes on velvety gloss, 
breathing becomes easier, eyes formerly dull and 
lifeless acquire a brilliant and dazzling quality 
that is almost unnatural, and the complexion 
glories in a perfection that is the seldom attained 
goal of cosmetics and beauty parlors. It is said 
that actresses of ancient Egypt used to take ar- 
senic to enhance their beauty. This laudable end 
was undoubtedly achieved, but the frequency of 
death from accidental overdosage probably led to 
the disappearance of the habit in that quarter. 
The extraordinary beauty of the peasant girls of 
Styria is without question to be attributed to the 
life-long saturation of their systems with this drug. 

In speculating on the origin of the strange 
custom, it is suggested that some observant 
peasant may have noticed that horses grazing in 
the vicinity of one of the iron smelters presented a 
finer appearance and showed more stamina and 
endurance than those pasturing elsewhere. Prob- 
ably he noticed the fine white powder which 
covered the grass near the smelter and in time 
connected the two phenomena. It was but a step 
to obtain the arsenic in bulk from the smelter 
and to incorporate it in the horses’ feed; and 
once begun the addition could not be stopped 
without an immediate detrimental effect on the 
horses’ appearance and health. Eventually the 
peasants became convinced that the strange 
white powder that had such an effect on horses 
might be used with success on men. 

The one insidious thing about the practice of 
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“arsenic eating” is the very serious effect which 
follows stopping the regular administration of 
the drug. In this case, states Professor Pregl, 
“the phenomena take place in the opposite way; 
horses and also men decline, respiration and heart 
action become difficult, the appearance fails and 
the hair becomes shaggy.” So the person who has 
acquired the habit cannot without great risk 
stop it. Peasants who are known to have been 
eating arsenic daily in large amounts for ten or 
fifteen years show no ill effects, but are as much 
slaves to the habit as the lowest drug fiend is to 
the morphine or heroin which he takes, since an 
attempt to break the habit causes an immediate 
decline in health and possibly death. 

The “arsenic eater” begins with very small 
doses and gradually works up to the surprisingly 
large quantities which the Styrian peasants daily 
ingest. Thus he slowly achieves a tolerance for the 
drug. This is not unique with arsenic but is the 
common characteristic of the administration of 
most drugs. 

There is another recorded instance in which 
arsenic played a more tragic réle than in Styria. 
Many years ago the attention of all England was 
attracted to a certain village which seemed to be 
smitten by an epidemic of some obscure disease. 
Entire households would die off one by one, 
stricken by some malady which the local doctors 
could not diagnose. The victims, after a period of 
extraordinarily good health, would suddenly be 
overcome by nausea and cramps and, after a few 
hours of intense suffering, would die despite all 
the doctors could do. Although the village seemed 
in a fair way to be entirely depopulated, astute 
observers noticed that some few of the cottages 
had perfect records of no deaths or even illnesses, 
while in others the malady attacked all of the 
occupants. 

This was the one clue which finally led to the 
solution of the mystery, but it was not until all 
of the learned physicians of the Kingdom had 
failed that an unknown chemist from a neigh- 
boring town tackled the problem from his own 
point of view and finally identified the mysterious 
disease as arsenic poisoning. 

It appears that some enterprising manufacturer 
had sold in this town a quantity of wall paper in 
which arsenic colors had been used. This had 
occurred a number of years before, and most of 
the cottages — but not all of them — had bought 
new paper for their walls. Very slowly the paste 
used to stick the paper to the walls had undergone 
a fermentation liberating minute snntate ot te 
gas hydrogen. This hydrogen, acting upon the 
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toxic gas arsine, which is colorless, odorless, and 
tasteless but which poisons with slow certainty. 
This bit of chemical detective work led to the 
passage in England of laws prohibiting the use of 
dangerous quantities of arsenic in wall paper, and 
most other countries, including our own, soon 
followed with similar regulations designed to pro- 
tect the public from poisoning in this manner. 


2m 
Good Indians 


By Frank G. APPLEGATE 


N READING the article, The Red Man Dances, by 
I Helena H. Smith in Toe Nortu American 
Review, it seemed to me that the author was a 
little too eager to be sensational and was trying 
to belittle the Pueblo Indian and his culture. 
Also the value of the information contained in the 
article is questionable. 

After living for years in or near Indian pueblos 
and seeing all the public and kiva ceremonies of 
the Hopi and after talking with other whites who 
have lived among them, I have yet to hear of or 
to see any ceremony, ritual or other demonstra- 
tion that would bring a blush to the cheeks of the 
most virginal Y, W. C. A. secretary. 

Santo Domingo is the most conservative and 
vigorous of all the pueblos and tolerates least 
white interference in its affairs. It is significant 
that its people have increased from a population 
of one hundred and fifty in the Seventeenth 
Century to nearly a thousand at the present time, 
while those pueblos that have accepted the white 
man as brother and neighbor have lost much of 
their land and water rights and have dwindled. 
It was the Santo Domingo Indians who filled 
up the wells that the Government had sunk in 
their pueblo. They did this because they have a 
fine river, the snow-fed Rio Grande, flowing past 
their doors, while the wells that the Government 
provided brought up warm water so impregnated 
with alkali that it would peel the linings from the 
stomachs of even these hardy people. 

The Indians have none too flattering an opinion 
of our dancing, and are extremely opposed to their 
youths indulging in it. 

The older Indians say that if one wishes to 
find immoralities among Indians, one must look 
for it among the youths whose education has 
been taken charge of by Americans in the Govern- 
ment boarding schools. 


Santa Fé, N. M. 











